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H. O. (““PAT’’) PAGE 


Captain, University of Chicago football team °09. All-Con- 
ference End °08. All-Western End '09. Pitcher U. of C. base- 
ball team, captain ’09. Starred as running guard in basket- 
ball. Now head athletic coach University of Indiana, 
famous for its winning basketball teams. 
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TO INCREASE ACTIVITY’? 


says “*PAT’’ PAGE 
Famous All-Western Athlete and 
Successful Coach 


ee 





**I know of no better way to in- 
crease the energy and activity of 
my boys than by giving them a 
little pure candy made of chocolate, 
nuts, milk and sugar. Pure candy 
like Baby Ruth plays an impor- 
tant part in the diet of many an 
athlete in training.”’ 


Kefey ig 


Coaches know! Baby Ruth creates muscle 
and energy because it contains a higher 
percentage of strength-building foods 
than any other candy. It is dollar-a- 
pound quality. In Baby Ruth alone can 
you buy so much pure goodness for only 
5c because it is the one candy made in 
billions for America’s millions. Guaran- 
teed fresh everywhere. Take “‘Pat’’ Page’s 
advice. Treat yourself today. 








CURTISS CANDY 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO SCHNERINCG, President 





Also makers of Baby Ruth 
Gum—Real Mint—You 
Can’t Chew Out Its Flavor 
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Prentiss’s 
Fortune 


The Long Story Complete 
In This Issue 


By (. H. (landy 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 





HE single electric light shone pitilessly bright; 

the tin box was empty. On the glass shelf of 

the private room in the trust company’s Safe 

Deposit Department lay a letter, a duplicate 

copy of the will Mr. Harden had duals pro- 
bated, some canceled notes, and a life-insurance policy 
for one thousand dollars. 

Dry-eyed, stunned, she looked dazedly at the lawyer 

‘*I—I don’t understand!"’ stammered Pat. ‘‘This can't 
be all! Father was rich—at least, I never wanted for 
anything—he always said—"’ 

Mr. Harden scanned again the short letter. 

‘‘My dear daughter,”’ he read, ‘‘my will has already 
informed you that all my property goes to you. I have 
not been able to leave you as much as I had hoped, but 
I believe you will, in the end, find it sufficient. 1 hope 
that you will use it wisely, and that you may have a 
long and happy life. Your Father.”’ 

‘Very vague indeed,’’ he muttered. *‘Doesn't say what 
his property was. He had no other safe-deposit box?"’ 

“He must have had!"’ returned Pat. ‘‘The will said 
all his papers were here, but there isn’t anything!"’ 

“If he has another box somewhere, it's only a question 
of time before we find it,’’ comforted Mr. Harden. 

“There is nothing in the office?”’ 

Pat hoped against hope; she knew the answer. 

‘Not a thing!’’ answered the lawyer. ‘‘We went over 
his papers. There isn’t a security; he wouldn't keep 
them in the office. Beside, Miss Prentiss, the perfect 
condition of your father’s papers, the fact that I drew 
up his will so recently, the way in which he wound up 
so many affairs, show he knew he was going to die of 
heart disease. Had there been any other box, surely he 
would have left a note of it for you.”’ 

Pat's thoughts wandered from the empty box and its 

shocking lack of contents to the father she knew so 


slightly. 

“Poor old father!’’ she mused. ‘‘How horribly lonely 
~to know he was to die, and me away at college; all 
alone.”’ 


A cough from Mr. Harden recalled her. Pat had not 
been with her father enough to be desolated at his death, 
regretful though she was at the mental picture Mr 
\Harden’s words conjured up. 

“Well, I was sure he left a comfortable fortune,’’ she 
asserted helplessly. “‘Home from college at Christmas, 
T heard him talking about it to Mr. Fogarty—it was at 
dinner. 
| ~ “Real estate is all right for the very wealthy, but you 
know I sell them as soon as I build them, Mike,’ he said. 
¢ ‘I have almost all my means in standard bonds, the best 
™ form to leave property for a woman.’ I remember the 
fy Conversation because I asked Father what a standard 
bond was.” 
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Frenzied, she climbed through the ropes, then as frantically back again. 


Whether business reverses had caused Mr. Prentiss to 
realize on his securities, whether he had speculated and 
dissipated his fortune, or whether, as Pat preferred to 
believe, her father had left his fortune elsewhere than in 
the safe-deposit box, no one knew. For a week every 
possible place was searched and searched again; when it 
was definitely settled that Mr. Prentiss had no other 

3) 


Too high to jump! 
[pacs 36 


safe-deposit box, Pat faced the unpleasant fact that in- 
stead of being an heiress she was practically penniless. 
Pat's mother had been a lady of the old school. Labor 
meant degradation to her; profitable occupation ‘‘tainted”’ 
a woman 
‘Our part in the world is not to work, my daughter,” 
she had said. ‘We must be educated, attractive, and 
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“*T thought I was the most desperate girl in the city,” 


competent to direct the affairs of a home; but no lady 
Grandfather had thirty slaves for house duty 
ilo Your grandmother never handled anything heav- 
a fancywork needle in her life! It is for your 
father to provide and for us to spend. We make return 
by giving him a good home and making the most of 
the advantages he gives us!’ 

To Pat a somewhat remote personage 


ever work 


ier than 


her father was 


who did some sort of business in an office. She knew, 
icly, that he built and sold great buildings. Pat 
had a beautiful home, plenty of spending money, her 
1 coupé and an expensive limousine, residence abroad 
for montl $ at a time, an expensive Suite in a world- 
famous college. Pat's life had been modeled on her 


lictum that women were made for ornaments 

for home-making, men for money-making. Her 
ther occasionally protested against what he termed 
r useless mode of life. But she had paid little attention 
except the pleasurable present 

Her somewhat exclusive social ideas had left her with- 
out very close friends, a fact that came sharply home 
now, six months after her mother’s death, when she was 
| home from college too late to bid good-by to the 


anythir v 


CALICS 


father she knew so slightly. 
It is dreadful! I don’t know what to do,” Pat pro- 
ested the unfairness of her position. “Father always 


cemed to have plenty, but he didn’t leave anything. I 
1ave that pitiful thousand-dollar life-insurance policy— 


| can't live on that! 


i \ thousand dollars won't pay room 
id board at college for half a year—it is mothing. Father 
ist have been crazy, or robbed—or—or—”’ 
It is too bad, dear,’’ Julia Van Wyke answered 


But something is sure to turn up. I suppose you will 


our college course? It’s a shame, and—now 
ldn’t you let me help you out?’’ Miss Van Wyke, 
had any allowance after the middle of the 
tl xplor 1a tiny purse 

u know you can't help me, Julia! I want the 

e Father left, not a loan! 
rtune could not be found, and a thousand 
loes not last long in hands not used to spending 





weeks Pat found hetself close to the 
something must happen,’ 

work or charity. Her bank balance 
i thre hundred and 


1] > ‘ 
carerully in a few 


or she be reduced 
at the end of a 
dollars to her 


fifty 


said Pat. 


Pat was shocked Half an hour later she was in 
Mr. Harden's office. She began, ‘I want advice! I have 
spent more than five hundred dollars in the last month. 
Another month and | won't have anything left. Please 
tell me what to do.”’ 


LL her life someone’ had told Pat what to do. Her 
mother had dictated friends, sports and amuse- 
ments. Her father had told her what plays to see 

and books to read, what college to choose. Her teachers 
had told her what lessons to study. Fashion dictated 
her clothes. Never in her twenty-one years had she 
stood on her own feet. Now Pat turned for help to the 
only man she knew who seemed a part of her life before 
her father’s death 

Mr. Harden had had his disappointment. Being legal 
adviser to an heiress is one thing; giving free advice toa 
penniless girl is another 

‘Do you want advice—or comfort?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

“IT don’t expect the latter!’’ confessed Pat nervously. 
“T want advice very badly; I assure you I will value it.” 

Pat smiled, rather wanly. Anxiety and worry had 
left their marks. 

‘I'm afraid you won't like the advice!’” Mr. Harden 
smiled in response. ‘You must go to work. People who 
don’t work are parasites. There is work for everyone 
if they can do it. Incompetents either won't or can't 
work. The word covers a multitude of activities— 
among them'’—gallantly—‘‘what you have been doing 
all your life, pleasing your parents, educating your mind 
and preparing for a life as mistress of some home. But 
you have no moneyed future to look forward to. The 
quicker you forget you were the daughter of a wealthy 
man, and realize you are not so well off as Miss Phelps, in 
the office, who earns thirty dollars a week because she 
knows how to operate a typewriter accurately—the 
better off you will be.” 

But what can I do?"’ urged Pat I don't know any 

way to earn money And of course I want more than 
thirty dollars a week!" 


“Do you, indeed?’ Mr. Harden was gently sarcastic. 


“*T haven't any work and need it, and hate it!” 
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“You will be lucky to start with half of it! You can 
join the ranks of unskilled laborers—sell ribbons over a 
a counter, hire out as a nursery governess, or address 
circulars in some business office—or learn stenography, 
typewriting, teaching, music, bookkeeping. Learn some- 
thing well—something which will command a higher 
rate of payment than unskilled hands.”’ 

Pat listened patiently, bored. This was not what she 
wanted. 

“IT don’t think you understand, Mr. Harden,’’ she 
ventured. ‘Working for a few dollars a week, at type- 
writing or bookkeeping or something, is all right for 
girls who do it. I have not been trained to work. If I 
must work, I want something which will bring in a 
comfortable income and enough leisure to pursue my 
studies, at least in art and literature, and which will 
enable me to get some pleasure out of life. I have had to 
give up college—and my trip to Paris—and my home; 
and now you ask me to give up everything else and work 
in a shop or an office!" 

Mr. Harden smiled, a little grimly. 

**My dear Miss Prentiss,’’ he said, ‘I don’t ask you to 
do anything. It is your problem, not mine. You come 
to me for advice—I give you the best [have. You are not 
obliged to take it. But remunerative positions which 
allow plenty of leisure and provide good incomes are 
not to be had by the unskilled. You will pardon me 
now? I am very busy—"’ 

With a formal bow and an angry heart, Pat left the 
office. She had no conception of life as Mr. Harden 
planned it, but was enough her father’s daughter not to 
waste time when the decision was hers to make. 

“Tf I must work, I must work,’’ Pat declared, ‘‘but at 
something quite different from nursing or ribbon selling!"’ 

Just what she wanted to do Pat did not know. There 
must be good positions for clever girls with college edu- 
cations, she thought, but where to find them! Her ac- 
quaintances, daughters of wealthy parents whose ideals 
were much as Pat's, didn’t know 

“You might see Papa,"’ suggested Edith Allison; Pat 
met her on the street and bought an unwisely expensive 
lunch to discuss the situation. ‘‘He has a big business, 
and I know he will help you!” 

To Mr. Allison Pat went. His was a little office in a 
dirty quarter of the city, among smoking chimneys and 
roaring furnaces; the whir of wheels was in her ears at 
every step. 
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Mr, Allison was also “‘very busy.’” But he waited 
patiently for Pat to state her wants. 

‘You want to work, Miss Pat?’ he answered her 
story. “Really?” 

““T must work, Mr. Allison,’’ she had answered 
‘Father left nothing. There is nothing else to do.’ 

“If you mean it, I can give you a job,”’ he had said 
“I have thirty-two girls folding circulars, addressing 
envelopes and pasting labels. It’s the easiest work in the 
factory. Some of them make as high as twenty dollars 
a week. I will give you a note to the forelady if you 
want—”"’ 

“Oh, I don’t want that kind of work!’’ Pat was 
shocked. ‘‘I thought perhaps you—haven't you office 
work—or—or something? Twenty dollars a week—I 
couldn't live on that!"’ 

“Those girls do!’’ Mr. Allison had said. “‘No, I’m 
sorry to say I have no better-paid positions for unskilled 
girls.” 

With rage in her heart because Mr. Allison would not 
make a good “‘position’’ for her, Pat thanked him coldly 
and left. 

Pat looked back on the next few weeks as the hardest 
of her life. Friends were kind, but Pat was proud and 
resented patronage. After two more rebuffs in seeking 
the easy-working, good paying position, she went to 
Mr. Fogarty—*‘Mike,”’ her father called him. She did 
not like Mr. Fogarty—her mother had detested him. 
Michael Fogarty was a contractor and builder, an asso- 
ciate of her father in his business. When Mr. Prentiss 
ordered a building, Mr. Fogarty built it. Pat knew her 
father regarded Fogarty as his right hand, but, having 
a dislike of the Irishman’s rough appearance and speech, 
Pat put off applying to him for aid. But when she 
understood that, good friends though they might be, her 
companions’ fathers had nothing to offer her save low 
paid work, to Fogarty she went. 

‘Faith, an’ I thought ye'd be coming to me soon, Miss 
Patricia,’’ cried Michael Fogarty, as Pat closed the little 
door of his private office behind her. ‘‘Up against it, are 
ye? Sit!’’ He pushed forward a chair 

**‘I—I must have work."’ Pat struggled with her dis 


like of man and surroundings I've tried everywhere. 








No one will give me anything but menial work.. I am 
fairly clever and well educated. I ought to be able to 
I know I could earn 
plenty if I had the chance! Can't you help me? Father 
helped you!"’ 

Pat realized it was a fal 
stiffen 

‘“That’s as may be!’ Mr. Fogarty said shortly Ye 
can't go through life on the favors ye think your daddy 
did other men. I've no job for ye that ye'd take. If ye 
can learn to run a machine and make pot hooks, I'll 
find ye a job—but ye must learn well. And if ye don't 
want to do that, I'll give ye advice now, and a poor 
job that takes no know-how, when ye want it The 
advice is this. Set down on a piece of paper all ye know 
—all ye can do—all ye think ye can do. Stop dreaming 
of the aisy things ye would like to do; find out what 
ye can do. Then, take your wares to the right market. 
If ye haven't any wares, don't try to flimflam people into 
buying what ye haven't got!"’ 

Pat was furious. She:left the office without looking at 
Mr. Fogarty 

*Flimflam—dreaming—wares—it is outrageous, the 
way they talk to me!”’ she lamented, having hard work 
to keep the tears back 

But that night she took the Irishman's advice and 
listed her accomplishments on paper. She stared, heavy 
hearted, at the result. Good French, a fair education, a 
better than average art knowledge, a smattering of 
mathematics, Greek, a little piano, a thorough ground- 
ing in English literature, a little ability to write for the 
college paper 

The college paper!"’ 


find something which will pay 


note as she saw his face 


AT drew her chair to the table and wrote a story un- 

til midnight. She mailed it to a magazine the next 

day; for a week she was first at the door when the post- 
manrang. When a long heavy envelope was handed in, 
Pat knew She was too cruelly disappointed to mind 
the polite phraseology of the printed slip, “We regret 
that the inclosed contribution is not suited to our 
needs etc 


Pat had courage, of which convention had not 


5 








For a week she wrote 
stories, verses, articles But what had been 
academic and suited to the college paper found no 


robbed her; she tried again. 
steadily 


purchaser in the world’s literary markets 
to realize that Mr. Harden, Mz 
had told her the truth. The untrained laborer makes un- 
trained laborer’s wages. Only the skilled artisan or pro- 
fessionally trained worker finds a demand for his labor. 
But Pat was not fully convinced. She disposed of the 
small equity remaining under the mortgage on 


Pat began 
Allison and Mr. Fogarty 


her house 
and lived on it when the thousand dollars had gone. 
Desperately she hunted for the lucrative, easy position. 
Offices, libraries, hospitals, stores, factories, schools 
wanted trained stenographer, the trained librarian, the 
trained nurse, the trained teacher. Only the store or 
the factory would take the untrained mind and unskilled 
fingers, all she had to offer; on the wages they paid, Pat 
could not live as she understood living 

Pat drew her last fifteen dollars from the bank. Ter 
had to pay for next week's board and room in the modest 
boarding-house in which she had forced herself to live 
Unless she sunk her pride to take a position in a store or 
as a nursery governess or in a factory, she would be forced 
to go to Mr. Fogarty for the ‘‘poor job’ he had so 


rudely offered her—or to her friends for a loan for 
charity! 

Pat wandered aimlessly through the streets She 
dropped down, finally, tired out, on a bench in Franklin 


Park, invitingly cool under the shade of the protecting 
elms 

Children played on the lawn, two rses 
under a tree near by 

‘*That’s about all I can do,”” said Pat to herself, dis 


r( ssiped 


gustedly, trying to imagine herself in cap and apron 
“Better the factory than that. Children are so—so 
messy,’’ watching one of the nurses wiping a dirty little 
face, and approving the French with which the bonne 
made her charge behave Now, I wonder 

Something jarred the bench on which she sat. Turn- 
ing, Pat saw a blue-coated figure recovering from a 
stumble. A dark-blue hat concealed a face Pat felt must 
be young. The girl sat down and felt aimlessly in her 


wrist bag. She dropped it, and Pat saw with compassion- 

















** Don't kid yourself, sister,” said the Big Boss to the helpless Pat. 





**When I say don't yell, I mean don't yell!” 
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quit me? You'll come through for m 
even when it’s hard? I’m banking all | 
have of reputation on your gameness."' 





tnat uld not find It agai 
[ t ping fing arched in the 
netic lor micked is rs 
firecti Pat picked it up a id 
handed it to the stranger Instead of 
king her, the blue-clad girl put her Pp 
: AI 
ikerchief to her face and burst into 
C vuIsiv sobs 
Oh, what is it? You mustn’t—here!”’ 


Pat rose hurriedly to protect her from the 
curious stares of the nursemaids. “Don't 
fon't cry like that Pat put out a 
imid hand to the shaking shoulder 
You—you must—pardon me,”’ the girl 
the bench gaspe 1 br ken I don't 
tally —make xhibition of myself 
like this It was your—your hand- 
ing me the—the bag—I—I—oh!"" The 
strangled sobs threat break out 
gai 


But I don’t understand cried Par, 
‘Did I do something you didn't 
What is it? Did] 


No—oh, no, n The girl 


¢ to do? 
raised a 
f “You 
you were most kind. It is that—that 
you had to help me—that I can’t s« It's 
my eyes; | And it’s so 
Iden, and work—my dear, dear 


face, not pretty but interestir 


im almost blind JuLta 


sudden, al its my 

vor} t I love s 1 « long 

work that ove so—and can no longer 
aoe 

di 

lo 


Pat sat down, drawing her companion’s 
arm through her own. 

“T don't understand a bit,’’ she said. 
“But I'd like to. And if it will make it 
easier, I'll say that I thought 
most desperate girl in the city. I haven't 
any work, and need it, and hate it. You 
have it, and can’t do it, and love it! Per 
haps if you told me—perhaps if I told you 

it might help!" 

Never had Pat talked thus to a stranger, 
but never before 
down in a park with her and burst into 
tear 

“T’'m—I'm all right now. 


I was the 


a 
} 
i 


Fact 


had a young woman sat SPorRT 


; Tu 
I'm so sorry 
Do you think Of course, I'll 
tell you; I couldn't do less, 
comforter-in-chief in this 


anyone sawe 
electing you 
sudden 


way, 
could I?’’ She wiped her eyes. “I'm 
Miss Blessing of the Times-Star,”’ she 


went on. ‘‘A month ago I received a 
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“T'll come through, no matter how hard 

3 | it is I promise "Pat reached for Miss 
Blessing’s hand; it met her's warmly and 

eagerly. “‘When do we start?" 

Miss Blessing picked up the telephone 
“Morgan 9000,"" she called. “‘Remember 
that number—you'll need it—Mr. Gordon, 
please. —Tommy?—Jenny talking. Tell 
Hillman I got my eyes back, and I want 
10 five minutes whether he’s got it or not! 
Bye! We start now!"’ she announced. 

The Times-Star inhabits its own old 
building, squat among skyscrapers, a city 
landmark, relic of other days. To Pat it 
was dusty, the windows dirty, the floors 
rough, the elevator small; a strange smell 
made her sniff; printer's ink and mucilage, 
old newsprint and the fumes of acid from 
the engraving plant, gasoline and hot lino- 
type metal combined in an indescribable, 
unforgettable odor, the scent of battle to 
a newspaper man. 

Miss Blessing led the way through a nar- 
row hall on the sixth (top) floor to a very 
large room. Dozens of green-shaded electric 
bulbs hung low over scarred desks; a few 
coatless men smoking smelly pipes pound 
ed one-fingered at rattling typewriters 
30 In the center of the room a large semi 
circular table was surrounded with chairs, 
one large one in the center of the horse 
shoe reminding Pat vaguely of a throne 
On the walls were pictures cut from papers, 
48 here and there a letter tacked up, a theatri 
cal poster, several huge calendars, some 
theater programs. The room was bare 
and plain and, to Pat’s fastidious eye, not 
very clean. In one corner was a rolltop 


52 desk, at its side a table and chair, buried 
under what looked to Pat to be all the 
55 newspapers in the world. His feet on the 


desk, a middle-aged man, also in shirt 
sleeves, collar open, and necktie dangling, 
read a newspaper. He had a lined face and 
a keen eye, thin hair and long nervous 
fingers, a thin-lipped mouth that looked 
as if it might smile pleasantly. 

Miss Blessing led Pat over to the man. 


56 
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Then I had 
First a little hazi 


promotion that meant a good deal. 
worked hard I love it 
work like it—not anywhere! 
trouble with my eyes 
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Two men at desks looked up and nodded, 
incuriously, as they passed 

“Mr. Hillman, did Tom tell you I got 
my eyes?” 

Mr. Hillman removed his feet and his 








ness, then glasses and a warning. Then 
more hazin« SS, and now now 
“*Yes?’’ encouraged Pat, gently. ‘“‘And now?’’ 


“The doctor says I must stop using my eyes or go 
blind,”’ in a whisper. 

In the midst of horror and pity, Pat was conscious of 
mixed contempt and joy—contempt for the troubles she 
had worried about, joy that she had no such handicap to 
fight 

Both girls sat silent 
straight and smiled 

I'm through now! I don’t mind if you think me 
queer. What other people think doesn’t really matter 
much. But you'll make me feel a lot more self-respect 
if you prove I’m not the only What's your pet 
trouble?”’ 


Then Miss Blessing sat up very 


goose! 


‘Hating the idea of work, not being able to get any to 
lo, and hav said Pat bluntly 
With a facility which amazed her, the reserved aristocrat 
sat on a park bench and told a total stranger with a snub 
nose her story, and, with a humbleness in the face of the 


ing to do it or starve! 


other's trouble as novel as it was strange, asked for 
¢ u sel 

I've come to the end!"’ confessed Pat. “I can’t find 
inything to do, because I don’t know how to do any- 


thing. Must I go into a store, be a nursemaid, or borrow 

yugh to live on while I learn to do something?” 

Miss Blessing looked at her 

I can’t see you, my dear, plainly enough to know 
whether you are dark or fair, pretty or plain. But I 

ir a lot in your must neither go into a 
If you really have come to the 
end of your rope, I can help you 


} voice. You 
store nor borrow money 


CHAPTER 


“* Are You Game? 


ISS BLESSING piloted Pat to a small two-room 
M apartment in a ‘‘walk up."’ After the drab 
boarding-house in which she economized, Pat 
saw only a homey brightness in the rather plain furniture, 


the simple appointments of Miss Blessing’s home 
“Drop the coat and hat and park!"’ Miss Blessing sug- 


Two 


gested. “‘Then I'll tell you in ten words what you can 
do—if you're game.” 

‘T used to think I was game,"’ Pat answered. 
I don't know. But I'm desperate.” 

“‘Rot!"’ snapped Miss Blessing. ‘You got nothing to 
be desperate about! You haveeyes. That's what I want 
Play eyes for me on the Times-Star; they won't come 
across with much for a beginner, but I'll pay the differ- 
ence. You'll come here to live with me, be guide, phi- 
losopher, friend, errand boy, telephone girl, take = a 
do as you are told, give up all social engagements, eat 
scraggy meals at weird hours, climb stairs, be out in all 
weathers at all hours, work all night and sleep when you 
can—"’ 

“But I don’t understand—I don’t get the idea."’ 

Miss Blessing laughed. ‘You'll have to get used to 
me—I'ma flyaway sort of person. I'ma capable, efficient 
and well-thought-of sob sister—that’s a newspaper 
woman who writes human-interest and pathetic and 
funny angles. I’m alsoa darned good reporter. And I'm 
near blind. But I can see through your eyes. You're a 
lady; you have a fine, useless education, and you don’t 
know anything worth money. But I need what you've 
got, and you need a job, and—how about it?”’ 

Pat's ‘‘easy job’ with the “‘lucrative income”’ had long 
since receded into the distance. She had little money 
and no prospects. To accept this chance offer meant, 
evidently, a tremendous change in her manner and meth- 
od of living; it was a new world into which she was 
invited. Pat had but the vaguest ideas of what a news- 
paper was behind the scenes, or what Miss Blessing 
really wanted of her. But in spite of the catalogue of 
discomforts, of conservative social standards which in 
hibited turning chance acquaintances into intimate com- 
panions, her heart wma to the opportunity 

What's your first name?"’ she asked Miss Blessing 

“Jenny.” 

“All right, Jenny! 


“Now— 


I'm for the job I don’t understand 


and the girl with bravery enough to take a useless person 
like myself for eves. 
But—just one thing 


I'll do my best 


“Fine! Pat, is it? You won't 


ipe. ‘‘"Lo, Jenny!"” he said. ‘Yes, he 
told me. What's it mean? I’m interested "’ 

“This is Pat Prentiss; friend of mine, needs a job 
She's going to play eyes for me. Whither I goeth, she 
goes! She'll see and I'll—oh, Mr. Hillman, I'll pay her 
as much as I can out of my weekly insult, but have a 
heart and put her on the payroll. The doctor says I'll 
get ‘em back, maybe, if I don't use them. I can’t live 
without work, and I can’t work at anything else.”’ 

Miss Blessing walked up to Mr. Hillman, feeling 
blindly. ‘I lost "em for the Times-Star. Give me the 
chance to get ‘em back.” 

“You game?’ Mr. Hillman turned to Pat 
better be! She moves when she starts. 
pest! Tell Willis I said so.” 

“I’m not a pest, and you are a 
Miss Blessing. “‘How much?" 

“You are responsible for her! Cub pay, of course!’’ 

“Come on!"" Miss Blessing grabbed Pat by the arm 
and turned away. ‘Don’t be shocked. We don't waste 
words around this dump.” 

In the business office on the first floor, Miss Blessing 
presented Miss Pat Prentiss to Mr. Willis. 

‘Mr. Hillman says start her at cub’s pay. She's going 
to play eyes for me.” 

Mr. Willis looked sharply over spectacles. ‘‘I'm glad 
you can stick it out. Need an advance?"’ 

“Nice old thing you are! No, thanks. 
check!’ 

Pat could not follow such rapid-fire arrangements. 
The words were as Greek. Miss Blessing took her arm 
“Buy an Evening World and the Herald, and we'll take 
on fuel at the Sign of the Dirty Spoon!” 


“You'd 
All right, you 


good fellow!"’ smiled 


Take a rain 


AT understood that this meant something to eat. 
Miss Blessing told her where to go; she guided the 
half-blind girl to a little restaurant, where the table- 
cloths were the worse for a day's use and the china 
thick, but the food good and inexpensive. 
“Read me the headlines!’’ commanded Miss Blessing 
after ordering soup, bread and milk for two. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 33] 
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The Movies’ Latest Infant—The “Talkie” 


A glance inside the mystery 


studios of a new art 


By Fred Gilman Jopp 


NE of my daily chores is to make the 
rounds of the motion-picture studios 
where the pictures are made. Later I 
view the picture I have seen being 
photographed I used to enjoy this part 

A comfortable loge in a warm, silent 
theater always enabled me to catch up on sleep that 
was stolen by burning the midnight oil 
tricity in writing ( ompantion articles. 

But silence isn't silent any more. Which is why 
I am away behind in my slumbers. It all began ina 
theater several months ago. My hand had snuggled 
into that of my wife, and I was slipping, as was my 
custom, into a gentle doze. Suddenly there was a 
crash, a tinkle of falling glass and a shot; then, 
tearing into my benumbed brain, came shriek after 
shriek. Sleep vanished utterly. I was scared stiff 
scared stiff with the realization that never again 
could I sleep in a movie theater; that nevermore 
would the silent drama be silent 

On the way out of that studio a celebrated star 
brushed against me, while hurrying to her limousine 
And, for the life of me, I couldn't keep these lines 
of Ted Cook's doggerel from running through my 
head 


of the job 


or ¢ lec 





Pi 





“Wrinkle, wrinkle, movie star, 
In your high priced motor-car; 
If the talkies make the grade, 
You'll wait table, I'm afraid 


“Tf the talkies make the grade?’” Aye, there's the rub. 
Just now “‘talkies’’ are strictly taboo to those who seek 
any information about them 

In other days a pass to go through any studio was given 
me whenever I asked for it. So long as I didn’t trip over 
the tripods of cameras, or laugh at the wrong time, | 
could wander about the sets as I pleased. However, those 
days have seemingly gone forever 

Today I am given passes, yes, but they are special 
passes, wound all around with red tape and limitations. 
One color admits me to the studio; another color gra 


ciously permits me to view, from the outside, the costly 
new talkie Stage The third pass—one 
precious than diamonds 


»f the talkie stage 


which the pro 
ducer considers more 


admits me 
to the interior 


















Making a ‘‘talkie.’' The front of the camera booth is of 
plate glass so that no unwanted sound can escape. On 
right, the central control switchboard, where the vol- 
ume of current and modulation of sound is controlled 


d {hove y 1/1, Silence! 


Absurd, these strict regulations, you say. I'm not 
so sure Silence is absolutely imperative on a talkie 
set; the microphone picks up the least murmur of foreign 
noise. Why, Pathe has even painted a sign on their 
studio roof lirplanes please detour." The droning of 
motors, at altitudes of three thousand and more feet, is 
picked up by the supersensitive microphones of the talkie 
apparatus, and Pathé is compelled to do its shooting in 
the still hours of the night. 


tos from M-G-M Studsos 


The carefully padded walls of a 
studio; note the sound-proof com- 
partment in which the operator 
sits. In oval, interior of the 
compartment, where the operator 
is signalling with colored lights 































The other day a director 
threw away two thousand 
dollars’ worth of film and re 
corded impressions because of 
a sneeze. In this particular 
picture the director himself had 
a sneezing spasm in the midst 
of a love scene. When the sequence 
was thrown upon the projection-room 
screen it was found that the sneezes 
registered above all else. Of course the 
scene had to be made all over again. The 
studio treasurer blew up. No wonder; sneezes at $2,000 
per spasm were hard to explain to the New York offices 
of the company 

It is easy to understand how a pass, if given to a per 
son unfamiliar with the making of talking pictures, could 
cost the company a whole lot of money. A cough, the 
scratching of a match, or the shuffling of nervous feet 
anything that produces a noise, however slight—will 
And thar, 
we are told, is the reason why passes to a talkie 
studio are so difficult to obtain 

Maybe so. But the real reason for all this 
great secrecy is this: The present talking-machine 
apparatus 1s constantly being experimented 
with, for it is woefully inadequate As a 
consequence, costly mistakes are made daily, 
and unmade too. In the laboratories, built 
in. conjunction with the new talkie stages, 
many new and very marvelous talkie devices 
are taking shape. As practically all of these 
new inventions are still in the experimental 
stage, and often connected with the working 
talkie apparatus for a test 


record itself indelibly upon the wax record 





it is extremely easy 





to deduce why your presence is not wanted inside 
the talkie studio 

Suppose, for instance, that you were the smart 
radio engineer who recently offered me many pieces 
of silver to take him through a talkie studi 
And suppose that I had taken you through, and 
that your inventive mind had instantly grasped the 
solution of a vital problem that talkie engineers 
were fumbling for. Wouldn't you hustle back to 
your office and have your lawyer draw up papers 
for that particular patent? 
nature. 


That would be human 
The producer's fortune is at stake, and his 
sole way of protecting his investments, just now, 
is to keep his trade secrets hidden from foreign eyes 

However, I have been into that most guarded of 
precincts—the talkie stage. You are now to view, 

en though’ you are not supposed to, how the 
talkies are actually made 

Look about you Everything that was once 
familiar in the making of a motion picture 1s Miss 


ing The director's megaphone, formerly famous 
is the symbol of his calling, is nowhere to be 
seen And for the first time assistant di 


rectors, usually employed for theit 


shouting abilities, are now utterly 


silent. They flit about in rubber 
soled shoes, like prowling ghosts 
So does that once noisy crew of 


studio electricians—the 
juicers.”" 

That little doll house over there 

is the sound-proof booth which 

contains the cinematographers 
and the cameras. The lenses 
of the cameras point through 

a double plate-glass window, 

polished to invisibility. Beside 

the camera booth sits the di 
rector with a man holding a 
small signal board on his lap 
A telephone is beside him. These 
connect with the operator of the 
mixing panel—a tiny room up in 
the wall of the talkie stage. This 

operator modulates the sound issuing 

from the microphones below, and co 

operates with the man at the switchboard 

and the men handling the recording apparatus 

in the recording building—a structure separate from 
the movie stage. 

It is all totally different from anything that you ever 
expected to see, and it is all very weird. Anyhow, it is 
weird enough to make you feel just a little bit crazy 
Perhaps this foolish thought occurs because in gazing 
up to where the mixing panel operator sits you discover 
that the walls of the talkie are expertly padded 
Consequently, it isn't hard to 
occupant of a padded cell! 


At the Blast of a W histle 


From without, no noise of any kind can enter the talkie 
stage to affect the sensitive microphones when once the 
great two-ton steel doors are closed by machinery 


You're locked up, until a djinn, or slave of the lamp, con 


visualize yourself as the 





descends to release you from this magic cavern. And you 
must remember not to sneeze wl a scene is being 
recorded! 

Now a tenseness descends upon everything and every 
body, for a whistle blast has cut through the air. One 
blast means that everyone, no matter how influential, 


must stay absolutely quiet until two quick blasts are 
given by the assistant director 


How still it is! Apparently the whole world 
has stopped moving. Why, you cat actually 
hear the beating of your heart 

The director nods to the switchboard opera 
tor Okch!"’ he says. The operator picks up 


the telephone and informs the mixing panel 
and recording rooms that he is “‘ready to in 
terlock.’" Camera motors and recording ma 
chinery are interlocked, or electrically syn 
chronized, and a green light flashes 


The scene ts of 


How different are the talkies from the old 
stvle movies! The movies were extremely iSy 
in the making, but silent when throw: 
the screen. But the talking pictures are silent 
in the making, and noisy when projected 

We will say that the scene just made was 
successful It isn't sufficient talk about, 
anyway—just a bit of dialogue between two 


{CONTINUED ON PAGB 43) 
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That morning early, a nondescript tramp steamer had made fast at the coaling 


A new serial of a boy’s stirring adventures ; 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


By €. ‘B. ‘Price 
4 thor of "Ship of Dreams”’ 


watches between the front door and the oven where his 
meal was waiting 

Getting in other people's hay, doing other people's 
farm chores—oh, well, what could a fellow do, when his 
mother needed him at home? And yet she needed money, 
too. It wasn't as if he could leave her and get a job in 
town—or gotosea. And as for the rest of his education, 
if he finished high school next winter, he'd be in luck. 
He had dreamed of college, a few years ago—or Annap- 
But that was when his father yas alive. 
Dad would come in from a cruise, and during those thrill- 
ing weeks when he was at home they would plan to- 
gether high career after career for Rodney. ‘‘But couldn't 
I go to sea with you first?’ Rod would ask, and the big 
brown face would twinkle shrewdly as Captain Granger 
said, “‘Shucks—one sailor in the family is too many for 


olis, even. 


CouRTNEY 


ALLEN 


a prisoner on the seas 


your mother. Better stay ashore and be 

the best lubber you know how.” 
Then—his father was lost with his 
ship. He'd told the Company often 
that she was unseaworthy; he'd railed 
and thundered and was to have resigned 
that command at the end of the fatal trip. But that was 
too late. Wallowing under a too-heavy cargo of fruit 
and coffee, she sank in the Caribbean. Mrs. Granger said 
the Company had killed her husband, but that didn't 
make them add a penny to the tiny pension they allotted 
her. She moved with thirteen-year-old Rodney to this 
little backwater, Porthaven, because they could live there 
on almost nothing. The three years since then had only 
made Mrs. Granger cling more closely to Rod. As he 
grew taller and browner he became ever more like his 
father, to her eyes. So what could he do but try and be 
the best lubber he knew how? He had put from him 
forever all thought of going to sea, so long as his mother 
lived; the sea was too tragically present in her heart 
She pulled down the blinds of her front windows, that 
she might not see it at the street end. And there was 
neither money nor time for that education of 
which he had dreamed—the education that was 
to fit him for the career his father had planned. 
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far rather 


would 
have worked there at the coaling-docks, within sight 


Pitching other people's hay! He 


and sound and smell of the ships. Better a dirty stevedore 
with a dock under his feet than a hayseed chore-boy 
milking cows! But his mother couldn't have him near 
a ship So Rodney bowed to her wishes 

The pie was good—blueberry. Rod finished it and 
wiped his hand on his trousers. Now he could walk 
faster, though it was only the thought of his mother 
watching the road that hurried his tired legs. The last 
of sunset lay like a cloth of gold across the fields; the sun 
had left a glory in the sky, but was gone down itself into 
the bay. For from this hill you could see the water 
Rod had been working inland all day; the hot hayfield 
and the drowsy slurring of locusts had held no hint of 
the sea. He ran a few steps now to gain a wider sight 
of the bay, spread like liquid gold on the horizon 

“Hang it!"’ said Rodney. *‘‘By the time I get back, that 
freighter will have gone out. Two to one she will. 
Always my luck to miss the few that do drop in.” 

That morning early, a nondescript tramp steamer had 
made fast at the coaling-docks to fuel up. Rodney, bound 
for his hated haying, had had no chance even to learn 
her name or destination. He always liked to do that, at 
least, when a ship came in, so that he might follow her in 
imagination to those far ports where her task would take 
her. But this ship would be gone; her he could never 
follow down the mysterious seas. Oh, well, perhaps she 
was only going to Boston with fish, after all. Thus 
Rodney consoled himself 

He left the road and struck off across stubbly field and 
pastures scattered with boulder and baybush. A stern, 
stony land for the farmer; why try to farm it? No 
wonder so many coastwise New Englanders had turned 
to the sea, leaving farms deserted. You came upon them 
now and then—bleak little ruins, settling gently into the 
earth that had yielded them nothing. But all that was 
long ago. When people deserted farms nowadays they 
went to the city. “‘Not for me,’’ thought Rodney. 


not even near 


IS short cut through the fields completed, he neared 

the road again. Here wasa high, treacherous, 

field-stone wall, with a steep, down-dropping 
bank on the other side. Rodney stood sizing up the 
wall, wondering at what point it was least likely to 
give way and collapse as he started to climb it, when a 
low sound of angry voices on the road below made him 
stand still to listen. There was a tapping of some tool, 
and many curses. 

‘She's been waiting now a good two hours 
the blazes is the matter with this thing?"’ 

A rendezvous with a lady, perhaps? Rough on her, 
to wait two hours! Rodney peered through a chink in 
the wall. A smart gray saalaiie was drawn up beside 
the bank, its hood open, and two well-dressed men bent 
over the engine, their patience evidently well-nigh 
exhausted—if not quite. 

“One thing,’’ said the taller man to his companion; 
“if I hadn't stepped on it and got by that speed-trap, 
we'd be later than we are.”’ 

‘Oh, hand it to yourself,"’ growled the other. “‘This 
gumseverything. Ifshe doesn't wait for us, it’s all up.”’ 

“She'll wait, all right—she’s gettin’ plenty out of it.” 

Yes, evidently a girl. Was this rivalry? It seemed to 
Rod an unusual situation, for both these gentlemen to be 
in such ardent pursuit of a single lady. He put a foot 
on the soundest stone he could pick out, jumped over the 
wall, and dropped softly down the bank beside the men 

“Can I do anything?” he offered. ‘There's a garage 
about a mile down the road."’ 

The men straightened up and swore again. ‘‘Where'd 
you drop from? Don't need to scare a year’s growth off 
people, do you?”’ 

Their clothes were those of Broadway, and the car 
bore a New York license. They had traveled far to keep 
their tryst! Perhaps it was an elopement. Rod's 
thoughts flew off at a romantic angle, but he answered 
“Sorry. I didn’t mean to scare you. I just came over 
the wall there when I saw you were in trouble.” 

The men glanced up at the high wall, then at each 
other, and then pot | at Rodney, scowling 

“I just gathered you were in a hurry, that’s all,’ Rod 
said. ‘Wondered if I could help.”’ 

The remark seemed to have an unfortunate effect on 
the frustrated travelers; one grasped his monkey-wrench 
more tightly, in an almost menacing way 

“It's none of your business whether we're in a hurry 
or not,"’ he said. ‘‘Nobody’s ever pleased with a busted 
car on a strange road—and dark coming.”’ 

“And ‘she’ waiting for you!’ murmured 
sympathetically. ““Tough luck.” 

Another glance shot between the men, and the big one 
said, with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘Stick around, kid 
maybe you can help. Do you know anything about an 
engine? This isn’t the car I generally drive, and it’s 
got me beat.”’ 

Glad enough for a little gratitude, Rod leaned across 
the open hood. 


What 


Rodney 


‘“What seems to be wrong?’’ he asked, as he looked 

“Some infernal ignition trouble,"’ the short man 
grumbled ‘Starter spins O. K., but there’s no spark, 
and we can't get lights, off and on 

‘T'll run down to that garage, if you like, and get 

somebody,’’ Rod volunteered; but one of the men laid 
a quick hand on his arm 

‘Nothing doing!’’ he said. ‘‘We need you right here. 
You just make up your mind to park here—and when we 
get her going we'll just run you down home." 

“That's great of you,’ said Rod. ‘I'm 
middling tired."’ 

They all tinkered about the stubborn engine, and Rod 
was commissioned to sit behind the wheel and step on 
the starter from time to time, but with no effect. Every 
now and then one of the men would look up quickly 
and stare at him as if hoping to surprise him in the act of 
doing something—Rod knew not what. And once, when 
he jumped rather quickly out of the far side of the car, 
the tall man was beside him in two strides, grinning 
oddly 

‘Just stick around!"’ he repeated hurriedly 
and anyhow, give 


fair-to- 


“We may 


need you yet we'll you a lift 
by ‘n’ by.” ‘ 

‘‘What on earth's the matter with them?”’ Rod won- 
dered. “‘They weren't so delighted to see me at first."’ 


A new thought struck him. ‘‘Maybe they're rum 


‘* Pretty soon ain't immedjit,’’ said Mr. Rankin. *‘‘Come aboard and get an eyeful to last you" 


runners,’’ he surmised, ‘“‘and don't want the car to | 
towed into a garage He cast a stealthy glance at the 


luggage of the party, which was plainly to be seen i 
the rumble. It seemingly consisted of nothing more 
bulky than a couple of bags and a briefcase. But Rodney 
began now to have a slightly uneasy feeling that he was 
being detained. He made one more offer to go for a 
mechanic and was so forcibly advised to stay 
was that his suspicions deepened to an unpleasant 
certainty. Dusk was now falling perceptibly. It was 
becoming impossible to work on the lightless car, and 
the nervousness of the two travelers increased with the 
deepening twilight 

*“How far is it to this Porthaven, 
one demanded of Rod I don't see a thing for it but to 
hoof it, though the bags are blame heavy 

“Tes about three miles,"’ Rodney told them, and they 
groaned and swore again 


where he 


or whatever it is?”’ 


UST then there became visible down the dim road 
one eye of light which approached rapidly, accom 
panied by a rattling, roaring, wheezing and snorting 

sound, recognizable as the mechanical pri 
ancient flivver. It drew up toa shaking stan 


gress a very 
dstill 
the motionless roadster, and a cheery voice hailed 
“In trouble, 





beside 


folks? It’s allus Lizzie has to tow ‘em 
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Drawn for the Youth's Companion by Frank Purchase 


The Companion’s air-mail map of the United States; 


note how completely the network covers the country. 


American 


air-mail routes are the longest in the world 


KNEW a hundred men whose training, skill and 

experience may be said to have fitted them for a 

transatlantic flight. Any one of them might have 

made it. But when you consider that Charles A. 

Lindbergh, and not some other, was first to fly alone 
from New York to Paris, it gives one a feeling that the 
hand of Providence was in it. It has been worth so much 
to aviation, to the nation, to the boys and young men 
of the country, that a man of his type flew to this un- 
precedented fame. 

Aviation has attracted young men of ad- 
venturesome spirit, young men even of 
reckless courage. Daring, rather than cool 
calculation, was the foundation of many 
pioneering ‘‘stunts’’ in the field of avia- 
tion. It is always so: the pioneer is rough 
and ready—and ‘‘polish’’ is not expected 
or asked of him. 


could he fly through the great fog safely, avoiding the 
fatal ice film. 

It is very probable that most—possibly all—of the fa- 
talities which have occurred in transatlantic flights have 
been due to the fact that other pilots did not think this 
problem through successfully, as did Lindbergh. 

Still, after he returned from Europe, many thought of 
him as being, if not foolhardy, then 5 and a state of 
uneasiness existed in which every few days it was re- 
ported that he had crashed. Few of these 
rumors ever reached you in print, but the 
newspapers knew of them; and at the flying 
fields we knew, because reporters phoned 
secking the truth. The truth was of 
course that he was flying on and on, 
sanely and safely. 

‘There are still many things to be done 
in the field of experimental flying,’’ he 


There had been some disagreement and said. ‘‘Someone must do them. If it hap- 
bickering in the camps of the transatlantic pens that I am killed doing these things, I 
am willing to make this sacrifice. . . . In 


fliers when Captain Lindbergh swept into 
the picture. He had overseen the building 
of his plane at San Diego. After tests he 
had hopped to St. Louis, 1550 miles, a 
record trip. In another day he was at 
Roosevelt Field. A week of prepara- 
tion, and he was off! A swift and clean performance! 

The unassuming single-mindedness of his preparations 
had lifted this transatlantic competition in the public 
mind. That in itself was a contribution to aviation. 

Another one of the hundred might have done that; 
but I wonder what other pilot would have shown such 
poise before commoner and royalty in Europe, such 
dignity in the face of idolatrous crowds at home, and 
such flint-like hardness since in avoiding all things which 
did not mean the ‘‘advancement of aviation’’? That is 
why I say that it seems as if the hand of Providence was 
in it 

If he had been in fact just ‘‘a flying fool,” in all proba- 
bility he would never have reached Paris, or, succeeding, 
he would have done aviation some irreparable injury, 
either through an indiscretion or by crashing while 
attempting some rash antic. 


Since the Transatlantic Flight 


In the public mind perhaps the ‘‘daringest thing’’ he 
did while crossing the Atlantic was flying so low as al- 
most to skim the waves. If you are flying high in air 
and the engine stops, you have several minutes in which 
to seek and correct the trouble; but if you are speeding 
along in a land plane ten feet above the water and your 
engine stops, the end comes quickly. Nevertheless, that 
was possibly the sanest thing Lindbergh did on that 
flight. He had met fogs high in air and then ran into 
temperatures at which ice begins to form on wings and 
propeller. Ice tends to force planes downward because 
of its weight; but it also reduces the lifting powers of the 
wings, by changing their shape—‘‘altering the air-foil.”’ 
When he no longer could climb above this cold fog, 
Lindbergh came down almost to the water's surface. 
Why2 The water was warmer than the air; it had 


warmed the air immediately above it, and there only 








Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
in evening dress 


any similar field of experiments accidents 
must be expected. The men who run the 
risks usually are the least concerned about 
their personal safety.” 

When, last spring, Lindbergh ‘‘retired 
from public life’’ he had flown more than 200,000 miles! 
He had made almost 8000 flights and had carried nearly 
8000 passengers. He had spent 2520 hours in the air. 
In a year he had flown the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ more 
than 40,000 miles. 

Just what has he done for aviation? I am asked. 

That is a difficult problem to answer. Hundreds of us 
are working for the advancement of aviation: many 
others have contributed heavily to its progress. But 
some amazing things have happened since Lindbergh 
flew the Atlantic! They happened as a result of collective 
effort, of course; but, try as we would, we could not 
bring such things to pass before ‘‘Slim’’ Lindbergh flew 
to Paris, focusing attention 
on avtation, and Colonel 
Lindbergh toured the 
country, holding attention 
and proving that aviation 
had “arrived.” 

At the risk of being labelled 
““statistical’’ let us have a 
look at some of the things 
that have come about: 

First: You will recall that 
Lindbergh traveled through 
the forty-eight states, driving 
home the simple message that 
we must have airports. With 
what result? On an average, 
three new airports are dedi- 
cated each work-day in the | . 
United States! Seventy-five 
are being opened each month. ees 
The Department of Commerce gin. Wide World 
lists 1265 airports. An aéro- 
nautical magazine estimates 
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that since the New York-Paris flight, in eighteen 
months, cities, towns and private concerns have author- 
ized the spending of three hundred millions on airports, 
rophesies that another eighteen months will see 
an additional half a billion dollars appropriated for 
this purpose! 

Second: In the year 1926, according to the American 
Aircraft Directory, 636 airplanes were built for com- 
mercial use; in 1928, according to a preliminary govern- 
ment estimate, more than 6000 were built. That is a 
tenfold increase! 

Third: The year before the conquest of the Atlantic, 
airplanes in this country flew 12,000 miles each day; now 
they fly three times that distance daily. The air-mail 
route mileage has more than doubled. 

All these figures may read like a page out f a civics 
text-book—and perhaps you are not looking for ‘‘text- 
book stuff’’ in The Youth’s Companion; but there is 
reason for such a collection of hard facts. You are in- 
vited to consider them again on some dull afternoon 
when a “‘what’s the use?”’ feeling holds sway! 

And then I should like to point out further that, 
while it is true that Lindbergh captured public attention 
by his achievement, he held it by his conduct. He did 
more than any other individual to prepare the country 
for aviation; and in his new job he is doing more, in all 
probability, than any other person, toward preparing 
aviation for the country. The new Lindbergh is not so 
well known to the country. Nor is the “new aviation,” 
which is just around the corner. 

Winding up his meteoric public career, last spring, 
Colonel Lindbergh traveled to New York to receive the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation medal in recognition of 
his contribution to international peace. He received also 
a check for $25,000—which I believe he stuffed into a 
coat pocket and forgot! During one week he made 
twenty flights a day over Washington, carrying two hun- 
dred Congressmen and nine hundred other prominent per- 
sons in demonstrating air progress. He made a spectacu- 
lar flight to Canada, carrying pneumonia serum in an 
attempt at saving the life of Floyd Bennett. And he 
tucked the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ into an immortal niche 
in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. He was 
“through” as a public personage! 


The New Big Job 


The very next month, as it happens, he began serving 
rig ay again! The job on which he is now engaged 
is the biggest thing since Kitty Hawk. Twenty-five years 
ago, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., the Wright brothers proved 
that man could fly. The job now—and months of labor 
already have gone into it—is to demonstrate that the 
airplane will carry passengers coast-to-coast, on a schedule 
as precise as that of a railway time-table. 

When it was announced that Colonel Lindbergh had ac- 
cepted appointment as head of the technical committee 
of Transcontinental Air Transport, which proposed to 
establish a joint air-rail route from New York to Los 
Angeles, the public, I think assumed that he had taken 
on an advisory position, light in duties. We do not 
know what Lindbergh himself may have thought in the 
beginning. But, after a few days of looking into the 


and 


problems handed to him, he went to C. M. Keys, the 
president, and declared he would need help, and probably 
a good deal of it. 








A new Eufopean passenger plane: the 30-passenger Dornier Superwal, with two 
tandem en ‘ines, flying over the waters of Bodensee, Germany 
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Thing Since Kitty Hawk 


**Fine,’’ Mr. Keys said. 
you need. 
want?” 

It happens that I was the first man he asked for, and I 
was sent abroad to spend two months studying the 
English and Continental passenger routes. Lindbergh 
dropped more or less out of sight—that is, insofar as the 
public was aware of him. He would appear here and 
there for a day, two days, and be off across country with- 
out apparent reason. To the casual observer it might 
have seemed that he was “‘joy-riding’’ around the coun- 
try, chiefly in the West, while I was having a pleasant 
‘air holiday’ over Europe. Asa matter of fact, we 
both scouting—and working very hard. 

I studied established air routes, with special attention 
to the ‘‘train dispatching’’ phases of it, to weather re- 
porting, to methods of maintaining communication. 
Lindbergh was the pioneer. He was “blazing a trail’’ 
for the first transcontinental passenger service in aviation 
history. It may seem a far cry from Daniel 
Boone to a pilot slipping along at better than 
a hundred-mile gait. The latter notches no 
trees to mark a route; nevertheless he was, in 
this case, finding a trail. 

Consider the size of these United States, and 
how many hundreds of miles of uncharted air 
there are above it; then set for yourself a task 
of finding the one air route across it which will 
connect with established railway lines, touch 
big cities, offer ‘way stations’’ at 200-mile 
intervals and about four “‘division points’’ with 
special machine-shops and servicing facilities, 
pass through territory having the most favor- 
able weather and the fewest fogs and storms, 
provide fields adequate in size to be used by 
huge, heavily loaded passenger planes, and pass 
over terrain on which emergency landings can 
be made—in short, lay out the ideal air route 
across the country, on which planes may fly 


By 


As told to Earl Reeves 


“You may have all the help 
It is up to you to decide. Whom do you 


ere 





Times-Wide World 


Loening 


the cockpit of a new 
Amphibian 


Colonel Lindbergh in 


winter and summer, 365 days a year, on exact schedule! 
Well, that was Lindbergh's first job; and that is why he 
had been flitting about over a wide territory, saying 
nothing with characteristic brevity. As a matter of 
fact that route had been mapped two or three differ- 
ent times. 

In Europe I had spent many hours in the air alongside 
pilots flying giants having wing-spread of nearly 130 feet. 
Routes there are comparatively short, for the most part; 
our problem is to be on a bigger scale, though in the be- 
ginning at least we shall have no such giant planes as 
are flown abroad. 

- Everything that we do here in America has to be ona 
big scale. About three-quarters of Europe's passenger 
routes are in a strip of territory including eal my Paris 
and Berlin. That strip is about 600 miles long. By the 


(asey Jones 


time this article appears 
in print there probably 
will be in operation a 
dozen mail routes longer 


than the Berlin-Paris 
line, and many of these 
plan passenger service 
soon, 


While you, in all prob 
ability, read of air lines 
of Germany or France or 
England that carry pas 
sengers a few hundred 
miles and thought Uncle 
Sam was lagging far be 
hind for once, National 
Air Transport was whip 
ping mail and express and 
an occasional passenger 





Ewing Galloway 


Loading freight at Curtiss Field 
speed of 85 miles per hour 


through the air for 1718 miles, New York to Dallas. It 
was the longest air route in the world, but few Ameri 
cans, old or young, knew we had won that particular 
championship Or did you know that the title has since 
passed to Boeing Air Transport, Chicago to San Fran 
score 1949 miles* Lay that route down out of 
Paris, and it reaches ‘“‘out of bounds” into Turkey, the 
far corner of Russia, or into the fringes of Asia—where I 
am afraid there would be small use for luxurious air lines 

Early in the spring we shall open the new air-mail route 
which will dwarf anything yet attempted, here or abroad 
It will be, in the last analysis, a ‘Lindbergh line."’ It 
has been associated in the public mind with his name, 
to be sure; but I call it that because he is putting this new 
transportation system together, bit by bit. Many of us 
are helping, but as chief of the technical committee the 
final decisions rest with him, and no plan goes forward 
without his O. K 

To those who may have assumed that he was “‘playing 
about,”’ that he had retired to a “‘soft-snap job,’ I can 
only say that I wish them the ‘‘joy”’ of learning all the 
things it is necessary to know and making all the de 
cisions that it is necessary to make in the course of form 
ing the first 3000-mile air transport line in history! 

Would you invest a round million dollars in several en- 
gines of a special type to haul a special train over a 
Western leg of the air-rail journey? Or just how would 
you spend two million dollars on flying equipment at a 
time when the biggest giant now designed will be ‘‘way 
out of date’’ in less than a year? What is an air-rail 
station, or what should it be? Can you draw a plan and 
a picture of what it should be? 


cisco 


Unanswered Questions 


Thase are the sort of questions with which we dealt 
There were no answers in the back of the book. There 
were no answers to most of our problems anywhere. We 
1 creative thinking; and remember 
g had to be done b “prop” 


had to do what is calle 
that all the thinki 
turned. 

The scontinental railroad lines grew 
gradually, though actually there is not a line today which 
you always have to break 
your journey in rail travel across the country But we 


2 


planned to make a 3000-mile transportation line spring 


fore a 
tran 


SO called 


crosses {rom coast to coast 





he plane is a Curtiss “‘Robin,”’ 
a new light craft which will carry a load of 700 Ibs. at an average 
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Fasrchtld Aerial Surveys, In 


Possibly the best known of our flying fields: 
Curtiss Field at Mineola, L. I. 

into being full-grown, going full speed, carry 
ing passengers by plane in the daytime, and by 
Pullman at night 

Soon after I came back from Europe, Lind 
bergh began calling in other helpers. There 
was Col. Paul Henderson, known as ‘‘the father 
of the air mail,” he directed its es 
tablishment while a government official 
He is general manager of National Air Trans 
port, and a member of the technical committee 
of T. A. T. Others you will know 
Com. Jerome Hunsaker, who designed the 
Shenandoah and helped design the Navy sea 
planes which crossed the Atlantic, was called 
in on one problem, that of communications 
Maj. Thomas Lanphier, peace-time “‘ace,”’ 
who commanded the crack First Pursuit Group, 
was sought for advice on airplanes and en 
gines. Then there is H. C. Ferguson, a man of 
a new profession which has developed in the 
last two or three years; he is a designer of airports 
Still another technical adviser first knew present 
chief under somewhat trying circumstances. At a Texas 
training field two planes locked wings in mid-air and 
crashed—but not until Cadets Lindbergh and Love came 
down by silken parachute, thereby “‘joining the Cater 
pillar Club." Phil Love now is a pilot and airport 
engineer 

Meanwhile, because the Pennsylvania Railroad had 
become a partner in Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Colonel Lindbergh became ‘‘consulting acronautical engi 
neer’’ to that vast rail system. As re 
‘bosses the Pennsylvania Railroad,’ which is a biggish 
sort of job for a lad turned twenty-six. And yet, he 
such a position in public esteem that even a vice president 
of that railroad feels inclined to treat him with due defer 
ence. I was told of an instance 

The Pennsylvania vice-president called Lindbergh, long 


bec ause 


also 


his 


gards aviation, he 


holds 


distance, in St. Louis The railway official said he 
“‘would be very greatly obliged’’ if the Colonel would 
run up and report on the newly opened Chicago-St. Paul 
passenger air line 
**Surely,”’ Lindbergh replied. “‘Much obliged to you.’ 
He probably was thankful for the assignment at that 


it gave him a chance to look at something newly started 
in aviation, and it gave him another chance to tly 


Flying is Life Work and Hobby 


So far as I know, Lindbergh has no hobby. Flying is 
his life work—and his hobby. Now] like flying,—that’s 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE § 
Tines-Wi 
“The Three Musketeers,"" the famous trio of Army 
flyers, with Colonel Lindbergh flying the first plane. 


Note the number on his fuselage—13 
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HE instant that he turned the knob and set the 
door ajar Johnny knew that Miss Link had been 
mistaken, that the president of the John M 


Harrison Company was not alone 1 


f his private 


office, and that he, Johnny, should have been 
held up in the reception-room However, there was 
othing for it now but to keep on, and so Johnny en 
tered, met his father’s surprised and disapproving frown 
vith an apologetic grin, closed the door noiselessly and 
made his way across to one of the windows that looked 
down on. the thing trafic of Fifth Avenue, eight 
stories below 


He took with him a mental photograph of the scene 
mn which his back was 


now turned; of the large square 
room flooded with winter sunlight in which his father’s 


big flat-topped desk stood like an island in a placid sea 
of gray-green carpet; of his father, an erect, immaculate, 
rather awesome figure in the armchair; of the younger 
man who stood facing him—heroically, Johnny thought 
with tight lips The intrusion had momentarily 
checked the president's remarks, but now they began 
again 
Johnny tried not to hear, but the sounds from the 
avenue were too subdued to drown the co!d, incisive 
speech. Johnny mentally squirmed, his sympathies 
very much with the subordinate on the carper. Gosh, 
he reflected, Dad could certainly turn the cold tap! Then 
the other voice was speaking, respectfully regretful but, 
Johnny noted with satisfaction, with no trace of 
rvility. His words were few and were heard in silence 


1 glass before him. Gee, that 
come-back It looked as though Dad would 
to back-water a bit! An instant’s silence followed 
Then, satisfied that the other had quite finished, Mr. 
Harrison's brittl | 


Johnny grinned ; 


was some 


have 


words fe!l again 


Chat aspect doesn’t come into it, Turner. IT am not 
discussing the results of an insubordinate action, but the 
action itself. That action was inexcusable, the more so 
since, on your own showing, it was deliberate. A con 
cern of this kind is dependent on discipline, on the loyal 


obedience of all its employees. The disregarding of i 


i] 
Turner, and that charge I 
h I have no more to say, save 
that I shall be very sorry if another instance of the kind ts 


structions is disobedience, 


have brought against you 


brought to my attention.” 
Yes, Mr. Harrison.”’ 

Johnny stared into the street until he heard the soft 
click of the closing door Then he faced about with a 
rucful smile 

Gosh, Dad, Mussolini's got nothing on you!’ he 


exclaimed. ‘What's the poor chap done?”’ 
Mr. Harrison motioned the boy to sit down 
you knew better than to here 
fave 1, he said 
“Sorry, Dad, 


“Thought 
I'm en- 


come in while 


but Miss Link sent 
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like a good soldier, with 
head up. Didn't like it, 
of course, but knew he 
deserved it and kept his 
mouth shut.’" Mr. Har- 
rison's smoothly-shaven 
facerelaxed,and hechuckled. ‘‘Hedidn’t want to, either, 
John. The things he was saying to himself were plenty!"’ 

“TIL bet they were! But what about that claim of 
his that he'd saved the firm a bunch of money? Some- 
thing about a renewed contract, wasn’t it?”’ 
Mr. Harrison nodded as he tapped the 
ashes from his cigar into an onyx 

tray “Yes, the W. S. I. folks 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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have been doing a good 
deal of growling lately; 
claimed 


our west-of-river 
prices were too high. Yes, 
I guess Turner saved that con- 


tract all right. Exaggerated a mite, 
though, when he put it at a hundred and 
thirty thousand. A hundred and eighteen 
or twenty’s nearer the fact.” 

“Well, but weren't you a bit heavy with him 
then? Gosh, Dad, if a man can save a hundred and 
twenty thousand by jumping the traces—well, if it had 
been me I guess I'd have handed him a cigar and raised 
his pay?”’ 

“T don't think you would, John; [hope not. Initiative 
is a fine thing, but strict adherence to orders is a finer 
Modern business is like an army, John. There's got to 
be one man in supreme authority, and what he says must 
go every time. Otherwise there's going to be confusion, 
a sapping of morale, disaster, and eventually defeat. As 
I told Turner, the fact that he saved money for the firm 
is quite outside the subject. He did save it, but he 
saved it by jumping over the heads of his superiors and 
butting into another department, which was something 
he knew very well he hadn't any right to do. He was 
acting in defiance of instructions and authority. He 
was all wrong. Well, you're going back on the four- 
something train, are you?”’ 

“Yes, sir; four-sixteen from the Pennsy. Got to get 
back and hunch the old shoulders again, Dad.” 

“Umph! I don't see you getting round-shouldered 
with all the studying you tell about! Well, I guess you 
didn’t come up here just to say good-by again."’ He 
pulled open a drawer and extracted a check-book. 

‘Where's your bag?”’ 

“Downstairs, sir. I left it in the taxi.” 

“Oh! And the taxi is ticking all this time, is it?’’ 

“Well, I didn’t know I'd run square into a family row, 
Dad. I couldn't tell that, now could I?’ And Johnny 
smiled disarmingly across the desk. 

‘““Umph,”’ said Mr. Harrison again as his pen left a 
black trail on a pale-blue oblong of paper. ‘Well, make 
this do for a time, son, for there won't be any more right 
away.’’ It sounded implacable, but Johnny only smiled 
respectfully. He had heard things like that before. Mr. 
Harrison blotted the check, folded 
it carefully and handed it over. 


mein. Then I thought I might as As he did so his gaze traveled 
well keep comit over the recipient and his expres- 
Umph! Well, no matter sion softened. “‘Be a good boy, 
What was it you asked? Al son. Take care of yourself, and 
Turner? Fine fellow, John, | don’t get hurt in hockey. Maybe 
headstrong. I had to read the I'll take a run over some day before 
ct to hin long. Good-by.”’ 
And how!"’ murmured Johnny ‘“Good-by, Dad. Thanksa lot for 
Not Mt Harriso this.’" Johnny thrust the check in- 
vned \ few plain, perfectly toa pocket, and they shook hands, 
rate words. When a ma formally and a little solemnly. 
falls out of line he hears about 
f m If he’s sensible, he t OSEPH SPENCER MUDGE, 
s coming to him and d ‘ of the Lower Middle Class of 
make t ul mistake agai There's just one place for a Wickham School, was a square- 
I er’s ! oO f the be alie, and it ain't on the ice,”’ ly - proportioned, heavily - built, 
in his department, and he took it said Todd) able bodied youth of sixteen years 





By ‘Ralph Henry “Barbour 


HaROLD 


going on seventeen. He 
had pale-blue eyes, a snub 
nose, unruly brown hair 
and a mouth so accustom- 
ed to smiling in tolerant 
amusement at life that he 
found it difficult to pull its corners down when his mood 
infrequently demanded an appearance of gravity or grief 
When, having lasted just two weeks and two days on the 
football squad, he was unconditionally released, he tried 
hard to assume an expression of pained resignation, but 
his mouth was stubborn, and he soon gave up the effort. 
After all, he had never expected to make the team; so 
what was the use of snauadhie hurt feelings? 


ANDERSON 


In his Junior year he 
branch of athletic endeavor open to him. 
approach to a triumph pret 
home-run in the ninth inning of the game with Lower 
Middle was still frequently recalled. Lower Middle was 
leading by three runs in the last of the inning; Junior 
had men on first and second, and Joseph was the final 


had tried his hand at every 
His closest 
on the diamond, and his 


hope. He selected the first delivery to rest his bat 
against, and the ball traveled away from there hurriedly 

Some eighty bright-eyed, downy-cheeked youths went 
quite mad with joy, and everything was jake for an 
extra inning. That hit was one of the longest ever made 
on the Junior diamond, yet when the first two runners 
were in the arms of their admiring cohorts Joseph was 
just tearing himself loose from second; and when the 
ball, twice relayed, arrived at the plate Joseph was still 
doggedly plugging along on the final leg of his journey. 
So there wasn’t any extra inning; Lower Middle won, 
14 to 13, and Joseph gave up baseball. 

However, discouragement rolled from Joseph like 
raindrops off a duck’s back, and he returned to Wickham 
as determined as ever to achieve fame as anathlete. Ill 
success at football was accepted philosophically. There 
still remained basketball and hockey, track and baseball. 
But baseball was of the future, as was track to a lesser 
degree. After some thought and several consultations 
with ‘‘Dip’’ Oakes, his room-mate, he decided to con 
centrate on hockey. 

Dip wasn't especially encouraging, though. “‘How,” 
shal Dip, not without reason, ‘do you expect to play 
hockey when you say yourself you can’t skate?"’ 

“Well, I skate a little,’’ replied Joseph. **And I guess 
I can learn more about it. You see, I don't have any 
trouble using my skates, Dip; it’s just keeping my body 
balanced that worries me. As soon as the ice comes I'll 
get some fellow to give me a few pointers. And then, at 
Christmas recess, I'll go to one of the rinks and take a 
few lessons. I ought to be pretty good by the time the 
team starts going. I've played some, you know, and, 
though you may not believe it, I can shoot pretty nicely 

“Well, I never knew you to lie, Josie,"’ said Dip, ‘‘and 
so I'm bound to believe it. I'll tell you frankly, though, 
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it I'd give him the laugh 
Joseph looked quite touched by this declaration of 
faith, and went over to the village and bought himself a 


if any other fellow told me th: 


new hockey stick and two pucks. And the next day he 
set to work. He had free. periods—*‘floats’’ they called 
them at Wickham—each week-day morning, save Satur 
day, and by devoting an extra half-hour to his studies 
in the evenings he was enabled to put the floats to 
practical use. The gymnasium floor was always un 
occupied before midday, and he could do as he pleased 
thereon. It pleased him’ to practice shooting. 

He began by consolidating what he already knew of 
the art with what he could get from a book on ‘‘How to 
Play Ice Hockey”’ into a base on which to erect a perfect 
performance with stick and disc. For a while he 
merely shot, paying no heed to where the puck landed, 
whether against the racks that held dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs or against the wire-protected windows. He 
didn’t particularly care about hitting the racks, since 
the wooden implements made a good deal of noise when 
they fell to the floor; and, besides, he had to go around 
afterward and put them back. The first time he had 
neglected to do that and had occasioned the posting of 
an indignant notice by the director. It was much better 
to hit the wire screens, for they only said ‘‘Pi-i-nggg!’ 
and tossed the puck back to him. 

He had a good deal of difficulty in perfecting himself 
in the science of raising the puck. It was easy enough 
to skim the disc along the floor with force and speed, 


but to get that same piece of rubber to rise from the sur- 
face and skim through the air was something else. How 
ever, Joseph, like many another amiable person, pos 
sessed patience and determination, and, since he began 
his self-inflicted course of instruction before the football 
season had reached its disastrous close, he found more 
than a month in which to solve his problem, and solve 
it he did. 





























end, he 
indicated by 
first, 


Toward th was shoot- 


ing at a goal two 


Indian clubs set up, at SIX 
feet apart and, later, five 
if he hit one of the clubs squarely 
the puck it either toppled 


over or squirmed out of place, in 


Because 
with 
which case h 


back 


his 


had to go and set it 
again, it wasn't long before 
shots the ex 
tremities of the goal with unfailing 
certainty Nor, of course, 
he long satisfied with sliding his 
shots home. Such efforts are 


were avoiding 


was 


too 


easily stopped. He began to in 
sist on ‘‘ankle cutters,’” or at least 
shots that crossed the goal-line 
well below knee-height. To make 


those he had to lift the puck, and 
lifting a puck from a clean oak 
] none too simple a matter 
On the rink the player may count 
ped off by the 
skates to elevate the puck slightly 
above the surface, but Joseph was 
provided with no such aid, and 
when the puck sailed clear of the 
boards it was simply b 


d his mind 





on granules of ice scra 





his 


CCAUSE 


said it must! 


WTISTS at 


There wasn't even a good nipping frost at Wickham 
during the close of the fall term, to say nothing of ice, 
and so the attaining of further skill in skating was de 
home. Just how much he bettered 
himself during the ten days of vacation was a problem 
to Dip, for he was inclined to be vague on the subject 
of his rink lessons. Someone called Ethel, presumably 
of the female sex, bobbed up frequently in Joseph's nar- 
ration of his skating experiences, and Dip had his 
suspicions. 


layed until he got 


APTAIN JOHNNY HARRISON called candidates 

together two days after the beginning of the new 

term, and Joseph was one of the first on hand in 
the gymnasium that mild and dour afternoon. Lacking 
ice, Johnny cheerfully explained, they would put in 
some indoor work. They put in six days of it, and then 
the rink froze at last, and ‘“Toddy,’’ whose real name was 
Mr. Anselm Conly and who had recently arrived on the 
scene, took the eager squad outdoors 

After three days Joseph was assigned to the scrub 
team. It had been thoroughly demonstrated that he 
couldn’t skate but could shoot, and so Mr. Lord, who 
taught mathematics until half-past three every day ex 
cept Sunday and then presided at the Christian Associa- 
tion meeting, allowed Joseph to wobble about as best 
he could until an opportunity to make a shot presented 
itself. Unfortunately, Joseph's inability to retain com- 
mand of his equilibrium while on skates continued, 
and, since the ability to shoot goals is of small conse- 
when the get within shooting 
range, Mr. Lord took counsel with himself. He didn't 
quite want to relegate Joseph to private life, for he liked 
him, just as the others did who knew him, and the candi- 
date certainly tried hard; besides, there was still the 
chance, minute but existent, that Joseph might some day 
learn to maintain a more or less perpendicular position. 
So Graves, who hadn't shown much sense as a goal-keeper, 
was dislodged, and Joseph was given his position. He 
filled the space in front of the cage much more extensively 
than Graves had, lessening by just so much the unpro 
tected area. And, anyhow, it was a relief to the second- 
team coach to get him out from underfoot! 

Joseph regretted that in his new position he would not 
be able to apply the skill attained on the floor of the 
gymnasium in the interest of the team and to his own 
benefit, but the job of goalie was not without its prob 
lems, and he set himself to solving them. Bulk counted, 
and so did a certain calm poise of mind. He was not over- 
quick, yet as time went on he developed an ability to 
thrust forth skate, hand or blade with surprising celerity 
and to move his padded legs hither and yon with astonish- 
ing ease. In short, after a fortnight on the scrub, he gave 
promise of some day developing into that rare bird, a 
first-class goal-tender. Of course a goal-tender has little 


quence shooter can't 


It would have been as easy to stop the downhill rush of a runaway truck 


as to stop Joseph 


Joseph wept no tears over that. He k 


He lumbered across mid-ice, upsetting a red-leg on 
the way, swayed perilously, recovered, and sent the puck sailing 





a sk 


that 


chance to display his prowess 


Wf any is l 
cw I c was 
very poor skater and feared that 
fessional—assisted between times 
improve him very greatly in the interims 
of tending goal, he would venture a few yards into the 
open, but, as he invariably fell down at least once before 
he could return to the support of the cage, he didn’t in 
dulge too frequently in such vain displays 
Dip, “It wasn’t the first step, but the upke 
worried Joseph. 

Joseph stood up every afternoon like an animate 
and was shot at by the first team for twenty, s« 
thirty minutes. Occasionally 
him, but Graves was too vulnerable to please the second 
January proved freakish as to weather, and 
toward the end a mild spell turned the rink into mush 
and, incidentally, rena the the 
scheduled contest. Wickham was rather new in hockey 
and had yet to score a victory over her principal athletic 
rival, Dade Academy, having been beaten thrice in as 
many recent seasons. 


ot even a rink pro 
by Ethel would ever 


Occasionally, 


To quote 
chat 


target 
ymetimes 
Bud Graves understudied 
team coach 


cancellation of first 


The Dade game was scheduled for 
the last Saturday in February, and it was on that 
that coach and captain, players and supporters set thei 
gaze. 


yame 


Five other contests were scheduled ahe: d of it, 
but, with a single exception, these were counted of little 
importance. The exception Stephen's. St 
Stephen's had been playing ice hockey and winning at it 
for as many Harrison had had 
birthdays, which were eighteen; and as a result she was a 
bic “high hac’’ and a trifle overbearing. Next to beating 
Dade, Wickham wanted nothing better than to send 
St. Stephen's home with trailing banners, an event pos 
sible but far from probable. However, up to within four 
days of the Saturday set for St. Stephen's appearance at 
Wickham, hope for a victory animated the school. Then, 
like a tender plant exposed to an icy blast, it withered 
and died. 

Beatty, the first team goal-keeper, went to the dis- 
pensary with chicken-pox one day, and Warne, the center, 
joined him there the next. Warne had made the mistake 
of trying conclusions with a goal-post. The goal-post 
was of iron, and Warne’s head wasn't. The loss of the 
regular center was not in itself a serious blow; Boyden 


was ot 


years as Capt. Johnny 


was almost as good; but, taken in conjunction with the 
absence from the game of Beatty, it had all the ear 
marks of a serious calamity. Boyden played center on 
Thursday and performed creditably, but Ericson, substi 
tute goalie, proved a broken reed And so, on Friday, 
gratified but not overwhelmed, Joseph was switched from 
one end of the rink to the other and spent a pleasant 
forty-minutes defeating the strenuous efforts of his recent 
teammates to tally. Of course he didn’t defeat all such 
efforts, but the practice session ended with first 
on the long end of an 11-to-4 score, 
seen that Joseph wasn't asleep 

The school said nice things about Jos« ph’s performance 
and predicted that next year, with Beatty no longer on 
“ee he would make a whizz of a goal-tend, but it 


tne SIX 


and so it may be 


didn't recover its former hopefulness to any extent, and 
when, on the cold and 
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following windy afternoon, 
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“To,’’ began Mr 
Stephen Adams 
brusquely, “Tn 
afraid you've bitten 





ff more than you 
can cheu 7 
| Mo in Jordar *“T know it 
will tak i to manage anything for 
Ai urah = Wi iwake and all those cats 
But | ha 
It frosty hiny February after 
Joa tl i d dress and the 
hat to match that had both been presents from the 
Christmas guest, | 1 well, her excuse for wearing 
them this time w that ic would please Aunt Sarah! 
With th 7 hermos tucked under one arm, she 
lanced d H St t, her head, under the little 
{ hat, f fa gay whirl of wonderments: who else 
1 be 1 ted to Polly West's birthday supper-party; 
1M let her wear the mistletoe pendant; and 
1 sl | inything, besides providing soup and 
leasant ¢ ersatt for Aunt Sarah and the cats? 
Aunt Sarah Wideawake was a ti y, apple cheeked old 
idy who lived in a specklessly neat, picturesqucely 
tumble-dow little old house in the very middle of Hills 
boro Street. She lived there alone—unless you counted 
Melissa, her yellow cat, and an indefinite number of 
vellow kittens, with a few Maltese, black, gray or 
ttced Kitt \\ in tor variety 
P f Aunt Sarah's charm consisted in the possession 
yf very alert but entirely uncompromising mind of her 
It was fully mad two subjects: she was 
ing to live and die in the house her great-grandfather 
had but 1 her mother had willed to her, and she 
\ | \ lro iny of Melissa's kittens or let any 
else do so. Occasionally, if someone she thoroughly 
approved of wanted a kitten, she gave one away; but, 
is she thor hly approved of very few people, and as 
Melissa ha fine cat, produced very long, scrawny, 
Li pring, rifts could seldom be arranged 
The ol] lIlsboro families understood Aunt Sarah and 
sympatl her desire to keep her old home, and 
they didn’t especially mind the cats. But the summer 
peop! sidered ‘‘that old Miss Wideawake's”’ scorn 
f their exorbitant offers for her desirable though 
| lated property absurd and worse And those of 
> Ww I ighbors complained quite 
t their bird-baths and bird-feeding stations 
‘ ips to lure the dear little songsters to un 
vd Melissa and her progeny prowled 
And \ Sara heumatism was so bad that 
could arely hobbk ibout het cold little house 
Mr. Stephen A s had s hat the bank couldn't 


lend her any more money. And 
Mrs. Stephen Adams (who had 
only married into an old family 
and still had a summer visitor's 
point of view had written Miss 
Sarah a disagreeable letter, threat- 
cning to do something drastic 
about the way Melissa caught 
her chickadees. 

Joan, mulling all this over, de- 
cided that the situation was quite 
helpless. She'd just feed Aunt 
Sarah some soup and read the 
¢ paper to her and—but hadn't 
“Miss Fix-It advertised to do 

‘‘what anybody wanted’’? And 

everybody in Hillsboro, including 

Aunt Sarah, would like to have 
»her kept warm and comfortable 

and happy, although on matters 

of detail they differed radically. 

“Confidential or general jobs 

solicited’: that was Miss Fix-It’s 

phrasing Well, it would cer- 
tainly take a jack-of-all-trades, who was a genius at 
working fast and keeping her mouth shut, to fix up Aunt 
Sarah. With a magnificent disregard of financial re- 
muneration, induced by the possession of a velvet dress, 
a French hat, a modish necklace, and a bank balance 
from Wremnant Wreaths, Joan resolved to “‘fix’’ Aunt 
Sarah Wideawake, happify all factions concerned, and 
then, in the blaze of this remarkable achievement, surely 
somebody else as exciting and interesting as Courtney 
Mitchell, Jr 7 
at nine dollars a week, or even ten 

By this time Joan had arrived at Miss Sarah's. Go- 
ing up the steps, she stumbled and almost dropped 
the soup 


would give her an exciting assignment 


She examined the steps critically; one was 
rotten—positively dangerous. Miss Fix-It 
made a mental note to put her brother Johnny, who 
liked carpentry as much as he loathed arithmetic, on 
that part of the Wideawake job 

Oh, Joan dear, it’s a lovely dress and a lovely, lovely 
hat,”’ chirped Miss Sarah. ‘You'll excuse my not rising 

you'd think I weighed a ton, judging by the effort it 
takes for me to move.” 

“Of course you're not to stir!’ Joan pulled the little 
worn shawl up over the thin shoulders. “‘Does the fire 
need just one more stick, Aunt Sarah? And then—I 
want a cup made some extra-good vegetable 
soup today, and she says it’s the very thing for you. 
Gran knows; she’s as good as Uncle Doctor any day.” 
By this time Joan had flitted out to a frigid pantry, found 
a dainty old gold-banded tea-cup, and was warming it 
and herself before Aunt Sarah's tiny fire. 

“This is the loveliest fireplace!’’ she announced. 
‘Those wreaths and garlands carved over it always make 
me dream happy dreams.”’ 

“Do they, dear?’ asked Aunt Sarah eagerly. 
me today’s dream—if it’s not—not too personal.” 


loose and 


Gran 


‘Tell 


OAN laughed and handed her a cup of steaming soup. 
“It’s very personal,’’ she began, ‘but it’s not about 
boy friends and moonlight parties and all that 

It's about you, Aunt Sarah! I was thinking how you 
ought to have a nice young girl to sit and talk to you, 
and mend the fire, and cook your meals. And I was 
wishing you had one of those one pipe furnaces in the 
cellar to warm up the edges of your house. Or better 
yet, I'd like to have you go South, where you could sit 
outdoors in the sun and bake away your rheumatism.”’ 

“My, how your mind does run on!’ chirped Miss 

Sarah gaily. ‘Well, I've got my girl today—pick o' 
the lot, too; and I don’t hold much with furnaces. If 
I had a four-foot cord of wood in my back yard, John 
Cubit would saw it for me as he had time, just for a bite 
of dinner now and then, and my house would be warm as 
toast. As for that trip South,’’—Miss Sarah's wrinkled 
little face grew suddenly wistful, I'd just love to see 
Oranges growin’ and pick real orange blossoms. I got 
a niece down in Florida that’s always asking me to 
visit her. But if I had the fare, which I hain’t, what 
would I do with Melissa and the kittens?” 

Now, Aunt Sarah!"’ Joan tried to sound very stern. 
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Miracles Do Happen! 
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“You wouldn't give up a trip to Florida that would do 
you just worlds of good, aside from the pleasure in it, 
just for a cat!” 

Miss Sarah drew herself up, suppressing the groan 
which the sudden movement ce from her. ‘Melissa 
is not just ‘a cat,’’’ she explained haughtily. ‘‘She’s my 
cat. And besides Melissa, there are the kittens. You 
wereiu't brought up, Joan Jordan, to think it was all 
right to go off visitin’ and leave your cats to starve.”’ 

Joan protested that she hadn't meant that, Miss 
Sarah apologized for reprimanding a guest, and then 
they laughed together about having made a fuss over 
nothing; for, after all, as Miss Sarah had said in the 
first place, she couldn't afford to go to Florida. She 
couldn't even afford the fuel and the food she needed at 
home. 

“It’s that Mrs. Stephen Adams,”’ she told Joan sadly. 
“Stevie’s always lent me what I needed before, but that 
highfalutin wife of his hates cats, and her highfaultin 
friend from Philadelphia wants my house. So of course 
poor Stevie had to do as they said. With tears in his 
eyes he told me the bank was carrying me for all this 
place is worth.”’ 

“How much is that, Aunt Sarah,”’ asked Joan gently, 
“if you don’t mind telling?’’ 

“Oh, my, I don’t know,’” said Miss Sarah hopelessly. 
“Stevie knows, I s’pose. He’s got it all on paper down 
at the bank. Mother borrowed most of it—she always 
used to say, ‘The Lord will provide, Sarah,’ and then 
she'd put on her best black silk and go to the bank to 
see old Mr. Joseph Adams. Stevie was just a little boy 
then—I used to draw him in his carriage. He's always 
been awful good to me till now.”’ 

Joan's heart was wrung with pity. How lucky she 
and Gran and Mother and Johnny were top be four 
against the world, instead of one alone, and to have 
hopes to cherish instead of hopeless, haunting fears. 
Things would never be much better for little Miss 
Sarah—except by a miracle. And when do miracles 
happen? 

Feeling very depressed and unhappy, Joan rose to go 
And as she did so her eyes dropped to the velvet dress, 
and she tossed her head in the matching red hat. ‘‘Good- 
by, Miss Sarah,’’ she said in her sweet, vibrant voice. 
“And don’t you worry! I’m going to do something. 
I don’t know what yet, nor how. But I know why: 
it’s because I love you and I think you need happifying.”’ 

After supper Joan got a sheet of paper and a sharp 
pencil and began to map out her campaign. 

Item 1. Broken step. 

That was easily arranged. 

“Johnny!"’ she addressed her brother, who was doing 
his home-work at the other end of the living-room table. 
“T want you to get up early tomorrow and go to Aunt 
Sarah Wideawake’s and look at her steps. Then go to 
Mr. Jackson's lumber office, and I'm sure they'll give 
you what you need to fix them with. And after school 
you can do the work. If you will we'll have that 
chocolate pudding you like for lunch, and in the evening 
I'll explain algebra.” 

“That's O. K. with me,”’ agreed Johnny, ‘‘specially 
the chocolate pudding.”’ 

Item 2 on the list was more difficult: Homes for a lot of 
homely cats. Below it Joan scribbled tentative sug- 
She wondered if the Blakes would take the 
two homeliest kittens to live in their barn. 

Joan shivered in anticipation as she wrote down 
Item 3: “Go to see (a) Mr. Stephen Adams about the 
mortgage; (b) Mr. Jackson about sending Aunt Sarah 
some split wood, so she won't have an excuse for feeding 
that lazy John Cubit; and (most shivery of all) (c) ask 
Mrs. Steve to forgive Melissa and help me plan how we 
can all chip in and send Aunt Sarah the right kind of 
food, until we can get her well enough to go to Florida. 
Meantime, somehow raise her fare."’ 

Set down in black and white, the case didn’t look 
quite so hopeless. But Joan shrewdly suspected that it 
was a good deal like a winding brookside road with 
some of the bridges gone. Especially difficult to cross 
might be the bridge of Mrs. Stephen Adams’s annoyance 
about Melissa, and the bridge of Aunt Sarah's insistence 
upon personally looking after all her cats. Well, one 
mustn't cross one’s bridge ahead of time! Miss Fix-It put 
her program away safely, yawned, and went to bed. 


gestions. 
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‘*Doctor Blake's a good man, but I can't eat chicken giblets in any form to please him,”’ said Aunt Sarah 
There was a letter from K Blake in next morning's to tell him that Doctor Blake had asked her to—just  cents,"" he said, offhandedly, when Joan tendered a bill 
mail. ‘‘Go to it!’’ she wrote. “‘If you can fix up Aunt what had he asked her to do for Aunt Sarah? Obviously, he meant to convey the impression of gen 
Sarah and her twenty-seven cats, you won't ever “Soup and society are her most crying needs, and  crosity 
again need to advertise in that picayune old Herald you're good at both.”"’ That was all Doctor Blake had 
Hillsboroites will shout for you, and business will rush said, except something, delivered in an indignant snort, URELY in the interest of iabili Joan stopped 
to your door.”’ about Mrs. Stephen Adams having a nervous breakdown Pi: at Aunt Sarah's The little old lady was curled 
Inspired by this pleasant prophecy, Joan set forth every time Melissa appeared with a new batch of kittens up in a chair beside her fire, with Melissa stretched 
She wanted to do the easy thing first, to get up her which might be good for her doctor's pocketbook watchfully at her feet, and two very small, very pretty 
courage; but she finally decided that Mr. Jackson would but was a fearful strain on his manners and“language tortoise-shell kittens, in het lap 
be more ready to give her the wood if she could give him Joan, clutching the five-dollar bill tight in one hand, “*Aren't they perfect dears?’’ she demanded. ‘*We'v 
a definite report from Mr. Stephen Adams, and so, in walked on down Hillsboro Street, her eyes on the named them Pan and Peter. Melissa and I always hope, 
some trepidation, she went straight to the bank glittering snow-white mountains that shut in the town, you see, that her kittens will stay little, because they're 
Mr. Stephen Adams's desk was in the front window, her mind on what to do next. Should she stick to such sweet kittens, and yet they grow up into plain 
where—so Hillsboro said—he could watch the people ‘‘soup and society’ or try another item on Miss Fix-It’s cats." 
coming down Main Street and catch his debtors more ambitious program? Melissa rose, stretched, and jumped for Joan's parcel 
‘Hello, Jo!’’ he greeted her, as she stopped in front Hey, Joan!"’ a voice from the road hailed her. It was “She smells goodies,’’ explained Joan I've got 
of his section of railing. ‘‘Come in and have a chair Uncle Doctor Blake standing beside his battered old Ford giblets here for giblet soup for you. Gran will help m 
That wreath you sold my wife was a corker. Next year Got time to go to Dunn's garage and ask ‘em to send make it, and this afternoon—' , 
the bank will want six just like it. What you up to a man out with a new tire? Tell ‘em to make it snappy ““Joan,’” began Miss Sarah firmly Doctor Blake's a 
now?’ and to notify me at Steve Adams's when they've fit good man and your uncle, but I can't eat giblets in any 
Gravely Joan explained ished. What's that? Aunt Sarah Wideawake needs very form to please him. He's suggest hem often befor 
““‘Jo,’” began Mr. Stephen Adams brusqucly, “‘I m afraid nourishing soup—no, not made from red meat, on but they're—well, in my opinion tl re nothi mor 
you've bitten off more than you can chew this time account of her rheumatism. Giblet soup, that’s the or less than cat's food! 
I'd like to lend Aunt Sarah a few hundred more, but I thing, Joan. But don't you go to making it till you've Patiently Joan explained, praised Gran's delicious 
was plumb scared when I added up all the ‘few hundreds’ _ been to that garage."’ giblet sauce, quoted Mr. Sippy 
I'd given her, and her mother before her. That house Wondering how on earth you made giblet soup, Joan “T've got my own opinio repeated Miss Sarah, 
will fall down over her head some day—"’ turned back to Hillsboro’s shopping district, did Doctor and I guess I'm too old to change it now 
“Oh, no, it won't,"’ interposed Joan gayly. “‘Houses Blake's errand, and then went to Mr. Sippy’s market in Tactfully Joan persisted. By patient probing she di 
as old as hers and ours last forever, except the shingles pursuit of giblets covered that it was not the taste of the giblets that Mis 
maybe. And every year such houses get more valuable.” “Do I have to buy a whole chicken to get giblets, Mr Sarah objected to, nor yet exactly their being giblet 
Mr. Stephen Adams leaned forward suddenly in his Sippy?’’ she inquired anxiously it was her belief that they were not clea 
chair and peered down Main Street; evidently somebody “Not today, you don't,’’ Mr. Sippy informed her **But they're clean if they're cleaned. Aunt Sarah 
of importance was coming, for he rose, pulled a five briskly. ‘‘I haf plenty on han’ from the Western fries tested Joan And they're much easier to clean tl 
dollar bill out of his pocket, and handed it to Joan I supply for the Rotary Ann supper tonight. How many inside of a chicken! I'll tell you 1 I'll take n 
“Can't do it, Jo,"’ he told her. ‘Banks don’t trade in you want?” coat and go out into your kitchen and clean them and 
antiques; they trade in tangible present day values. But Oh, enough for soup for one person,"’ said Joan with — then show them to you, and if you're satisfied and will 
any time a fiver will help, let me know And if youcan a dignified casualness that would, she hoped, cover his _ try the soup I bet you'll —lap it up,"’ ended Joan with a 
get Aunt Sarah to go to the Old Ladies’ Home in Titus ignorance of the whole subject of giblet soup chuckle, as Melissa again ju r the coveted tidbits 
ville, I'll do something handsome toward the fee. Be It did. ‘‘Oh, that soup is goot!"’ cried the rotund Mr Put her out if she bo said Miss Sarah 
worth it, to stop the missus from everlastingly com Sippy. ‘‘Nutritive, like the calf’s liver. Isee youknow Joan did—also including f assorted 
plaining about those confounded cats.”’ food values, Miss Jordan. And flavored up with onion who had inherited Melissa's acquisitive habit. Ther 
Speaking of bridges—Joan walked out of the bank and herb—you have something! What sick one you _ she set to work on one end of Aunt Sarah's immaculat 
with her head up and on her face a smile that felt glued cook for?” kitchen table. Mr. Sippy had chosen mostly liv be 
on. Mr. Stephen Adams thought she was presuming Joan explained, and Mr. Sippy stuffed a generous supply there were two gizzards in the lot in was splitting 
meddling in a matter that was for grown men and of giblets into a carton meant for oysters and refused the second one when Aunt Sarah came hobl } 


women to handle. Why. oh, why, hadn't she thought — to break the five-dollar bill Well, call it thirty-five CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 
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Jim Tracks Some Freight 


By Jonathan “Brooks 


IM BYERS, football captain-elect and railroad 
scholarship man at Jordan University, went home 
with his chum, Les Moore, to spend the Christmas 
holidays in Cleveland. Billy Armstrong, third 
buddy, stopped off one night with them en route 
home to New York, and the three went out to a dance. 
Next morning Jim and Les went to the train with Bill 

‘Ho, boy,’” yawned Les, as they started back to the 
Moore residence, ‘‘now for some sleep. We'll sure have 
a good time. No classes, no books, no work-outs 
nothing but sleep and food.”’ 

Yeah,”’ Jimmy assented, without enthusiasm. 

When they reached home again in the Moore family 
car, Mr. Moore was just starting for the Lakes Steel 
Fabricating Company, of which he was vice-president 
and general superintendent. Ed Moore, an older brother 
of Les and assistant to his father, was with him. 

‘You boys like to go out and see the plant?’ asked 
Mr. Moore 

‘Oh, gosh, no; sleep is what we need,” muttered Les, 
to whom the plant was no treat. He worked there, 
summers 

‘That's your way of showing me how much sleep you 
lose to study, eh?’’ Mr. Moore laughed. 

““T'd like to go along,” said Jimmy. 

‘Oh, for the love of Mike,"’ protested Les. 

A few minutes later Jimmy, leaving Les to his nap, was 
on the way to the factory with Ed and Mr. Moore. 
The latter promised to send him home in the car whenever 
he tired of visiting around the big factory. 

What's your major at Jordan?’’ asked Ed Moore. 

‘Railroad economics,”’ said Jimmy. ‘“‘I’m ona scholar- 
ship and have to study all I can find on railroads.” 

“Going to work for a railroad, or teach?’’ Mr. Moore 
inquired 

I've already got a job,”’ Jim replied. *‘Working for 
the Old Stony Been with them two summers, 
now.’ 

Old Stony? What is its territory?”’ 

“Oh, we have a wiggling system that crawls and wag 
gles across the country from the Mississippi to New 
York, without hitting any city bigger than a bushel 
basket,’’ Jimmy laughed. ‘‘Freight business, mostly.”’ 

You don't hit Cleveland, then?’ 

‘‘No; we run about thirty miles south of here,’’ said 
Jim Wish we did come through here, for there must 
be a lot of freight business in and out of Cleveland.” 

I wish you did, too,’’ Mr. Moore commented. ‘‘The 
more freight lines we have the more competition there 
is to give us service, and the faster we can move our goods 


lines. 


in and out 
You folks make steel products?’’ queried Jim 
Fabricated steel, from skyscraper parts on down to 
motor chassis and bedspring frames,’ said Mr. Moore 
Well, we've got the biggest bedspring factory in the 


country on our lines, at Gosport, Pennsylvania,’ said 
Jimmy And a big motor factory at Raleigh, New 
Jersey 

Both customers of ours,’” Mr. Moore replied 

Wish we were in Cleveland; I'd try for some of that 
business lamented Jimmy 


Even in vacatione”’ 


Sure, | don't get much chance to study railroading at 
chool said Jim Might as well have some fun, 
vacations. Football and baseball take too much time 


back at school 

Say, is Les a football player 
yueried Ed Moore, 

Ishe? Haven't you seen him play?” 

Not since prep school. Wondered how he's going 
in the Big Ten?”’ 

Les is a good off-tackle runner, a fair blocker, and 
i corking punter,”’ said Jimmy, enthusiastically, railroad 
ing forgotten for the moment You ought to come 


a real one, I mean?”’ 
interrupting 


down and see him A steady old horse of a halfback, 
| Il say 

Maybe I'll come down—you play Ohio State next 
year? 

Yes Les said you other fellows went to Ohio 


Ought to come down for that game,”’ Jimmy urged 
Mhey talked football the rest of the way to the plant, 


ind Mr. Moore dropped out of the conversation, al 
though he heard what was said, and took some pride 
in Jimmy's comment on Les Moore's ability on the 


ridiron 


For the next two hours Jimmy toured the great Lakes 
plant under Ed Moore's guidance He watched sweating 
men, stripped to the waist, operating the great forges. It 





“You might as well stop worrying about it, Byers,’ said Wilson. 
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“You haven't got a Chinaman’s chance 


to get any business over the Old Stony System’’ 


was his first trip through a giant manufacturing plant, with 
its noisy, orderly disorder and steady hum of progress. 

‘Now, this,’’ said Ed Moore, opening a door off a cor 
ridor into quieter quarters than they had yet seen, ‘‘is 
the traffic department. Three men and half a dozen girls 
busy all the time checking on the movements of our 
stuff going out, and watching reports on incoming ma 
terials. Heart of the whole place, you might say. If 
goods don't come in full speed, the whole plant slows 
down; if they don’t move out the same way, our cus 
tomers yell, and we may lose them. Important place. 
Hi, Joe—Joe, meet Mr. Byers, of the Old Stony System 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Byers. Mr. Wilson's traffic 
manager.” 

“Looking for business, Mr. Byers?"’ 
shaking hands. 

“No, just visiting around,’’ Jimmy replied. 

“Just as well, I guess,’’ Wilson grinned. ‘‘Your lines 
come nowhere near us, and none of the other steam roads 


our 


asked Wilson, 


scem to want to route anything your way.”’ 

“That's right, we get nothing out of Cleveland,”’ 
Jimmy agre@d, reluctantly And it's 
because we sure can move freight.’ 

“Yeah,” grunted Wilson. “Well, glad to have met you.” 


a shame, too, 


YERS rather resented the summary way in which 
B Wilson dismissed the Old Stony System. If his 

company’s line was only thirty miles or so away, 
and served two big customers of the Lakes plant, there 
ought to be some way of getting some of that freight 
He had heard, in a vague way, that Old Stony 
was virtually boycotted out of Cleveland by the other 
steam lines, but just the same something might be done 
And yet Wilson as good as closed the case, himself. If 
the traffic manager saw no possibility in Old Stony’s 
Jimmy began gnawing the problem as a dog 
worries a bone while Ed Moore showed him more and 
more of the great factory. He was silent, through 
luncheon, in the factory dining-room, except for some 
complimentary remarks on the size of the plant. 

After lunch he told Mr. Moore and Ed he thought he 
would go back to the house, and Mr. Moore offered to 
excuse Ed long enough to drive him home. Jimmy said, 
however, he would not permit that trouble, but would 
find his own way. 

“I'd like to stop downtown, anyhow,”’ he pleaded 
“Old Les will sleep all day, I guess, and wait for me if 
he does wake up.”’ 

“Well, we'll telephone him that you're coming,”’ said 
Ed. ‘‘Hope we haven't bored you to death with the 
factory 

“It's a big treat to me,”’ protested Jim. *‘T never saw 
such a whale of a factory before. I never dreamed what 
kind of places loaded and unloaded freight on our cars, 
before.”’ 


busine SS 


service 


“Well, we make your wheels go round, and you turn 
our wheels,” laughed Mr. Moore. “‘The railroad, I 
mean, not Old Stony. I guess we're not meant to do 
business together.’ 


“Maybe not,’’ agreed Jimmy, evasively. ‘‘Well, I'm 
much obliged, and I'll see you this evening, I guess.”’ 

If everybody was so sure Old Stony could not serve 
the Lakes Steel Fabricating Company, there must be some 
way. This was Jim's reaction. He said good-by, went 
out of the plant and boarded a street car headed for the 
city. Downtown he entered a drugstore, consulted a 
telephone book, and after some inquiries found himself 
in the dingy office of Abel Timmons, traffic agent for the 
Old Stony lines. Timmons, a middle-aged man in messy 
surroundings, gave Jimmy the impression of wearied, 
baffled failure. 

‘Byers? From President Allison's office?’’ asked Tim 
mons, hopefully. ‘‘Don't suppose you've come to get me 
out of Cleveland? I never saw such a place to try to get 
business. No use, atall. Like butting my head against 
a stone wall. I'd sure like to be where I could dig up 
some loadings once in a while.”’ 

“No, I'm sorry to say I don’t know anything about 
getting you out of Cleveland,”’ Jimmy grinned, sym 
pathetically. “Bue I did think | might help you get some 
business out of Cleveland.”’ 

“Well, that would be fine; what business? 
particular? I've certainly tried everywhere | 
think of,”’ said Timmons, gloomily 

“Ever try the Lakes Steel Fabricating Company?” 

“Oh, about four or five years ago, but it’s no use,” 
said Timmons. ‘‘The three lines that switch into the 
plant won't give us a nickel’s worth of freight if there's 
any other road can handle it. You know—-they’re block 
ing us out of Cleveland. The only time we get anything 
out there is when it is going to a town that is on one of 
our lines and no other. Then they give us the last few 
miles of the haul, and that’s all.”’ 

Yes, so | heard,’ Jimmy agreed. ‘‘T was out there this 
morning. The traffic man said we couldn't help himatall 

‘Who was that?” 

“Wilson, Joe Wilson,”’ said Jimmy. 

“Well, if Wilson can’t see how he can use us, and 
I can't figure any way to serve him—say, do you know 
much about this traffic job2’’ Timmons asked warily 
He was beginning to think Byers might be a spy of some 
sort, checking up on him. 

‘No, not much,”’ Jimmy admitted. 

“Well, then, why try to figure something when Wilson 
and I have been on the job all these years and can’t solve 
it?”’ 

“Just because everybody's so sure nothing can be 
done,”’ Jimmy grinned. ‘‘There must be a catch in it, 
somewhere. Anyhow, I'm going to have a look around 
If | run across anything, I'll let you know.” 

“Yes, do that, and maybe | can help you some,” 
Timmons replied, dubiously. He could not make up his 
mind yet whether Jimmy's presence meant danger to him 
and his job. Byers looked like a mere kid, but then the 
business seemed to be filling up, these days, with little 
boys. Well, one of them could have Cleveland, and 
welcome, if Old Stony would only just put him where he 
could earn his salt. 


Any in 
could 
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“All right,” said Jim, and left for the Moore house 

That night he went with Les and Ed Moore on a theater 
party with some girl friends of the Moores, but Jimmy 
was not able to give his mind to entertainment. He was 
busy batting his head against the same stone wall de 
scribed by Timmons in the afternoon. On the way home, 
after they had left the girls, Jimmy spoke to Ed Moore 

‘How many cars a week do you ship to the bedspring 
factory at Gosport?” 

“Say, this is vacation,’’ protested Les. 
the old bean off business at all?’’ 

‘Why, that’s a big contract—I'd say from six to ten 
carloads of spring frames every week,’ Ed replied. 
‘And that auto factory at Raleigh, on east of Gosport 
in Jersey—why, we must ship them as many cars a week, 
when they are going full schedule.”’ 

“That's a lot of freight,’’ Jimmy commented 

“You're a hot sketch,’’ laughed Les. ‘‘Take you to 
a swell show, and here you are thinking about freight 
cars. What's the big idea? Don't you know it’s pas 
sengers you want, not freight?” ° 

“We'd get along better if we had no passengers to 
worry about,’” said Jim. ‘‘Freight brings in three 
fourths of our money and costs less to handle, I think, 
than the one-fourth income on passengers.”’ 

“Gosh, I thought railroads ran for the sake of pas 
sengers,’’ said Les 

‘If that’s where thinking gets you, young fellow, 
better give it up,"’ laughed Ed. 


‘Can't keep 


EXT day Jimmy persuaded Les to go out to the 
plant and prowl around with him 
what caught up with his sleeping, agreed because 
the trip would give him a chance to see some of his 
summer buddies. They reached the factory before noon 
To enter it they drove along a street with a double car 
track down its middle, and then turned in at a gate to 
cross a myriad of tracks within the factory fence before 
reaching the offices 
“What car line is this?’’ Jim asked, curiously 
“Oh, just a line, West Lake, or something,”’ 
Les. ‘“‘Why?"’ 
“Any interurban cars run over it?”’ 
“Sure; I'd forgotten about them,’ 
“The Cleveland & Southwestern, or such name. 
Little line Not much good, because it isn’t run any 
where; only about fifty miles downstate, or something 
like that 
“*T see,’’ said Jim 
Half an hour later they encountered Joe Wilson, whom 


Les, some- 


said 


Les explained 


some 





Les knew and stopped to talk to for a moment. Wilson 
spoke to Jimmy and laughingly asked him if he was still 
on the trail of freight for a railroad that had no connec 
tion with the shippers 

Sure, I am,’* Jimmy laughed 
an interurban line right alongside, 
ship anything on it? 

“Only express stuff, to a few little towns down the 
line,” said Wilson 
But they can’t handle much freight, even so 
They've only got one freight locomotive, even if they 
had freight business or towns to haul it to. So we don't 
monkey with ‘em much. Steam roads don’t like it.” 

““L see,”’ said Jim. Wilson apparently did not care for 
his idea about the electric railway, or did not see what he 
was driving at. Jimmy dropped the subject for the mo 
ment. But before he and Les went on he asked Wilson 
how long his shipments took in reaching Gosport and 
Raleigh 

Oh, eight days, when there's no bad luck; elev. or 
twelve, sometimes,’ said Wilson I'd say ten days, 
average. But, say, Byers, you might as well stop worry 
ing about it 
get any business over the Old Stony System 
near here, 

If | could save you two or three days, it would be 
worth while, wouldn't it?’ Jimmy countered. 
challenged Wilson 


Say, I see you've got 


in the avenue. Ever 


It doesn't reach any real towns, 


you see 


You haven't got a Chinaman’s chance to 
It's nowhere 


seer 


How you going to do it? 
I don't know, but 
“Well, then, let's not cross that bridge yet,’ Wilson 
replied 
After lunch Jim asked Les to go with him downtown, 
and Les agreed. Having talked with his fellow workmen 
in the shops whom he remembered, he was glad enough 
to go. The factory reminded him of work, which he 
was anxious to torget 
‘Where do you want to go?”’ he asked 
The office of the Cleveland & Southwestern, 
Jim 
Say, listen while I think of it, 
got a chip on his shoulder. Ed introduce you to him? 
Yeah? Well, he must figure Ed or father or somebody 
higher up has tossed you into his puddle to muddy up his 
He's jealous of his job, see? He's 
a good traffic man, and he resents anybody butting in 
You'll have to watch your step, or you'll have him sore.” 
‘I guess that’s right,’’ Jimmy admitted, remembering 
Wilson's attitude of mistrust on 
they had talked And I'll bet 
the same wa: 


said 


said Les “Wilson's 


water or something 


both occasions when 
old man Timmons is 


“Who's Timmons? Jim had not talked of his call. 
Our freight agent in Cleveland,’ said he I'l 
bet he thinks I'm after his job, or a spy from the office, 


or something 
‘Fellows like them are liable to be jealous or suspi 
They get things running, and 
then they don't like to be bothered with 
At the offices of the interurban line, Jimmy asked for 
the traffic manager, and little office of 
William D. Henning. This official proved to be a young 


cious, Les suggested 


ew ideas 


was shy Ww 


to th 


man with a lot of energy and imagination 
Old Stony System? You folks own the S. L. & P., 
hey? Well, why don’t we get some business from you? 


Other steam roads are fighting you, and fighting us, too 
Looks like we'd get together, see? 
‘*That’s what I want to talk abour,”’ Jimmy began 
“Especially since we've got a siding that hooks on to 
a switch of yours down there on the S. L. & P.,”’ con 
tinued Henning 


How far is that?”’ asked Jim 


About thirty-cight miles; Traction Junction’s the 
name of the place,’ said Henning We've got that 
connection, and we ve never used it Looks like you 
people could ship into Cleveland over our line.”’ 

How about you people shipping out of Cleveland, to 





Jimmy countered quickly 
‘Say, we've got a fat chance of wanglin 


points on our system? 
freight away 


from these steam roads,’ protested Henning None 
of ‘em gives us a nickel’s worth of business, any more 
than your people do.” 

“You haven't got a freight schedule of the S. L. & P., 
have you?’’ Jimmy asked 

‘Why should I have?’’ Henning challenged 

**How could you sell freight service over our line if 


you didn’t know what service we give? 

“Well, Lhaven't got one.”’ 

““Let me use your phone?”’ asked Jim. He called up 
Timmons and asked if he had a schedule of S. L. & P 
freights. Timmons hesitated, and then said he had one 
about two years old 


This is Byers speaking,”’ said Jimmy I was in to 
see you yesterday, remember? Can you get one in, overt 
night? Wire for it, or something. I'd like to have one 


showing S. L. & P. freights that hook up with fast 


service clear through to the East Important, Mr 
Timmons, if you can get one, quickly 

Timmons promised to try, and Jimmy hung up 

How long does it take you t low » Tractio 
Junction, on your line, with freight?’” he asked He 
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Jimmy watched sweating men, stripped to the waist, operating the great forges 


. sep pp mere eam mem one 





The man had on one of those Wild West hats 


[ was discouraging weather. The boys of 
the Hammer and Chisel Club, although work- 
ing in comfort inside the Freedom barn, wished 
up of or freeze—or do 
something really interesting. Even Captain 

Pen, staring through the window at the murky, 
view, grunted his disapproval 

Sure is glummish sort of weather,”’ he said. ‘‘But 
shucks, better skies are comin’. Those clouds mean a 
break. Reminds me of the time I was pent up here in just 
such a spell, and I was ready to jump out of my skin, it 
If you boys would like to hear about it 
chorused the four young friends 


it would clear snow 


slushy 


Was SO dull 
You bet we would!’ 
of the genial Captain 
They loved to listen to his lively and highly em- 
bellished tales of far-away places. It seemed incredible 
that so marvelous adventures had fallen to one 
but parrot, Napoleon, always 
vouched for everything his master said—and the boys 


many 


man Captain Pen’s 


wouldn't have had it otherwise 


ES, sir (began Captain Pen). It was just such a 
Yeni of weather as this, although a little later 

I was temporarily becalmed at home, and a cousin 
of mine, Jabish Jones, was payin’ me a little visit. 

Jabish had a funny side to his character; he was the 
Swapper l Whatever he had, he 
wanted to trade for somethin’ else. Why, I've seen him 
sit down to the table hungry as a bear, and he'd swap 
his dinner for a plush picture album or a trick jackknife! 
But in it was all right—because he 
wouldn't have the album an hour before he'd swap 
I never saw such 


awfulest ever saw 


such an instance 


it for a partnership in a restaurant 


a man 

Well, as I said, it was dreadful dull, and Jabish’s 
capers in barter and trade sort of drove the monotony of 
bein’ ashore away 


One day Jabish got it into his fool head that an old 
mud wagon out in this very barn—it stood over in that 
corner—was a shameful waste of idleness 
under- 


Pen,” he said, “that’s a fine Concord buggy 
Just see the give in them springs. 


neath all that mud 
Whatsa 1 


yu want of 


1 sea-lion like y 
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He said he'd trade anything in the place but the hat, which Buffalo Bill had once worn on his own head 
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“Did you say sea-liar?’’ I asked, hopin’ to get him off 
his idea 
“Course not 


I said sea-lion. That buggy is just 
achin’ to be turned into somethin’ else.. What do you 
say we hitch up Erasmus and see what we can trade it 
for?” 

Erasmus was a horse which I'd bought to jog around 
with while on shore. Well, I could see the queer light in 
Jabish’s eyes and the grin on his face—sure signs he had a 
swappin’ fit comin’ on. He kept at me until I weakened. 
We hitched up Erasmus in the Concord buggy, and off 
we started. Jabish had a book or two and a few trinkets 
like watches and charms and rings with him. 

Well, off we started on a cruise that was to take us— 
Heigh-ho, I guess I’m gettin’ ahead of my story. Some- 
how I always head off towards the sea. After drivin’ 
two or three hours we stopped at a big ramblin’ house 
with the biggest lot of miscellany all around the grounds 
I ever saw 

“Stop that animal!"’ said Jabish. ‘‘What’s all this?”’ 

‘“Heave to!"’ I hollered—and Erasmus settled back into 
the gear as if he'd hit a ferry-slip. 

Jabish sniffed. ‘‘This place is full of opportunity. 
Let’s go in and see the man who owns all this trumpery, 
and maybe we can add a mud wagon to his misery.” 

The man who came out of the house didn't look un- 
happy, though. He had on one of those Wild West hats, 
and he was short and ruddy. Sure, he'd trade anything in 
the place but his hat, which Buffalo Bill had once worn 
on his own head. 

It was a treat to watch Jabish as he got under way ona 
swappin’ cruise. He'd weigh anchor with a hearty hello 
and a passin’ remark about the weather, and the first thing 
you know he'd be sailin’ along like a square-rigger afore 
a gale and with a wake of craft followin’ him that defied 
description. You never could tell what he'd get in a trade. 
Why, merchandise just seemed to follow him like the 


children trooped after the old Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

In this case, the man and Jabish bantered back and 

forth, bestowin’ eulogies on their respective cargoes 

like campaign orators afore an election—until I 

wondered how on earth either of ‘em could part 

with any of their own goods without breakin’ their 

hearts. I began to think my old mud wagon had hidden 
beauties and value unknown to me. 

“I'll trade you this elegant Concord buggy—which 
has had precious little mileage—for that surrey with the 
green fringe over there,’’ began Jabish. 

The ruddy man made a noise in his throat like he'd 
heard bad news. ‘“‘Shucks, neighbor, you ain't alludin’ 
by any means to that—that—why, it ¢s a wagon after all! 
It's got so much mud on it I was wonderin’ what you 
were ridin’ on. But, neighbor, you ain't serious when 
you think of tradin’ that contraption for my surrey, 
which is in the pink of condition?"’ 

“IT am,” says Jabish. “‘I am—hbecause the balmy 
weather has got into my bones, and I feel generous, like I 
always do in the spring. Just like the sap runs in the 
maples, I feel in a givin’ mood. The wheels on that 
surrey ain't dished right, friend, and the stuffin'is comin’ 
out of the upholstery.”’ 

‘Concord buggies are dangerous,"’ says the ruddy man. 
‘‘T had an uncle once that got sunstruck in one. Surreys 
keep you shady—"’ 

‘Yes, and I knew a specially tall man once who was 
drivin’ one, and the fringe on the top got in his eyes, and 
he drove right over a waterfall before he knew he was 
off the road. Well, how’ll you trade horses and wagons 
then? Erasmus here is pretty much attached to this 
buggy—and I might say the buggy’s got so it follows him 
around like Mary's little lamb. Some say Erasmus had a 
record once, but I ain't makin’ any statements—"’ 

‘He's knee-sprung,”’ said the man. ‘‘Why, he looks as 
though he was goin’ to kneel down and say his prayers. 
Bet he’s twenty years old."’ 

“That just shows he’s acquired a lot of experience.”’ 

The ruddy man took off his hat and stared admirin’ly 
at Jabish. 

“Neighbor, I've sort of taken a shine to you; and, as 
you say, this balmy weather makes you feel in a generous 
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mood. I like that little horse of yours—and all because 
['m a sentimental old coot. He looks like the first horse 
| ever owned, and I sure did love Nero. So I'll overlook 
his bad knees and one blind eye—’’ 
That eye ain't blind! It’s just roguish, that’s all, 
and sort of winks now and then—"’ 
“Bad knees and eye and all,” 
buggy 


says the man, ‘‘and the 
which I see has one broken spring leaf—for 
something that will surprise you by its very size and 
magnificence!’ 
‘Show it to us,’” exclaimed Jabish 
See that tallyho coach over there?’ 
‘I've been tryin’ to keep my eyes off it, it’s so bright 
and there’s so much of it 
That's the handsomest coach in these parts. 
with it--as an added attraction—l'll 
a sorrel horse that’s sound in wind and 
limb, a horse so gentle, 
Show him to us!’” says Jabish, climbin’ down. 


And 
throw in—mind 
you, throw in 


so nobk 


WON'T go on describin’ the wordy engagement be- 
I tween these two swappers, who, I could see, were 

enjoyin’ themselves, happy as a couple of larks. 
Suffice it to say that an hour after we'd dropped anchor in 
this place with Erasmus, the Concord buggy and the 
books and trinkets, we drove away behind a 
horse that must have weighed sixteen hundred, so clumsy 
he clumped all over the road, a tallyho coach just painted 
bright green and yellow, and back of that another little 
buggy with rubber tires. Boot, Jabish called it That 
drivin’ that tallyho, away up on the fore 


sorrel 


was great 
castle deck. 

Well, Eclair, which was the name of the big horse, was 
full of surprises. When you pulled up on the ribbons, 
instead of heavin’ to, he shot ahead full speed. But we 
didn’t know that until the accident. Yes, sir, we had 
one. We were joggin’ along easy when suddenly we 
sighted a wobbly-lookin’ craft on our port bow. We 
were makin’ a few more knots than he was, and soon it 
looked as if we'd overtake him 

‘Ahoy!"’ I called out—and pulled up hard on the 
reins. Well, Eclair got it all wrong. Seems he was 
trained to go ahead on a hard pull. Up went those 
whoppin’ big hoofs, and crash, kerplunk! He knocked 
every spoke out of the aft starboard wheel. Down came 
the wagon and the man in it 


When he got out and up he was full of apologies. “‘My 
fault, mates,’’ he said, brushin’ himself off. ‘‘This old 
plug is just the orneriest critter afloat. Every time 


another horse shows up, he's so curious he has to stop 
dead in his tracks and see who it is. He's just full of 
curiosity. Sorry, mates; if I've hurt your horse in any 
way, I'll be glad to pay My fault entirely—or 
particularly, Jupiter’s.”’ 

We assured him it was our fault. 
minutes, and the result was confusin’. 
Eclair’s go-aheadn 
the sailorman 
were gettin’ alongs 

“Jupiter is goin’ to get run’over by his own wagon 
one of these days,’’ he “I'll trade a solid gold 
watch for him. This watch not only tells the time but 
gives the moon and 


, more 
We argued for five 

It was all due to 
| liked 


for I soon found out he was one, and we 


ss and Jupiter's stoppishness. 
x fine 


It was Jabish who settled it. 


said 


sun and day of the month as well 


It was made for royalty. Nothin’ like it in this country 

‘I need a watch,"’ nodded the man. ‘‘And I don’t 
need a horse—at least one like Jupiter. Let’s see th 
watch."* The watch actually did tell the moon and stars 


and all sorts of things 




















This will be a great comfort to me,” said the sailor 
mat i n't fret me by stoppin’ every few minut 
And if it does, it won't ir snap my neck off 

I fe I th Same Way about your horse, said | ind it 
was a trad 

Jupiter was an ideal mate for Eclair—in looks; almost 
of a shade and within a few pout ds of each other. We 
changed the riggin’ to a two-horse outfit. How? Any 
man who has rigged a ship has no trouble riggin’ a mere 
hor 

‘Like brothers, th look,’ commented the man. 
‘‘Where are you bound? 

‘No place in particular,”’ I said 

“If you're takin’ on passengers, and you're headed 
towards Portland, I'll ship with you, if you don’t mi | 
My name's Jer I cott, and I'm a seafarin’ man 

We'd be gl f your con vy, Mr. Turtlecott. This 
is f cou Jabish Jones, and my name is Penhallow 
I lor You le up here on deck or go down in 
tn cab 

I'll come up aloft, I guess. I'll feel more at hom 

Mr. Jerry Turtlecott added himself to our fast 

WII é Caraval It luc ky Portland was I ly a tcew 
miics away t ause we four | out we wer aboard a 
mighty strange craft Every time anything came up 
astern, Jupiter heaved to and turned his curious old head 
And generally at the same time Eclair had a sudden 
wti he ought to progr Consequently we yawed 
and tacked all over the road and nearly fetched up on a 
reef a doze $ 


Comin’ into town, we near had another accident. We 
were just goin’ by a beautiful estate when an automobile 
came slewin’ out of the grounds. This was back in the 
days when autos were new and horses were afraid of ‘em. 
Jupiter stopped as dead as a monument—and Eclair 
wanted to run away. We got tangled up in no time 

The man got out of the car and came over. He helped 
us get things smoothed out, too, and finally we got to 
talkin’. 

‘Sorry I upset you so,”” he said 
vehicle to be ridin’ in. 
a 


“That's a queer 
Why, bless mry soul, if it isn'ta 


He put on his glasses and examined it all over. Then 
he came back to us, all excited over somethin’. 

“You couldn't be induced to part with this wonderful 
antique, I suppe se?” he asked, serious asa judge 
collector. This vehicle is an old mail coach—I have no 
doubt it is one of the oldest in America. Note the leather 
springs. Beautifully preserved. Name your own price!" 

Jabish blinked at him, and I guess we were all con- 
siderably surprised. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Jabish. ‘We might trad« 
We've got to ride in somethin’, though."’ 


Strobe, ann, 
as 


This was back in the days when autos were new and horses 





The man never hesitated. He was very rich, w rned 
later, and bought anything he liked {Seemed he had a 
whole museum, where he collected all sorts of old 
vehicles. By the way his eyes stuck out at the sight of 
our tallyho coach, it must have been a priz Of course 
we had the dinky little piano-box buggy with the rubber 





small for three 


But this millionaire 


tires, but, sakes alive, it looked pretty 
husky men all bundled up in reefers. ¢ 
wouldn't take no. He fetched out a big flat pocket-book 
and began peelin’ off yellowbacks! 


““Here’s one thousand dollars," he said It’s all I 
have with me, but I really mast have that remarka 
coach. I feel, gentlemen, that I am cheating you. It 
very valuable. But if a paltry sum like a thousand 


dollars can induce you to part with it 
Jabish made sounds in his throat, but he kept an ev 

keel and finally managed to say, “I do hate to take 
money. It's sort of—sacrilegious or something. It mars 
the real artistic barter and trade. Howsumever, we'll 
accept your kind offer, but I'll tell you now that this old 
coach ain’t worth near what you're payin’ for it. We'd 
be cheatin’ you—"’ 
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were afraid of em Jupiter 


topped as dead as a 


monument—and Eclair wanted to run away 


pe ne = - —_ — 
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‘ 


7 
before Christmas, and all the young 
folks from far and ¢ r were invited there that 


HI nap 1 in the early days of the e 

Grange in Mai The people of the ad | 

joining town of O had recently built a Uu l a 
v Grange hall. The dedication occurred 


i for a general good time, with supper, B C. A Ste } 047 ¢ 
rames, a | lar cing for such as danced PI y . . € WIENS 
My cousin Addison was taking Theodora and , 
Ellen; and, not to be left at home, I was getting up ILLUSTRATED BY HaRrROLD SICHEL 
my boyish courage for a daring deed—nothing less 
than to invite Elsie Wilbur—a neighbor's daughter of would I have confessed my plans concerning Elsie Wilbur; 
it my A r to accompany me, the first time and, with a vast chagrin gnawing at my heart, I betook 
had { rirl not ¢ ur own family to go to myself to the Sylvester farm to do Grandmother's 


ning gathering bidding 
n nl trifling matter, but I can assure the Julia was hanging out the morning's washing in th 
reader that mor tous action for me at the age rear of the house. Noting my approach, she turned in 
ft Elsie wv ry pretty girl, and I was by no © surpris Awkwardly I made known my errand. Julia 
certain that she would accept my invitation. I regarded me in astonishment and dropped her apronful 
was keeping it secret from others of our family and of clothespins. She appeared incredulous and too sut 
planned going after dark to the Wilburs to ask Elsie on prised to speak 
the day before the party “Wouldn't you like to go to the Grange party?” I 
But I ver made that important call. During the asked her again 
iftet n Grandmother Ruth called me aside and most Vhy, ves,’’ she finally replied I would like to go; 
ily offered me the use of her chaise and Cindy 
Cindy and that chaise, as I may here explain, were her 


irticular property at the old farm. No one of us 
1, 


1 to hitch up or drive Cindy without Grand 





mother Ruth's authorizatio Offering Cindy and the 
chaise was therefore a mark of particular favor; but like 
this one had a condition attached 


you t tan Ju la Svlvester to the party, 





al r announced placidly Julia is a good girl, 
1 she hardly er gets a chance to go anywhere 
To this day I1 ce that the dear old lady did not at 
m 1 never afterwards—learn what a bitter 
lisappointment that was to me 
ia was the last girl in the world I would have 
hought of aski to accompany me. She was three or 


four vears older, not ill-looking, but a big, strong girl, 
uch larger tl I at that age. Her mother had died 
vears previously; and her father, who was what his 

shbors called a ‘‘poor stick,"’ was almost always 

y from hom Julia did nearly all the work that 

at their place, caring for the two cows, plant 

1} 1 garden, which was mostly corn, beans 
| { She even patched the roof of their bart 


1 orl uildings when they leaked. In fact, she was 
j 


rouse hold. 





Svlvestes 
Now c yt accomplish all these things and 
ll | vhite hand Julia’s hands were large 
he least like the little dainty Elsie 
\\ \\ . girl works out of doors all day she 
to be tanned, too, and robust. In consequence 
I thereabout ever asked Julia to go with 
ratherings. Ifshe went, she was obliged 
il \ 
But N favorite of Grandmother Ruth, who oo 
1 he oval all respects and greatly sympa That was truly an heroic walk through the driving 


thized with her hard lot in life. Not for the world storm—seven miles at dead of night 


f ii Fea i + ete he ee cad 
When finally we left the hall and came out to find Cindy and the chaise, all the teams except ours were gone 
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but’’—still looking surprised—‘‘did you really come 
over here to invite me to go to the party with you?”’ 
“Yes,’’ I said stoutly. ‘‘We are to have Grand- 
mother Ruth's horse and chaise.”’ 
To be quite frank, I should not have felt sorry if 
Julia had refused. But after recovering from her 
surprise she laughed and said she would accept my 
invitation (evidently much pleased), and when I 
turned to move away she thanked me so prettily 
that I began to be glad that I had come. Moreover, 
it was as well for me that I had secured Julia’s com 
pany. I would have been too late with Elsie. One of 
my boy neighbors, Thomas Edwards, I learned after 
wards, had already obtained her promise to attend the 
party with him 

Grandmother Ruth had coached me a little as to my 
behavior. So when I hitched up Cindy and drove round 
to get Julia about six o'clock that evening I took off 
my cap and helped her to a seat in the chaise in a fairly 
proper manner. I also looked to it that the robe was 
tucked carefully around her. It was a chilly December 
night, and a few snowflakes were falling. 

Julia, as I remember, was waiting for me when I drove 
up. She was laughing gayly and came directly out to 
meet me. Considering how few party clothes she pos- 
sessed, she had attired herself amazingly well and looked 
quite smart. A bright ribbon or two will do wonders 
for a girl’s toilet; and Julia was clearly much pleased 
with her unexpected outing. 

We had seven miles to drive and did not reach the 
Grange hall until many of the guests had arrived. There 
were already three chaises besides ours, the horses 
blanketed and hitched to posts and a near-by fence. 1 
fastened Cindy in like manner, close to the others, while 
Julia waited for me, then escorted her indoors. 

It is not of the party that I am telling this story, how 
ever, but of what befell us on our way home. Julia, I 
think, had had a fine time. Several of the older boys 
present had been quite attentive and appeared to enjoy 
her company. 


HEN finally we left the hall and came out to 

find Cindy and the chaise, most of the other 

young folks had already departed. All the teams 
except ours were gone. It was now snowing fast. Our 
horse looked white beneath the blanket. By Julia's 
good advice I did not remove it. 

“The poor thing must be cold, standing out here so 
long in the storm!’’ she exclaimed and helped me tuck 
the covering inside the shafts of the chaise. 

I suppose it may have been near eleven o'clock; and 
immediately something queer in Cindy's behavior puz- 
zled me. Instead of setting off promptly as usual for 
home, she moped and seemed unwilling to proceed by 
the road we had come. At first I attributed this to the 
cold and applied the whip gently, but with no result. 

It then suddenly dawned on me that this was not our 
Cindy, but some other horse, and that we were in the 
wrong chaise. In the snow and darkness of night we 
had mistaken our team. I pulled up short. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 
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The next instant Harry saw the updrawn leg relax, saw the grass tops move as a hand jerked convulsively [pace 23 


Broken Wings 


A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS 
GONE BEFORE 
ARRY IRWIN, a senior in high school at Ashboro, 


N.C., in the days before the World War, is kept out 
of athletics through lameness from which he has suffered 
all his life. He is extremely popular and becomes presi 
dent of the Student Organization, but is shortly after 
forced to leave school when his father’s sudden death 
reduces the Irwin family close to poverty. They are 
“land poor,’’ and even the use of the old Irwin mansion 
as a boarding-house does not bring sufficient income to 
his mother. Harry's ability as a reporter, first demonstrated 
when the Wright brothers made their historic flight at Kitty 
Hawk, gets him work on the Ashboro Mercury, and for a time 
all goes well. But soon another misfortune comes. Harry's 
health, never robust, breaks down, by reason of the long, ut 
certain hours and the excitement of newspaper life. He col 
lapses while reporting a spectacular fire in a neighboring town 
and is thereafter little better than an invalid. His mother cares 
for him, and Eleanor Lee, a girl he has known from childhood, 
helps him with her encouragement and obtains for him throug! 
her influence the job of editing the Mercury puzzle department, 
work which he can do on a typewriter at home 

Meanwhile the United States has entered the World War 
Harry's inactive life at home becomes even more unbearable to 
him with the thought that he is helpless and useless at a time 
when his country needs all her men. His health has, however 
improved, and he is soon up and about again, although just a 
much hampered as ever by his lameness. In his efforts to fu 
something useful to do to aid his country he consults Mr. Floyd 
Chidsey of the local Red Cross. Later, to his great surprise, 
it becomes possible for him to go overseas as a member of a Red 
Cross unit. Surgeons and other officials are impressed by his 
cagerness to serve, 

Harry is assigned to a Red Cross canteen in Paris. Eight 
weeks pass like a flash, and Harry makes a name for hims If 
through his ability and earnestness. But as time goes by he 
becomes restless—anxious for service more worth while than he 
can give while away from the front line. Late in July, 1918, 
the order for which he had been pleading finally comes through, 
transferring him to a combat division. A slow, jolting French 
train carries him through the towns made famous and historic 
byethe battles they have seen. Finally he debarks at Mezy 
sur-Marne to search for brigade headquarters. He finds that 
the division has moved forward, and in company with a runner 
named Mead he pushes ahead, under shell-fire, to territory just 
captured from the enemy. The fire becomes more and mort 
terrific. Harry and Mead lie face downward in the rutted 
ground to escape shall fragments h 


| 
| 


and he is soon in Paris 


Just when they hope they 
are safe, the runner is struck in the leg by a shell fragment 
Seriously hurt, he urges Harry to leave him before it is too late 
Harry refuses. He administers first aid and succeeds in getting 
the wounded runner safely into the hands of a 
dispatch rider, who carries him to the rear 

Harry is left alone to find his way to safety as best he may 
There is a sudden hollow explosion close by, and something 
tears at the lining of his throat. Gas! Harry fumbles des- 
perately to find his gas mask, knowing that, if he cannot get it 
on within thirty seconds, his life is as good as overt 


motorcycle 


CHAPTER TEN 
Lieut. Jarvis Yancey 


UST before he was forced to draw another breath, 
Harry succeeded in straightening out his gas mask 
and putting it on. He had saved his life, by a 
. margin of perhaps two seconds—but such margins 
may be large enough in modern war. He sucked 
air as hard as he could through the mask, and it revived 
him. His blood stopped thundering in his temples. 


By Harford “Powel, jr., and 


‘Russell Gordon Carter 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 


He remained on hands and knees in the grass, watching 
the flashes of the guns. They lit up the countryside all 
around him 

There was dirt in his mouth. He felt it between his 
teeth, and saliva ran down his chin. His eyes smarted, 
and he longed for more air—longed to take off the 
smothering mask, and draw a full, deep breath 

A quarter of an hour passed. Through the big, grease 
stained goggles of the mask, the gun flashes seemed 
fainter and farther off. Gradually Harry regained 
his confidence. He recalled the words of a soldier in the 
canteen at Paris. “Back in the training area,’’ the man 
had said, ‘they showed us how to put our gas masks on 
in six counts, but up front I could do it in two!"’ 

Harry thrust a finger under the face-piece, removed the 
clips from his nose and sniffed like a bird dog. The odor 
of gas faint. He removed the mask, 
wiped the grit from his mouth and took a deep breath, 
then another and another 

He rose and, adjusting his musette bag, set out toward 
the front. He climbed to a shallow and came 
upon a battalion of infantry lying along a sunken road 
dark shapes with rifles and helmets that gleamed in the 
flashes of the guns 

‘Where's brigade headquarters?”’ he asked 

“Up ahead somewhere,” a man replied. ‘Swell 
chance of finding brigade tonight!"’ 

“What's your outfit? The question came from a 
young licutenant 

I'm with the 
sent to brigade to open up a canteen 

The officer crawled toward him 

You stick right here. You never can locate brigade 
tonight. (Here,’’ he added, picking up a shovel, “‘dig 
a hole there beside mine. In the morning you can find 
brigade.”’ 

Harry began to dig into the clay along the road. The 
lieutenant lay on the edge of his fox hole. Here and 
there, on the right and left, a man was digging, but most 
of the men were sleeping, doubled up in the holes they 
had made 

‘What's happening up ahead?’ Harry asked 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. “‘We're at 
tacking, that’s alll know. Probably this battalion will 
go up again pretty yawned and added, 

‘You never know what's happening or what you're 
going todo. You just do what you're told, that’s all.”” 

‘I wonder if you know a lieutenant named Yancey?” 
Harry asked after a pause 

‘Jarvis Yancey? Yes, I know him 
isn’t he? Tall, dark, fine-looking boy 
too?” 

“We're from the same town, 


Was now vcry 


valley 


Red Cross,’" Harry replied. ‘‘I was 


Listen,’ he said 


soon.’" He 


He's a Southerner, 
You know him 


said Harry 


That so? 
morning 
“With brigade headquarters? 

“Yes, they transferred him from the 
He's got an intelligence job." 
“Say, that’s good news! 
came over on the 

meet again!”’ 
“Give him my regards, 
nard Davis—that’s my name He yawned again, 
d up in his fox hole Might as well 
“Hope the enemy don't shell this 


Well, you'll probably see him in the 
He's with brigade now 


regiment 


cried Harry “We 
And 


same ship now we'll 


" was the reply May 

and cur! 
sleep,’ he observed. 
road!"’ 

The sky had clouded during the past few minutes, and 
presently rain began to fall. Harry, lying in the hole 
that he had dug, could hear it patter and tinkle against 
his helmet. 
there. He had become used to the sound of firing, and 
the hard earth beneath his body caused him no discom 
fort. He marveled at the way a fellow can adjust him 
sclf to new environments Af had 
slept in a bed with clean white sheets, safe from danget 
and sure of a warm breakfast in the morning. Now he 
was lying out in the rain in a ditch along a road that 
might be shelled at any minute, and he had no idea when 
he would eat again. Yet he was not miserabl far from 
it. He actually fele rested! 

In a few minutes he was asleep 


AWN was breaking when 
up and blinked his eyes 


He was tired, and it was a relief just to lic 


w nights before he 


Harry awoke He sat 
falling 


Rain was still 
and the air was heavy with mist, through whicl 
came the distant rumble of artillery The barrage it 
front had ceased, and the morning was surprisingly 
quiet. On either side of him men were lying or sitti 
or standing—forlorn, mud-streaked, rain-soaked objects 
in the soft gray light He iddenly shivered and 


glancing down, he saw that there was water in the hol 
where he had slept—at least tw 
He crawled erect and stretched his arms and legs. His 
body felt stiff and sore, and when he took a st p little 
spurts of water came from his shoes 
“Some life!’’ observed the lieutenant, grins 


» inches of water 


ing at him 
““Don't you wish you were back in God's country? 
Harry grinned in response After his safe months 
Paris, he was glad to be where he was, but he had tl 
No one would believe him! 
The battalion was 
dug in all along the north side of the sunken road, 
sloped toward the west and joined a broad highway 


perhaps a kilometer distant. Men were standing about 


good sense not to say so 

He could see the whole outfit now 
wt } 
which 


in little groups, their shoulders hunched, their hands 
plunged deep in the pockets of their slickers Packs 
and rifles and other equipment lay along the northern 
bank beside the holes that dotted it for more than half 
a kilometer 

**Muskrats, that’s what we are!"’ observed a rawboned 
privat ‘*A muskrat army fightin’ for democracy!” 

‘Hey, Shannon,’ someone called to him What 
would you give to be on Broadway a Forty-second 
Street right now?"’ 

Don't speak of it!"’ replied Shantr It makes m 
sad And he began to hum Take me back New 


y ork town 
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Harry ate his bread, coffee and corned-beef 
hash in the drizzling rain 


A dull boom sounded ahead, and Shannon ended his 
song in the middle of a bar. A shell whistled downward 
through the mist and exploded a few yards behind the 
road. Another followed it, then two more. The men 
ran to their fox holes and crouched low. Other shells 
dropped along the road, sending up showers of mud and 
stones. 

Harry was on his knees beside the lieutenant, his 
shoulders hunched, his fists clenched, his knees sunk in 
water and wet clay. The shelling continued as if the 
enemy had an uncanny knowledge of the battalion's 
position along the road. The rain increased until water 
swept in a turbulent rivulet down the ditch. 

At the end of half an hour the firing slackened and 
ceased, and the men came out upon the road again. No 
one had been hit, but nerves were shaken. There was 
grumbling about the rain, and about high-ranking 
officers in bomb-proof dugouts or far back in the SOS. 
Then the ounblian centered on the cooks and mess 
sergeants. Where were the kitchens? Why didn’t the 
food come up? What was the idea anyway? 

Harry swung his musette bag and climbed out into the 
field in front of the road. .*‘I’ve got to leave you,” he 
said to the lieutenant 

“Good luck to you,"’ replied Davis. 

As Harry made his way forward in the rain, the officer 
turned to the man beside him and observed: ‘‘There’s a 
fellow with guts! He's lame, but you'd never know it 
except when you see him walking alone like that."’ 

Harry found brigade headquarters toward the middle 
of the morning. The unit occupied the first floor of a 
shattered house on the outskirts of a small village—the 
only house that had a roof. 

-A dozen or more horses were picketed in a field across 
the road. In the same field a kitchen, carefully screened 
with branches, sent up a thin column of blue smoke in the 
mist and rain. A Ford truck and a scarred and muddy 
Cadillac were parked in a gully that led off from the road, 
and two motorcycle sidecars stood in front of the door- 
way of the house. 

The half-dozen men lounging about the entrance re- 
garded Harry with frank curiosity as he came forward. 
He asked one of them if this was brigade headquarters. 

“It sure is,’ was the reply. ‘You the Red Cross guy 
they been talking about?”’ 

‘‘T guess Lam,”’ replied Harry; and he added, ‘‘Is Lieu- 
tenant Yancey here?”’ 
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**Ych, he’s inside. Go ahead in.” 

Harry entered the building. A 
shell had dropped through the 
roof and passed out through one 
wall, leaving a gaping hole fringed 
with bits of dangling plaster. In 
an alcove a brigadier-general and 
a Major were sitting at a table, 
bent over a map. A hatless and 
coatless sergeant was pounding 
a typewriter on a box in the large 
room. A lieutenant was work- 
ing at a field desk beside him, 
unperturbed by the voice of a 
Signal Corps private who was op- 
erating a twelve-drop switchboard 
near by. 

Harry recognized Jarvis Yancey 
in a dim corner of the room; he was 
writing at a wobbling table, one 
hand supporting his head and his 
fingers cucins his dark hair. 
Harry went over and stood beside 
him. The telephone on Yancey's 
desk began to ring. He reached 
for it mechanically and, with eye- 

lids drooping, spoke wearily into the trans- 
mitter. 

“Appleseed — G2 
speaking—"" 

Harry smiled; ‘‘Appleseed’’ no doubt was 
the code name of headquarters. 

“All right, Colonel, I've got it—send it 
along ‘toot sweet.’ Do I? Well, I haven't 
slept for two days. You sound that way 
too" 

As the lieutenant hung up the instrument 
he caught sight of Harry. His drooping 
eyelids lifted. He blinked rapidly several 
times; then he rose to his feet. “‘Harry!"’ 
he cried. ‘‘Am I dreaming?” 

Harry grasped the outstretched hand. 
‘Here we are again, Jarvis!" 

“Yeh, luck again!’ said Yancey. ‘But 
what brings you here right in the midst of 
all the fireworks? Canteen?” 


Harry nodded. 


Lieutenant Yancey 
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. (jes ‘Fine business!"’ said Yancey. 
on Cast He yawned, and a dull, preoccu- 
pied look came into his eyes. ‘‘See 

Wo my orderly; he'll take care of you.”’ 
, “=, He sank into the chair again, and 


, in a moment he was at work. 

Harry gazed about him. Every- 
body was at work—the intensive, all-absorbing work of 
a brigade staff during action. Other officers entered the 
room—a captain, a first lieutenant, and a tall, dark-eyed 
fellow with a shield of an aide on his collar, The 
captain entered the alcove and bent over the major’s 
shoulder; the first lieutenant called to the switchboard 
operator, ‘‘Get Grapevine for me right away.” 

“They're shooting trouble on that line, sir,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘Well, let me know soon as it’s clear.”’ 

The aide glanced at Harry, then crossed to a field desk 
and began to busy himself with a pile of papers. 

Harry felt lost, uncertain what to do, out of place 
amid so much industry. Finally he went outside and 
succeeded in finding Yancey’s orderly, a red-haired, 
freckle-faced boy named Curry. 

“The lieutenant said ae fix me up,”’ he observed 
with a smile. ‘‘I'm half starved!" 

Curry grinned. ‘‘I'll take care of you,"’ he said. 

He crossed the road to the kitchen and returned pres- 
ently with bread, coffee and a messkit full of corned- 
beef hash. Harry ate it in the drizzling rain. Then he 
followed the orderly down the road to a barn that some- 
how had escaped a large part of the shell-fire. 

“This is Ht the only dry place that isn’t occu- 
pied,’” said Curry. ‘‘If you p ae t mind bunking with 
runners— 

“It suits me,"’ said Harry. “‘I'm going to lie down for 
a bit. If a Red Cross truck should come, let me know, 
won't you? I’m expecting a truck with supplies for a 
canteen. 

Curry’s mouth twisted humorously. ‘I won't need to 
wake you,”’ he replied. ‘“‘If that truck should a:rive 
you'll hear the gang yell!" * 

Harry stretched out on the hard dirt floor where two or 
three runners were lying, and fell sound asleep. He 
awoke with the feeling that something new was happen- 
ing. He could hear voices and the harsh roar of motors 
and the crunch of hobnails on the road. He sat up, 
blinking in the semi-darkness. 

Curry thrust his head through the doorway. “‘Awake 
in there? We're goin’ to pull out.” 

“All right,” said Harry. ‘‘Where we going?”’ 

“Up ahead.”’ 
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Outside the barn, Harry was surprised to find that 
twilight was closing in; but the rain had ceased, and 
the air now felt clear and cool. Three trucks were 
parked in front of headquarters, and men were loading 
them with the brigade equipment—tables, boxes, type- 
writers, field desks, iron rations, kitchen supplies, arms 
and ammunition. 

Lieutenant Yancey came out of the house, carrying a 
bundle of maps under his arm. ‘‘Hello, Harry!’ he 
called. ‘‘Get aboard the first truck, and I'll join you 
in a few minutes. Hey, driver,’’ he added, ‘‘we'll ride 
up front with you.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later the two friends were on the 
front seat of the leading truck as it ground over the hard 
road in the increasing darkness. 

‘Where we bound for?’’ asked Harry. 

“A bit nearer the front," was the reply. 
enemy is pulling out, I think.”’ 

Gun flashes lit the darkening sky, and a dull muttering 
rose above the noise of the three trucks pounding over 
the rut-seamed road. Yancey’s head dropped forward, 
and he slept, leaning against Harry's » me Ta The 
driver, too, seemed to sleep, guiding the truck as if by 
some sixth sense. And in the dark interior behind the 
seat a dozen men lay sprawled among the carelessly 
piled equipment. 

Harry drew the collar of his slicker up round his throat 
and stared into the darkness. He had the feeling that 
he was moving swiftly forward into some strange, un- 
known world. That other world—the world of easy 
civilization—seemed remote, out of his life forever. © 

Toward midnight the three trucks halted at a place 
where the road turned sharply to the left. There in the 
faint starshine Harry could see the general's car and the 
aide standing beside it. 

“Get the office stuff out,”’ said a voice. 

Yancey came awake with a start. He climbed to the 
ground and proceeded to superintend the work of un 
loading. A gully led off from the bend of the road— 
a sort of natural roadway over which the men carried 
the equipment to a group of three dark shacks that not 
many days before had served as barracks for German 
troops. 

Harry helped with some of the lighter stuff—but he 
still felt lost, out of place there where everyone except 
himself had some definite work to do. He had no hope 
now that his truckload of ye would arrive. 

In a few minutes the brigade staff was in a position to 
function, occupying the three shacks. Desks and tables 
and field desks were arranged; maps were spread out; 
burlap coverings were placed at windows and candles 
lighted; and Signal Corps men were hard at work string- 
ing wire. 

Suddenly the countryside blazed forth in a flood of 
white light, and the air quivered to the crash of artillery. 
Harry, standing beside his friend, was startled almost out 
of his senses. Guns seemed everywhere round him,—in 
the gully, down beyond the road, in the hills and fields 
on both sides,—guns that crashed and roared with a 
metallic, nerve-shattering sound, pounding forth as fast 
as men could load and fire. The noise blended in a never- 
ending roar with a kind of wild, pulsating rhythm to ir, 
stirring the senses like savage music. 

“Some little barrage!’’ Yancey shouted in his friend's 
ear. ‘Ought to make it easy for the boys.”’ 

“Are we going to attack?’’ asked Harry. 

“At daybreak,’’ was the reply. 

For three hours the barrage continued. Toward dawn 
it died away almost as abruptly as it had begun—leaving 
behind it a harsh, unnatural, quivering silence. 


“The 


ANCEY sat with his ear to the telephone and a 

message book close to his hand. In front of him a 

map of the sector lay spread out on the table. He 
put down the receiver and turned to Harry. “Both regi- 
ments have jumped off,’ he observed. ‘‘Here they are," 
he added, indicating places on the map. “‘In half an 
hour they ought to be here—our first objective." 

Harry stared in fascination at the map, breathless. 

Yancey called first one regiment, then the other, then 
the machine-gun battalion. ‘‘Appleseed calling—G2. 
Any news?” 

“Nothing to report,’’ was the reply in each case. 

He waited a few minutes and then called again. The 
German counter barrage had started now like a distant 
echo of the American guns. The line to the machine- 
gun battalion had been shot out; the two infantry regi- 
ments replied as before: ‘Nothing to es. 

The intelligence officer at division called brigade and 
received the same answer: “‘Nothing to report.” 

Half an hour passed—three-quarters—an hour. Then 
the general's aide entered with flushed face and sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘Wilbur's battalion has reached the objective!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I knew he'd do it!" 

“What about the others?”’ 

“‘No news yet.”’ 

Yancey drew a blue line on his map, and then called 
division. 
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Gradually during the next hour other reports came in. 
Only two battalions had reached the objective; the others 
had been held up by machine-gun fire, and their exact 
positions were not known. 

An orderly entered, summoning Yancey to report to 
the adjutant in the next shack. 

The lieutenant was gone only a few minutes; when he 
returned he put on his helmet and adjusted his gas mask 
to the alert position. 

“What's up?’” asked Harry. 

“Got to make a reconnaissance,’’ was the reply. 
‘Find our front line. So long.’’ He stretched forth 
his hand. 

Harry met his friend's eyes. 
assignment,”’ he said. 

Yancey shrugged his shoulders. 
nic,” he observed dryly. 

There was something in his face at that moment that 
made Harry think of Yancey’s cousin, Eleanor Lee. 
“Listen, Jarvis,’ he said impulsively, ‘I'm no good 
here. I'm going with you!"’ 

“You?”’ 

‘Why not? I won't be in the way, will I? And maybe 
I can help—"’ 

‘You're crazy! No need of two of us getting hit!"’ 

Harry put on his helmet. ‘‘I’ve got some stuff in my 
bag,"’ he observed. ‘‘It isn’t much—but the boys up 
front ought to have it.” 

‘Don't be foolish,’’ said Yancey. 

Harry made no reply; but he was close behind -his 
friend when the lieutenant left the shack. 


“Seems like a tough 


“It won't be a pic- 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


A Shell-Hole in No Man's Land 


T midafternoon the air was heavy with gray, 
A cotton-wool mist. It drifted in the wind, filling 
the valley that Harry and Jarvis Yancey looked 
down upon from a sharp, wood-fringed crest. Now 
and again a rifle cracked somewhere at the right and left; 
and far up the valley two machine-guns were firing in 
long bursts, the sounds mingling with the reports of 
artillery and the droning of shells that were passing 
overhead. 

Yancey bent over his map case, studying the map that 
showed through its celluloid covering. The blue line 
that marked the American position ended abruptly near 
the eastern boundary of the sector. The lieutenant 
frowned. 

“I'm not sure of myself,’’ he said. ‘‘Seems the boys 
ought to be in front of us, and yet—well, I've a notion 
to go back!” 

‘Why don’t you?”’ said Harry. 
job of it.”’ 

Yancey made no reply. 

Harry shifted his musette bag. It was empty now; 
he had disposed of his chocolate and cookies at the other 
side of the sector. He smiled as he recalled the look of 
surprise on the faces of the men as he had handed out his 
supplies to them. 

“Listen, Harry,’’ his friend said abruptly, “I want 
you to wait here for me. I'm going on ahead alone 
No, I'm going alone!’’ he added emphatically, noting 
Harry's look of protest. ‘‘One’s better than two in a 
case like this And he crept forth from the thicket 

Harry watched him go down the hill through the long 
grass—watched him until he was hidden in the mist 

A machine-gun burst forth, filling the valley with a 
multitude of echoes that reverberated strangely in the 
mist. Harry lay on his face in the wet grass, surprised 
by the unexpected burst so close at hand. It peta and 
the echoes died away. He raised his head. There came 
a succession of shots—tap-tap-tap, tap-tap-tap—at reg 
ular intervals. He could hear the bullets cracking at 
his left and see the tops of the long grass drop as if cut 
short off by an invisible knife. 

The firing ceased again. The breeze freshened; the 
mist formed in long layers. The sun, low in the west, 
broke through a rift of cloud, and presently the fog began 
to rise. Harry peered ahead while the valley slowly 
emerged from its shroud—a valley of waving moisture 
laden grass, far-spaced bushes, and a vague screen of 
dark trees beyond. 

Suddenly he uttered a low cry, and his body stiffened 
all over. There—far out there in the grass—lay a 
khaki-clad figure. It lay face upward, one leg drawn up, 
the arms outflung. For a few seconds Harry stared at it, 
his senses recling. Yancey! His friend Jarvis Yancey 
out there—dead—killed by that machine-gun fire! 

No, not dead! For the next instant Harry saw the 
updrawn leg relax, saw the grass tops move as a hand 
jerked convulsively. Unreasoning, incapable of calm 
thought, he began to crawl forward down the slope 
The valley, the whole countryside, seemed unnaturally 
quiet now. But when he was within perhaps fifty yards 
of the wounded officer the machine-gun burst forth 
afresh.. Harry lay flat, his heart pounding. 

The gun was firing from a point somewhere at his right, 


“You've done a good 


somewhere along the woods that fringed the Opposite 
side of the valley. He could hear the bullets snapping 
over his head—a rush and a prolonged er-r-rack, like 
the vicious snap of a whiplash The realization that 
they were firing at him turned his blood cold. He 
waited, trembling, wanting to turn back, but unable 
to do so. No, he could not turn back—not while 
his friend lay there ahead of him, wounded, in need of 
help! 

As before, the gun began to fire in short bursts—three 
or four shots, a pause, then three or four more. Calm- 
ness returned to Harry—the calm of one who views 
death without flinching. He raised his head. A bullet 
clinked against his helmet, leaving a shallow groove in 
the metal. He lowered his head again and closed his 
eyes. He had seen enough. Yancey lay between a 
growth of bushes and a deep shell-hole. — 

Harry formed his plan in the next few seconds. If he 
could reach his friend and drag him into that depression, 
they would both be safe from machine-gun bullets. They 
could remain there perhaps till evening; then somehow, 
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under cover of darkness, he must try to get the licutenant 
back—to drag him back, carry him if possib! 

Could he do it? Could he do it, handicapped as h 
was by his clubfoot? Harry set his teeth hard together 
The thought of his weakness gave him a swift stab of 
shame and anger. Always his foot! Always that bad 
foot whenever there was something big for him to do 
He groaned aloud. But at least he could try. 

Impulsively he drew his legs up under him. He 
sprang to his feet and ran—ran as he had never in his 
life run before. The sound of the machine-gun filled 
his ears. Something strange seemed to be roaring and 
pounding inside his head. He pitched forward on top 
of his motionless companion. 

For a moment, worn out by his efforts, he could not 
move. But he remembered the words he had said to him 
self on the train, on the way to the front: “If I can stop a 
bullet meant for a fighting man, I won't dodge or duck.” 

He rose to his knees, shielding Jarvis Yancey as 
well as he could. His fingers clutched Yancey’s 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 


Eleanor waited till she felt bis lips lightly touch ber brow. And then she turned to him, and time and the 


moon seemed to stand still 


[pace 45 
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The head camel-man of the expedition looks out over the ‘‘bad lands’ of the Gobi, 


at Urtyn Obo 


Seeking Great Animals in Oriental Deserts 


A Daring Explorer Penetrates Asia in Search of Clues 


ORE than six hundred miles northwest of 
Pekin, China, lies the vast area known as 
the Gobi Desert. Geologists suspected for a 
long time that this area might once have been a 
warm and fertile country in which great num- 
bers of prehistoric animals lived, but the diffi- 
culties and dangers of traveling in Mongolian 
territory prevented until recent years any ade- 
quate attempts at exploration 
During the past few years Roy Chapman An- 
drews, the famous Asiatic explorer and member 
of the staff of the New York Museum 
of Natural History, has succeeded 
in making three trips into this | 
wilderness, and is at present en- 
gaged on a fourth. This year he is 
exploring the land at the junction 
of the Gobi Desert and the south- 
eastern foothills of the Altai 
Mountains. As much of the dis- 
tance as possible is being made in 


with awe to the expedition's radio. 
Mongol habitation. 
as a yurt, and is made of skins 


automobiles, but beyond the city of Kalgan 
camels will be The country through 
which the expedition will travel was once the 
homeland of the Tartars, who became under 
Genghis Khan the strongest nation of their time. 

The origin of the Gobi sands, which during 
the terrible gales which sweep eastward across 
the desert to the sea are blown as far as Tientsin 


used 


and Pekin, has been a mystery to geographers 
The most generally accepted view is that the 
Gobi, once a fertile region, was surrounded long 
ago with tree-covered mountains 
Chinese and Mongols are still 


notoriously ignorant of the effects 


Unearthing the remains 
of a titanothere, an 
enormous prehistoric 
animal. Mr. Andrews 
is at the top of 
the picture 


Above at center, Mongol women and children listening 
Above, a typical 
The tent on the right is known 















of deforestation, and when, far back in an- 
tiquity, the trees were wholly removed from 
these mountains, wind and time produced great 
quantities of sand and dust, which gradually 
covered the green valleys. Beneath these sands 
have been found the ruins of ancient cities. It is 
in prehistoric animals, however, and not cities, 
that the Andrews expedition is most interested. 

One of the most interesting of its finds is 
shown in the picture at the bottom of this page. 
It is one of the bones of a titanothere, an extinct 










animal much like the rhinoceros we know, with 
enormous nasal horns. These animals are sup- 
posed to have existed in North America as well 
as in Asia. 

Another important find reported by the pres- 
ent expedition was the bones of one of the largest 
prehistoric monsters yet discovered. Widely, 
and incorrectly, heralded in the news apers as 
being as large as the Woolworth Building, this 
long-dead animal has attracted world-wide 
attention. While far from being as large as a 
great building, it seems to be far and 
away the largest animal, prehistoric or 
modern, yet discovered. (Photos by 
Times-Wide World) 


The titanothere is supposed to 

have looked like a giant rhinoc- 

eros, and to have existed in Amer- 
ica as well as Asia 


Matter Through Matter 
The Best Trick of the Month 


VERY pretty experiment is that of remov- 

ing a ring from a string, the ends being held 

by spectators. To perform this, obtain two 

rings, exactly alike, and a piece of cord about 

three feet long. One of the rings is all the au- 

dience is supposed to know about. Pass this one 
and the cord around for inspection. 

When all has been inspected, thread the rin 
on the cord and have a spectator hold each end. 
Reaching into a pock:t, obtain a handkerchief 
and with it the second ring, which is concealed 
in the hand. Throw the handkerchief over the 
ring which is on the string and reach under 
the hand with the second ring. Ask the specta- 
tors to give you plenty of slack. Pull a loop of 
string through the second ring and fold the 
ve back over one side of the ring so that it 
looks like the illustration. 

Now cover the first ring with the left hand 
and slide ring and hand to the left end of the 
string and take that end from the spectator who 
is holding it. At the same time remove the 
handkerchief with the right hand and show the 
ring fastened on the 
string. Lay the 
handkerchief aside 
and hold the ring by 
the side over which 
the loop has been 
folded. Ask the 
spectator at the left 
to grasp the other 
side of the ring and 
= Release the ring, and it will come off in 

is hand. 

Now gra$p the string at the center, pull it 
from the spectator at the right and from the 
left hand, which still contains the original ring, 


= 
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How the string is 


passed around the 
rings 


Kalgan. 


tant mapping 


and hand the string to 
be examined. Take the 
handkerchief in the left 
hand and stuff it and 
the ring into a pocket, 
thus getting rid of the duplicate ring, unnoticed. 

This should be practiced until all the moves 
are perfectly understood and it can be done with- 
out fumbling. Notice particularly that the 
excuse for A the left end of the string from 
the spectator is that he is asked to pull the ring 
from the string. The two acts should be done 
at the same time. 


Volcanoes Beneath the Sea 


Krakatoa, Which Blew Away an Island 


ON an August day in 1883 the inhabitants of 
Batavia, one of the great cities of Java, 
were astonished to see the sky become as dark 
as night. Strange noises filled the air, like 
artillery a great distance away, and ashes sifted 
down from the enormous pall which obscured 
the sun. People as far away as two thousand 
miles had heard the noises, and in a few days 
were to see the effects of the dust in strangely 
colored sunsets. 

The source of all this was a volcano on the 
small island of Krakatoa, lying in Sunda Strait, 
between Java and Sumatra, a hundred miles 
away from Batavia. Minor earthquakes and 
volcanic discharges had occurred on this island 
for several years, but on the morning of August 
27, 1883, one of the greatest volcanic dis- 
turbances known to history began. The whole 
of the northern and lower portions of the island 
were blown away, and instead of land a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea there was a pit 
nearly a quarter of a mile deep. A column of 





Above, the expedition passes 
the Great Wall en route to 
At left, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews and an assis- 
the desert. 
Note the guard with rifle on 
the small hillock at right 
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This is not a mine explosion, but the 
eruption of a submarine volcano 


stones, lava and ashes rose seventeen miles into 
the air, burying the forests of many surround- 
ing islands deep in volcanic ash. Enormous 
tidal waves were produced, which destroyed 
towns and villages on the surrounding coast, 
and many thousands of boats were swamped 
and sunk. These waves traveled the incredible 
distance of seventy-eight hundred miles, being 
recorded at Cape Horn, at the tip of South 
America. The bese authority places the loss of 
life at thirty-six thousand persons. 

One of Kipling’s most thrilling stories, A 
Matter of Fact, which you will find in the 
volume called '’Many Inventions,"’ was inspired 
by the reports of this appalling catastrophe. 
It describes the imaginary experiences of the men 

ina small steamer after the depths of 
the ocean had been upheaved by 
under-water explosions. 

Our picture was taken a short time 
ago near the site of the former erup- 


tion, and shows a small volcano 
erupting beneath the sea. A huge 
mass of water mixed with ashes and 


lava has been projected into the air, 
but the size of the discharge has been 
small enough so that it could safely 
be photographed from a pres 
steamer. These submarine volcanoes 
sometimes result in the formation of 
new islands, but in most cases their 
structure is so loose that they are soon 
reduced to shoals. Nevertheless, many 
of the islands in the South Seas are 
supposed to have had such an origin. 





A Century of Railroading 


Models That Form an Industrial History 


R. C. H. LEHMAN, an instructor in the 

schools of Long Beach, Calif., has de- 
veloped a hobby which will appeal to every 
boy—the construction of miniature working 
models of locomotives. In the pictures below 
you see Mr. Lehman with the collection of 
models which he built for exhibition at the 
Pacific Southwest Exposition. The first model 
in the foreground is the tiny ‘“Tom Thumb,” 
built in 1828 for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
The other models show the successive stages, 
culminating finally in the powerful 1928 model 
Union Pacific passenger locomotive. 





Wide World 


Railroading progress in the last century is 


graphically illustrated by this wonderful 
collection of working models 
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In the Sky This 
Month 


A New Miscellany Feature 
By J. F. and “D. H. (happell 


Lick Observatory, University of 
California 


VER since mankind began looking at the 

sky, the greatest marvel to astronomers 
except the sun, moon or occasional comet 
with fiery tail) has been the even line of 
three bright stars in Orion. Out under the 
sky in winter, these three are unmistakable. 
They stand like giants, blazing—Uru-anna, 
the light of heaven, as probably the name 
Orion méant long ago in the Euphrates 
Valley. 

Men were so fascinated by these stars that 
before they knew how to study them they 
made tales about them, imagining the great 
three to be blazing jewels in the belt of a 
hunter, tracing out among the other stars 
his head and knee and weapon, and devising 
myths of his deeds among the other con- 
stellations 

These stars are especially prominent be- 
cause they shine in winter, when the air is 
washed with snow and stars sparkle bright- 
est. They are visible from all parts of our 
earth 

They not only appear to cluster, but a 
study of their light and motions shows they 

robably do belong together, being all 
Salem stars, in an early stage of star de- 
velopment. The brightest star, however, 





The Orion group of stars, with the 
outsider Betelguese projected into 


their midst, Betelguese is the 


largest star above to the left 








J. F. Chappell 


The Great Nebula in Orion: a one- 
hour exposure taken with the Cross- 
ley reflector at the Lick Observatory 


Betelguese, to the left above the great three, 
is not one of the group. It is a red star—the 
only variable star a the first magnitude. 
Betel guese is the first star man ever measured. 
The diameter was found with an interferom- 
eter, a complex optical instrument, to vary 
between 214 and 296 times the diameter of 
our own yellow star, the sun. 

Leaving Betelguese out, we still have a 
wealth of interest left. Many double stars 
are here. The little star, rho, just to the 
lower right of the great three, is about the 
finest multiple in the sky, showing in a tele- 
scope eight or ten stars of different colors 

The star below the three, surrounded with 
a nebula, divides into four; white, lilac, 
garnet and red. This star is the heart of 
the glowing nebulous gas and black patches 
that surround the whole constellation. Here, 
almost invisible to us, is the great Orion 
Nebula. We can see just a hint of a hazy 
patch. But if we could look unblinking for 
an hour at this spot, hoarding all the light 
like a camera, we could see the Orion 
Nebula as it looks in this photograph. The 
camera is an invaluable gift to the astrono- 
mer—with it we can see the invisible. 

Doctor Aitken, who has spent years in 
watching the skies, has said there is no more 
beautiful object in our;heavens than this neb- 
ula. He says that it is best when a crescent 
moon, by its “feeble light,”’ is rightly placed 
to bring out the delicate color 

The Orion Nebula is distant and great, as 
great as the whole spread of our solar 
system. It is receding | eon us at about six 
hundred miles per minute. Such great speeds 
and distances bring a new thoughtfulness to 
our minds—they challenge us to look over 
the edge of the world, for unfathomable 
miles, and try to measure them 








Strange Salvage 
Keel Upward, This Ship Goes to Be Junked 


OUTH of the Orkney Islands off the coast 

of Scotland is an expanse of sea known as 
Scapa Flow. During the Great War Admiral 
Jellicoe, head of the English fleet, decided to 
use the seven small islands which are included 
in it as a naval base. Much trouble was ex- 
perienced at first from submarine raids, but 
eventually a great and powerful naval station 
was established there. At the end of the war 
the German ships which were surrendered in 
November, 1918, were interned in Scapa Flow, 
together with their crews. Commanders and 
crews had given their word to keep the interned 
ships afloat and in good condition. 

In June, 1919, all the battleships with the ex- 
ception of the Baden and all the battle cruisers 
were scuttled. Since that time efforts have been 
made to salvage these vessels for the valuable 
materials contained in them. 

A short time ago the battle cruiser Moltke 
was raised, keel up. This was an extraordinarily 
difficult and dangerous feat, and required the 
services of many divers and much equip- 
ment. 

Our picture shows the Moltke on her way from 
Scapa Flow to Rosyth on the Forth, passing 
pets a the famous bridge over the Firth of Forth, 
itself one of the great engincering achievements 


of our time. At Rosyth the Moltke will be 
broken up in one of the shipbuilding yards, and 
the pride of the old German navy will be con- 
verted into industrial iron which will serve the 
uses of peace instead of those of war 


Radio’s War Map 

How Broadcasters Are Chartered 
WHEN broadcasting stations became so 

numerous a short time ago, a Federal com 
mission was created to deal with the problem of 
interference. Before this body was organized 
many stations close together operated on the 
same or very similar wave-lengths, and the 
stronger stations were able to drive those with 
less power off the air. The Federal Radio Com- 
mission, as one of its first tasks, undertook the 
control of every commercial station in the coun- 
try, shutting down those which seemed to 
serve no useful purpose, and allocating to the 
rest certain wave-lengths calculated to secure the 
minimum amount of interference. 

In the picture at the top of the next column 
you see Capt. Guy Hill, the commission's tech- 
nical expert, with the chart which he uses as a 
graphic check on station positions. Each tag 
represents a station, and each one of the parallel 
strips a broadcasting ‘‘band."’ So important is 
this chart that Captain Hill is the only person 
allowed to make any changes or corrections 
on if. 

As is the case with most changes, the recent 
reallocation of wave lengths has occasioned 
some protest, both from stations and listeners. 
pod my however, objections are diminishing 
in the face of the obvious benefits of the new 


System. 
The Great Man 
The Companion's Religious Article 
OCKERMOUTH, in the English Lake Dis- 


trict, is mo metropolis. It consists of a single 
street that straggles down and along and finally 
crosses a bridge. But it was the birthplace of 
the poet Wordsworth. The house am ee he 
first saw the light is still standing, and a me- 
morial fountain in the park reminds the traveler 
of Cockermouth's one claim upon fame. 

Cockermouth, until a few years ago, was the 
home of a quaint individual far advanced in 
years. Apparently he resented the tide of 
summer tourists chat flowed through the streets 
of his village. One day his irritation found ex- 
pression in this complaint 

“I'm disgusted at the crowd of folk who come 
bustling into town and bustling out again every 
day. And what do they care about? Nothing 
but to look at the little old cottage where Will 
Wordsworth was born. Now, I knew Will 
Wordsworth well; knew him for years. And 
I'd like to have someone tell me what Will 
Wordsworth ever did for Cockermouth.”’ 

Sure enough, what did Wordsworth ever do 
for Cockermouth? He never served on its 
Chamber of Commerce, nor established a depart- 
ment store that drew trade from Workington 
and Keswick and even as far as Ambleside. No, 
he simply wrote some poems, poems with peace 
and health and vision in them. These verses 
interpreted the meaning of the lakes and crags 
and sylvan scenes of the Lake District, which 
otherwise might have gone unappreciated. 

But those poems were sufficient to make the 
writer immortal. Wordsworth was a voice of 
the spirit, and he spoke to the inner being. What 
matter if he did not add materially to the com- 
mercial prosperity of Cockermouth? A man's 
strength consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth; but it does consist 
of dreams and ideals and divine purposes and 
eternal confidences 

A prophet of the spiritual life like Words- 
worth helps a man to an awareness of his own 
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The old German battle cruiser Moltke, sunk nine years ago in Scapa Flow, being towed 
keel upward to Rosyth on the Forth 
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Capt. Guy Hill with the Federal Radio 
Commission's broadcasting ‘War Map” 


real glory. For man is not a body tied up to a 
soul so much as he is a soul with a body for a 
servant. The part of my life that really counts 
is not the part my banker knows about, but 
the part my minister or priest knows about. 
The poet who sings courage into my heart, who 
makes me feel that all this business of living is 
worth while, is doing me a finer service than the 
man who helps me make a fortune of solid gold 
dollars. 

Two thousand years ago there probably were 
men living in that Galilean hill town where 


Joseph had his carpenter shop who said, ‘“We 


don't see why folks are making all this talk 
about the young Jesus. What did he ever do for 
Nazareth?"’ 

But twenty centuries are eloquent with the 
tale of what Jesus did for the whole world. 


Accidents in Sports 
The Companion's Medical Article 


HE list of accidents which may happen in 

sports is a long one, but the injuries them- 
selves can be grouped into a few special classes. 
They affect the skin, the muscles or the joints, 
and consist in bruises, with or without breaking 
of the skin, in wrenches and tears of muscles, 
sprains and dislocations of joints and contusions 
or fractures of bones. The bone injuries and the 
most serious accidents to joints occur chiefly in 
football, and these we need not consider, since 
in all match games, where the battle is the 
roughest, a surgeon is on the ground to give im- 
mediate attention to the wounded. 

A not uncommon injury is a rupture of a 
slender muscle, the plantaris, which runs di- 
agonally through the calf from the outer side 
of the knee to the inner side of the foot; this is 
called tennis calf, and declares itself by a sharp 
pain as if struck by a stone or a stick in the 
calf of the leg. The pain is quite severe, but one 
can still walk with a limp and many groans 
Considerable relief is obtained by pressure with 
tight strapping with adhesive plaster, renewed 
every four or five days. Moderate walking 
should be persevered in during the treatment 
Complete recovery may be looked for in two or 
three weeks 

Tennis elbow is another injury with which 
players are familiar. The condition present is 
a chronic inflammation of the muscles at their 
points of insertion into the elbow, more often 
on the outer side. This is produced by back- 
handed play. When the pain is at the inner side 
it comes more often from a cut at tennis, or by 
strenuous approach shots in golf. The treatment 
consists in rest with local massage. Bandaging 
or strapping the forearm to keep the muscles 
quiet will usually hasten recovery. Sometimes 
there is an actual sprain of the elbow, produced 
by some sudden awkward movement. This is 
to be treated in the usual way for sprains, by 
disuse of the arm at first, the elbow —_ sup- 
ported on a pillow and enveloped in hot cloths 
When the swelling has gone down massage and 
gentle movements will hasten a cure 

A wrench or sprain of the knee joint should 
be examined by a surgeon, for sometimes what 
is thought to be a simple sprain may be a partial 
dislocation or a fracture calling for skillful 
treatment 

An injury of the same nature as tennis calf is 
rupture of the upper part of the biceps muscle 
Mear Of at its insertion into the side of the 
shoulder joint. This is a more serious injury 
than rupture of the plantaris muscle in the calf, 
and may even call for surgical intervention 

‘Charley horse,"’ or stiffness following un- 
wonted exercise, is familiar to everyone and 
calls merely for rubbing with any good liniment 
and brief rest. 
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“I Resolve —’ 


H, New Year's resolutions are the bunk!"’ In 
these emphatic words one of our young readers 
reveals the fact that he has not yet made a good 
practical resolution. “‘Bunk’’ describes the other kind 
perfectly. It is a slang word, but it derives from Bun- 
combe, the home district of a Congressman who confessed 
to his bored audience that his speech had been insincere. 

Probably most New Year's resolutions have the same 
defect. ‘“‘We acknowledge our small faults largely to 
persuade ourselves that we have no big ones,’’ wrote a 
shrewd French philosopher, La Rochefoucauld. We fall 
into this trap when we solemnly ‘“‘resolve’’ to keep our 
hands or to get to school on time, or to overcome 
other trifling faults that common sense alone can cure. 

Other resolutions fail because they are impossible to 
keep. If you resolve to be absolutely perfect, every minute 
of the time, you will surely fail. And as soon as you fail, 
you will abandon your resolution. 

But there is one sort of resolution which actually does 
work, and does carry the people who make it to success 
every year. To secure the very finest prizes that life holds, 
try this resolution: ‘‘I will do each ere work in a way 
that will satisfy the man directly over me.” 

If this sounds like too small a thing to promise, con- 
sider two boyhoods. One was the boyhood of Herbert 
At thirteen, he had been an orphan for several 
Relatives were bringing him up, but he was paying 
his own way by working in a garden near Portland, Ore- 
gon, where he gave satisfaction to the man who hired him, 
and was able to go on to better things. 

Now turn back nearly three thousand years and read a 
tablet written by a monarch so powerful that history still 
remembers him as Sargon, King of Kings. He began asa 
garden worker, too. About his own start in life he wrote: 

[ am Sargon, the powerful king. My mother was poor. 

never knew my father. Akki, the irrigator, reared me in 
boyhood and made me a gardener. My service as a gar- 
dener was pleasing to Istar, and I became king.”’ 

Bruce Barton, who has interviewed most of the great 
men now living, has said about this inscription that it 
contains the true secret of success. ‘“‘Sargon claimed no 
special genius for himself,’ said Mr. Barton. ‘He was 
born poor and started at the bottom; he worked hard and 
got to the top. Most of the success stories are mislead- 
ing, because they suggest that success is a mysterious 
mixture of special genius, luck and pull. The formula is 
much simpler. The great prizes are won, not by specially 
brilliant or lucky men, but by substantial citizens who 
keep plugging along.”’ 

Herbert Hoover plugged along in the Oregon garden 
patch. Sargon plugged along in the Assyrian garden and 
pleased Istar, and Istar made him king. Between the lives 
of those two men, millions of others have tried to find 
shorter and easier routes to the top. No such route is open. 
The short cuts invariably lead to a short measure of success. 

There is a great bank in New York, which pays its lead- 
ing men well. The president receives $50,000 a year; the 
vice-presidents and other high executives, from $12,000 
to $25,000. We asked the president how many men 
of real financial genius were in these high-salaried 


positions 


clean, 


Hoover 
years 


bd 


‘Only one man,” was the reply. ‘“The others are like 
myself,——just good, hard pluggers who know we have no 
exceptional brains and therefore try to do a full day's 
work every day.”’ 

This formula for success is so simple that many people 
cannot believe it works. But it does. Among other 
things, it keeps a man from wrecking himself on the reef 
of self-conceit. There is no position so high that its 
holder can afford to be arrogant. Little men boast about 
their rapid-fire decisions. Big men never do. 

Consider a letter we received lately from Mr. Gerard 
Swope, president of the great General Electric Company, 
one of the three or four most important corporations in 
the world. Mr. Swope was one atte judges in our recent 
competition for scholarships at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It could only take a few seconds, one would 
think, for him to pass on the abilities of a few boys. But 
this is what he wrote: “I took the papers home with me 
yesterday evening and had eight other people go over them 
independently, and I think you will be interested to know 
that seven out of the nine, including myself, put Mr. 
Schafer first.”’ 

‘Seven out of the nine, including myself"! Study that 
remark of Mr. Swope’s and Jearn how humbly one of the 
world’s greatest executives values his own opinion. If 
you would like to decide things in the way the captains of 
industry decide them, you will have to give proper time 
to each question and fortify your own judgment with that 
of your intelligent friends. 

Before you dismiss New Year's resolutions as bunk, 

especially if you feel that you are getting on well enough 
without making them, call Dr. Samuel Johnson to your 
side. After Shakespeare's, his name is the greatest in 
English literature. In his great dictionary he put our 
language together for us. He dominated intellectual 
society in England as no other man ever did, before or 
since. But here is what he said about himself in his diary: 
“TI have now spent fifty-five years in resolving, having, 
from the earliest time almost that I remember, been form- 
ing schemes of a better life. I have done nothing. The 
need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of 
doing is short.” 
The world does not agree with Doctor Johnson's esti- 
mate of himself. Great men, as we have said, are always 
humble-minded. Who can say that Johnson would have 
forced himself to’write his great works through so many 
dreary years of poverty if he had not strengthened himself 
with good resolutions for fifty-five years? 

Success comes faster in our days. If youdo good work, 
the world will hear of you soon. There are famous men 
in America whose minds were enriched and whose de- 
termination to excel was quickened by reading The 
Youth's Companion in their boyhood. We are speaking 
of Thomas A. Edison, of Orville Wright, of Commander 
Byrd, of President Coolidge and of President-elect Hoover. 
We think of them with gratitude and pride; and we know 
that among our boy readers today are many who will 
achieve equally great success. 

To them we say, as we have said to the older men: ‘Do 
each day's work in such a way that your service will be 
pleasing to Istar, and you will become king!"’ 











COURAGE IS CAPTAIN in the mental realm 

When courage leads, the other faculties fol- 

low bravely. When courage fails, they run 
away too 


W! HOPE it is not true that the last colony 


of living flamingoes was destroyed by the 


great hurricane of last September. The flamingo 
is a picturesque bird; it would be a pity for it 
to become extinct. At any rate, it lived long 
enough to take part in the famous croquet-party 
in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


“—2 YN’T BUILD your tee too high,” all golf 

instructors tell their pupils. Apparently 
the Prince of Wales likes them high, for when 
he was passing through Egypt he climbed to the 
top of the Great Pyramid of Cheops and, setting 
his golf ball on the top stone, “‘tore off" a long 
drive into the desert. To carry out the game 
he should have used the Red Sea for a water 
hazard and holed out in the crater of Mr. Etna. 


W! IMAGINE that John Coolidge is the 
first young man to begin his first job under 
the watchful eye of a Secret Service detective. 


The surveillance was probably necessary; any- 
way, everyone seems to think so. But what a 
nuisance! Did John ever think of giving out 
that he was going abroad and then going to 
work where no one knew him. That might have 
worked. There are clearly disadvantages as well 
as advantages in having a President for a father. 


BETTING 
““9S betting always wrong—very wrong, I 

I mean?"’ asked a boy of his father the other 

day. 

“Well, let’s see,"’ said his father. ‘There 
isn't any doubt that it is wrong to bet as a 
means of making your living, is there? The pro- 
fessional gambler, who does nothing useful to 
justify his existence, and keeps himself alive by 
taking money away from ae people that he 
hasn't earned by any form of service, hasn't 
any case, has he?"’ 

“Of course not," 
mean gambling. 


said the boy. “I didn’t 
I just meant little bets on 


little unimportant things, just to make them 
more interesting—things like football games or 
golf games, you know. 





“Do you feel any better after you've played 
as good a game of golf as you know how, and 
been beaten, to pay the other fellow a handful of 
money for beating you?”’ 

“No, of course not; that makes it harder, 
but—"’ 

“Wait a minute. Do you enjoy a hard-won 
victory any better for putting your hand in 
your friend's pocket and taking his money?” 

“No, Father. It isn't that. But doesn’t it 
give a little more excitement to the game— 
make it more fun while it lasts?”’ 

“You've put your finger on it, son. Betting 
is a stimulant. It makes what you're doing 
more exciting than it ought to be. A stimulant 
is something a healthy boy or man doesn't 
need. If he craves stimulant, there's something 
not quite right about his body or his point of 
view. It doesn't take much of a stimulant to 
intoxicate you. Before you've taken a stimulant 
long you get the habit, and you need more of it. 
Even if there isn't the present danger of losing 
more than you can afford, or winning what the 
other fellow can't afford to pay, there is the 
certain danger of picking up a habit that will 
end by carrying you pend your depth finan- 








cially or making you incapable of enjoying any- 
thing without a dash of false ‘excitement.’ 
Betting is like drinking, son. You'd better 
leave it alone, if you want to keep healthy and 
sane and your own master.”’ 


Pretty good advice, isn’t it? 


FARMING UNDER PAPER 


HETHER or not Doctor Malthus enun- 

\X/ ciated a great truth when he said that 

population always tended to increase to 
the very limits of subsistence, man, by means of 
scientific discovery, ingenuity and observation, 
is continually extending these limits and so post- 
poning at least the evil day that Malthus fore- 
Saw. 

The latest expedient for increasing the fertility 
of the soil comes to us from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and it is one of the most curious of all 
man’s achievements in that direction. It a 
pears that a sugar planter of Honolulu, Me. 
Charles F. Eckart, was the original experimenter, 
who had the idea of using heavy strips of paper 
between the rows of cane as a kind of mulch. 
The thing really worked; he got a much larger 
crop of sugar than he had ever got before. Then 
some of his neighbors caught the idea and began 
to try it in their pineapple fields—with even 
greater success. .Of course our Department of 
Agriculture heard of it—it hears of everything 
that is being done anywhere in the interests of 
farming—and it began to experiment still further 
with the scheme. 

On the department farms at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, a wuuer of ordinary garden crops were 
planted between strips of heavy black mulch 
paper The results were astounding. Cucum- 

ers so treated increased their yield 500 per cent., 
beets 400 per cent., green beans 150 per cent., 
sweet corn and potatoes 75 per cent. Cotton also 
—— to the experiment and produced almost 
a double crop. Here apparently is something 
that farmers and market gardeners ought to 
know about. With almost no trouble, they may 
be able to come near doubling their production 
of vegetables, and perhaps of other crops. 

Altogether a most interesting discovery, this, 
and one that promises to be of real importance. 


GETTING READY FOR THE 
CENSUS 


N only a little more than a year we shall be 
taking the fifteenth census of the United 
States; and already plans are being made for 

it in Washington. Census-taking is a big job, 
and it has to be organized with great thorough- 
ness. The questions are all answered within a 
few days, but such a mass of statistics is col- 
lected that it takes several years to get them 
sorted out, tabulated and printed. The figures 
are often too old to be of much present value 
when they are published. 

The first census was hardly more than an 
enumeration of people, to serve as a basis for 
distributing seats in Congress and electoral votes 
among the states. But every succeeding census 
has been more pretentious. It takes fifteen or 
sixteen volumes as big as a dictionary to tell us 
all the census investigators find out about us. 
Counting noses is the Tose of it nowadays. We 
undertake ‘‘to find out’ how many people there 
are of each sex, of each possible age, of each 
color. We try to find out where everybody's 
parents and grandparents were born. We count 
the horses, cows, sheep and pigs as well as the 
people. We ask how many houses and how 
many farms are mortgaged. We keep count of 
everyone who was born during the census 
year, and of everyone who died, and what he 
died of. We go into business records of every 
sort. 

Of course all these figures are useful to some- 
one, or the census men wouldn't take them. And 
if we are going to have a census at all it is im- 

rtant that it should be accurate. Many people 
teen the census-takers by refusing to give in- 
formation about themselves or their affairs, 
because “‘it is none of the government's busi- 
ness."" That is a mistake. The census is an en- 
tirely impersonal business. No one in Washing- 
ton knows or cares how old John Jones is, or 
whether his farm is mortgaged, or how many 
tons of coal he sold last year—no one, that is, 
except the income-tax people, and they have 
their way of finding out. To the census you are 
just a single unit in the population. Your 
statistics will be added to those of others with- 
out a glance at your name. So don’t be afraid 
to treat the census man frankly. 
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This department of The Youth's Companion 
is dedicated to all wholesome sports in season 
and to the upbuilding of true sportsmanship. 

“Don't flinch, don't foul, bit the line bard.”’ 
—Tueopore Roosgvetr. 


SPORT 


EDITED, UNDER DIRECTION OF OUR SporT Apvisory CoUNCIL, 
By Sot METZGER 


Apvisory Councit: E. K. Hall, Chairman 
Football Rules Committee; Julian W. Curtiss, 
rowing authority and referee; Dr. James E 
Naismith, inventor of basketball; Watson 
Washburn, former Davis Cup tennis player; 
Robert C. Zuppke, football coach, Illinois, John 
T. Doyle, American Sports Publishing Co. 
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Basketball Signals 


BASKETBALL signals are signs. Few teams 

ever call numbers, as this is impractical dur- 
ing games when the cheers of an audience would 
drown out the voice of any player. 

The signs used are quite simple. One intercol- 
legiate championship five a few years back had 
one forward give signs on all tap and out-of- 
bounds plays. He would stroke his hair with 
either hand in three different ways, and the 
center would tap the ball accordingly. 

A simple sign system that was used by another 
winning team the past winter on tap and out- 
of-bounds plays is illustrated. A certain for- 
ward always gave them. Both hands on the 
knees (Fig. 1) called for a certain tap play. The 
left hand off the knee (Fig. 2) called for another 
play. The right hand off that knee (Fig. 3) 
called for a third play. And so on. 

The most difficult signs for an opposing team 
to fathom are those based on some natural move- 
ment of the sign player, such as stroking the 
hair, moving the hand off a leg or standing with 
the hands in certain positions on the hips. Make 
them simple, or your own players will become 
confused. S. M. 


Odds and Ends of Sports 


D*. ALFRED E. STEARNS, principal of 
Andover Academy, was a noted college 
athlete at Amherst and later coached the An- 
dover football and baseball teams. One season 
the nine was weak in batting. To correct this 
flaw, which was costing games, the student 
body was appealed to in assembly one morning. 

The boys not on athletic teams were asked to 
volunteer at odd times during the day as pitchers. 
For the next few weeks every member of the 
nine spent his odd hours before the regular base- 
ball practice in batting the offerings of various 
menilen of the ccheel. 

In a short time the team began to hit. The 
extra hours spent in — had benefited all 
the players immensely. As a climax to the 
season they outbatted their old-time rivals from 
Exeter and won the big game. It would be 
interesting to record that a by-product of this 
unusual plan was the discovery of some good 
pitching material. Perhaps some of the volun- 
teer pitchers turned into excellent varsity men 
I do not know. But I am sure that it will pay 
any school suffering from ‘‘poor material’’ to 


Basketball Offense in the Western 


Conference 


By A. (. Lonborg 
Head Basketball Coach, Northwestern University 


Western Conference this year by the dif- 

ferent teams, is similar in many respects. 
The majority of the teams are using a combina- 
tion of two types of offense; namely, the fast 
break and the set floor plays. The other type of 
offense that can be seen is the block. 

In choosing a type of offense for your own 
team be guided by the material. Teams that 
have tall centers use them to good advantage 
around the basket. In the fast-break type of 
ball most teams use two or three men out in 
front to carry the ball into scoring territory 
These men are usually fast and clever ball han- 
dlers. Throughout the Conference, the individual 
type of player varies. Some schools chiefly use 
the shorter and faster type of player, while 
others use the taller players who are not so fast 


Why the Quick Break? 


The chief purpose of the quick break is to take 
advantage of the defense before it is set. The 
idea is to get two attacking players on one de- 
fense player, or three on two. Most teams are 
coaching these men to break in straight lines 
toward the basket; they remember that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. But as the defense may remember 
this geometrical axiom, too, a few teams are us- 
ing a criss-cross type of fast break, in order to 
confuse the defense. 

The time to use the fast break is when the ball 
has been recovered from the backboard, or after 
the interception of a pass. When you recover the 
ball, whip it to a man out in front who with one 
or two team-mates will rush the ball toward the 
basket by means of the short pass or fast dribble 

When you see that the defense is set, the fast 
break cannot be used; the floor plays are em- 
ployed by all the Conference teams. Most teams 
place two or three men inside the defense and 
have the guards bring the ball up. Usually one 
forward is placed on one side of the court, the 
center is on the free-throw line, and the other 
forward is on the opposite side. The guard 

asses to one of these three men and breaks by 
bim, expecting a return pass. If he receives it, 
he either drives into the basket with a short 
dribble and shoots, or else he stops quickly and 
takes his shot. If the guard shoots, the other 
three men are used for Siome work. If the 
guard does not receive a return pass, the ball is 
carried into the basket by a feint or a quick 
dribble, or by short passes on the part of the 
offensive men. 

One Conference team uses all five men on of- 
fense, ‘‘milling’’ in and out through the defense 
in an attempt to free a man 


B Western Cox offense, as played in the 





Was it a goal? 


In this free try, during 
a game between Pennsylvania and Cor- 
nell, the officials properly ruled that the 


goal did not count. Why? You will 
find the answer in Rule 14, Section 7 


criss-cross which serves the same purpose. A 
team using the block places three men inside the 
defense, in positions similar to the set floor plays. 
The guard brings the ball up, usually on a drib- 
ble, and passes to one of the three men. These 
men, by criss-crossing, quick passing and re- 

assing, or a fast dribble, carry the ball into the 
Lesioer This is the general scheme of attack, 
but variations can be worked out to fit the 
material which you have. 


The Block Offense 


To work the other style of block offense, place 
a man in each corner and let the third man rove 
behind the front-line defense. This man is 
usually used as a blocker, to give the guard a 
chance to break by the defense after he makes 
his pass in. Very interesting variations can be 
pod meet For instance, one of the men in the 
corners can cross over suddenly and block for the 
other man, who will drive for the basket after 
receiving a long pass from the guard. 

These three types of plays are in the main the 
general offense now in use by Western Conference 
teams. But it should not be thought that basket- 
ball can ever grow so mechanical in attack and 
defense that every play can be anticipated by the 
other team. Differences in material would alone 
prevent any such result. The different teams in 
the Conference have set tip- 





who can receive a pass for 
a quick dribble or shot 
The other style of offense 
is the blocking type of 
game. To execute this 






Sport Lovers! The 
A questionnaire, with 50 valu- 
able prizes for the best an- 


off and out-of-bounds plays. 
more thoroughly 
such plays are worked out 
in practice the surer they 
are to succeed when sud- 
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Fumbling and Its Cure 
N° attack in basketball will work if the pass- 


ing is not perfect. That's why coaches 
stress passing practice almost as much as goal 
shooting. The present type of game depends for 
success in working the ball to the basket upon 
accurate and perfectly timed passes, be they long 
or short. Coach Eddie McNichol of Pennsyl 
vania told us that last month in his fine article 
on offense as played in the East. Coach ‘Dutch 
Lonborg of Northwestern in his article this 
month stresses the same point. 

One cause of fumbling is poor passing. Balls 
come to the receiver either too high or too low 
He would recover most of such passes were he 
standing still when they come to him, but this 
game i* played with such speed that most passes 
are received by the player when running at top 
speed. If he is to catch them they must be 
waist-high and not too fast. Often a player will 
be cutting for the basket and have a free course 
open. A too fast pass then will cause a fumble. 

Fatigue is another cause of fumbling. A man 
who is fumbling passes that any player should 
handle ought to be relieved by a substitute. No 
tired boy can help it if his sight and muscles fail 
to respond. That is what fatigue does to him 
Likewise, near the end of a season fumbling will 
crop out. The cause is usually staleness. Such 
a team needs a long lay-off from court work be 
fore it will function properly 

In taking a pass, keep your eyes on the badl 
and use your finger tips to receive it. Also, be 
sure to extend your forearms so that the force 
of its momentum will be gradually reduced while 
you pull it in to your body S. M 


January Diet for the Athlete 


ERE you to talk with ForrestjC. Allen, the 

experienced and successful basketball coach 
at the University of Kansas, you would learn a 
lot about the question of what is best to cat 
and drink when training during the winter. In 
his fine book, ‘‘My Basketball Bible,’ published 
by Smith-Grieves Co., Kansas City, Mo., the 
author speaks of the advantages to be gained 
by a free drinking of water. He says the athlete 
should drink a glass of water every hour during 
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both mentally and physi- 
cally. Mr. Allen advises 
such a player to drink a 
glass of water every time 
he feels hungry between 
meals. 

The more one studies 
the matter of diet the 
more one finds that 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 | 
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HE device above is not worn for beautifica- 

tion, but it is not so uncomfortable as it 
looks. It greatly simplifies the work of the 
oculist in examining the errors of human vision, 
for it makes it possible for him to secure over 
a million combinations of lenses almost in- 
stantancously. Our eyes are subject to many 
refractive errors which oculists call by such 
names as esophoria, exophoria, myopia, hyper- 
metropia, and astigmatism. To correct these, 
oculists must use many different types of lenses 

spherical, cylindrical, concave, convex, or 
prismatic. The device shown above, although 
no larger than a cigar box, will supply the needed 
combinations with a few twists of the dials. 
(Photo by Wide World) 





An Automatic Gear Shift 


Is the Old Gear Shift Lever Doomed? 
ERE is an English invention, one of many on 
which automotive engineers are working in 
the hope sooner or later of banishing the irk- 
some necessity for shifting gears in your car. 
This device requires merely a small lever mounted 
at the top of the steering column. Its positions 
are marked neutral, first, second, high and 
reverse, and when the lever is moved to any 
one position the proper gears will mesh as soon 
as the clutch is depressed. The device will 
change gears automatically on hills. (Photo 
by Wide World 


Shattering the Atom 


Bombarding It with High-Voltage 
Projectiles 

EYER since chemists and physicists dis 

covered that an atom, once supposed to be 
the smallest indivisible fraction of matter, was 
in reality a nucleus around which an incredibly 
small solar system revolved, many efforts of 
scientists have been directed toward breaking the 
atom up into its component parts High temper- 
atures and high pressures have had no effect, 
but the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington are new trying the effects of high 
voltages. With the apparatus shown below 


scientists at 


they have succeeded in developing an electrical 
pressure of more than 5,200,000 volts. 











Lieutenant Momsen, one of the inventors, explains the operation of *‘the lung"’ to Navy officials 


A Wrecked Submarine Crew May Now Save Itself 


Navy Experts Have Developed a New Device for Submarine Rescue Maneuvers 


EVER since the tragic By James 
sinking of the United 

States submarine S-4 off Provincetown over 

a year ago, Navy officials have spared neither 

time nor money in research on parva to de- 


crease the hazards of submarine service and to 
make rescue in case of sinking swifter and more 
certain. In particular, submarine experts have 





A close-up of the lung 


been working on a new device known as ‘‘the 
lung.’ It, more than any other device, seems 
to promise that the tragedy of the S-4 need 
never be repeated. 

The lung is a light and easily attached oxygen 
breathing apparatus, and recent tests have given 
strong promise that it will soon be so perfected 
that each man on submarine service in our 
navy may have one at his disposal. The in- 
ventors are Chief Gunner C. L. Tibbals, one of 
the world’s most expert divers, F. M. Hobson, 
civilian engineer of the Naval Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, and Lieut. C. B. Momsen 

Until spurred on by recent submarine dis- 
asters, the United States had done little toward 
designing a really practical submarine rescue 
apparatus. For some 
years, Great Britain 
led in this work, and 
during the war Ger- 
many experimented 
with especially de- 
signed oxygen con- 
tainers, Although 
this country made 
careful investigations 
of the effectiveness of 
these European inven- 
tions, it has not until 
now been successful 
in designing one of 
its own 

The lightest device 
that the British had 


make a 
been able to devise 


ve 


Preparing to 
test di 


N. Miller weighs no less than 100 

pounds, and even the 
German apparatus weighs thirty-seven. Neither 
contrivance, it might be added, has come any- 
where near filling the need for a really efficient 
means of saving lives, and the British inven- 
tion has been y Aw as far too heavy to be 
useful. Our own lung in sharp contrast, weighs 
only about two pounds altogether 

As most of us already know, every one of the 
five air-tight compartments in a submarine— 
battery room, control room, motor room, engine 
room and torpedo room—is equipped with an 
escape hatch. From one of these hatches it 
should now be possible for every member of the 
crew, equipped with a lung to escape. The 
device which prs joy the lung will then 
enable him to ascend as fast or as slowly as he 
desires. On leaving the rescue hatch, the man 
releases a buoy which carries with it a line 
marked with stops made of tiny wooden knobs 
resembling beads, set on the line at regular 
intervals. The exact stages of the procedure, and 
the reasons for them, are thus described by Mr. 
Hobsen, one of the inventors: 

After leaving the escape hatch, the man goes 
up the buoy line to his first stop, indicated by a 
knob. He remains there for a certain length of 
time, probably not more than two or three 
minutes, for what is known as his first stage of 
decompression. 

“Let us say he will make his first stop at about 
100 feet. Beyond that, he would thereafter 
make about four more stops. The exact pro- 
cedure has been worked out painstakingly by 
Navy experts who have, in a large indoor tank 
at the Washington Navy Yard, simulated pres- 
sure conditions as low as 300 feet below the sur- 
face of the sea. 








Emerging after a successful dive 


“The ‘lung’ (which, as may be seen in one 
of the photographs, consists of tubes, mouth- 
piece and a rubber tank containing oxygen and 
nitrogen in the same proportions as the air) has 
a slight positive buoyancy of about eight pounds. 
Because of this buoyancy, when a man emerges 
from the escape hatch of a submarine and re- 
leases his buoy to regulate his ascent, he does 
not pull the buoy down into the water from its 
original position. As a matter of fact, five or 
six men, wearing a lung, can ascend the line 
in chain fashion without fear of pulling the buoy 
down."’ 

All three of the inventors have tried out their 
device in the waters of the Potomac River. 
Lieutenant Momsen and Chief Gunner Tibbals 
have gone as low as 110 feet during the flood 
season of the river, when they were forced t> 
feel their way blindly along the muddy and 
treacherous bottom. 






A Seismograph in Action 


One of the Most Delicate Instruments 





Asove you see the seismograph at Harvard 
University, one of the comparatively few 
such instruments in this country. A seismo- 
graph is an extremely delicate instrument which 
records not only earthquakes but less violent 
earth tremors and shocks. Essentially, a seismo- 
graph consists of a — swinging in a 
narrow slot set some feet under the earth. If a 
tremor occurs in the earth's crust, the swings of 
the pendulum will be affected, and the ex- 
tremely delicate apparatus shown in the photo- 
graph will, by a series of levers and pens, record 
its extent and duration. Scientists can thus 
measure tremors as far as four thousand miles 
away. (Photo by International) 
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Analyzing Noise 
English Scientists Seek Ways to Reduce It 
NGLAND worries more about the noise of 
its cities than does America, and is studying 


ways and means of reducing it. Recently the 
Columbia veapnepbone Company in London 


erected a new plant, and with the aid of sensitive 
recording instruments it has set about making 
analyses of the various noise vibrations which 
occur in the streets of a great city. The photo- 
graph above shows a scientist watching the en- 
oom of electrically amplified noises on a 

isc of wax—altogether similar to the process 
of recording music. (Photo by Wide Worl. 


Parking Made Easy 
Abolishing the Worst Nuisance of Driving 


WO California inventors have recently com- 

pleted tests of the device shown in the photo- 
graph below. It permits a driver to park a 
car in a space no greater than its length. Two 
wheels, en eight inches in diameter, are sus- 
pended under the car and at right angles to the 
driving wheels. When a machine is driven up 
to a parking place, the owner operates a special 
lever which lowers the small wheels until they 
have taken the weight from the rear wheels ot 
the car and lifted them from the ground. Power 
from the engine is then applied to the auxiliary 
wheels, and they move the car sidewise into the 
curb. The front wheels are then banked in, 
and the car is parked. (Photo by P. & A.) 
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Another Aérial Beacon 
One More Lighthouse of the Air 


A the right you are able to see workmen 
putting the finishing touches upon what is 
known as the Chicago Central Aérial Beacon 
It springs from the top of the Roanoke Building 
at LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 520 
feet above the street level. Unlike another 
beacon recently described on this page, this one 
is of the beam or searchlight type rather than the 
neon-tube type. The light source and reflector 
are arranged to revolve in a complete circle, and 
the enormous candlepower is sufficient to make 
the beam visible on a clear night to a radius of 
one hundred miles. It is inland lighthouses 
such as these which now guide the intrepid 
pilots of the night mail, and other night fliers, 
in precisely the same fashion as a marine light- 
house guides the master of a vessel. From coast 
to coast, now, these aérial beacons trace out the 
paths of the ait 

The manufacturers of neon-tubes, and those 
who make ordinary clectric bulbs, are now en- 
gaged in a controversy over the relative merits 
of their products. The claim made for neon that 
it has greater fog-penetrating power than ordi- 
nary bulbs of the same color and intensity is 
being widely disputed Photo by International) 


A Snow-Sled Plane 


Another Aérial Novelty 


HE French traffic plane shown in column 
four was but one of a number of unusual 
aircraft exhibited at the international aéro 


exposition held in Berlin, Germany Di- 
rectly below is a view of a Russian snow-sled 
plane Unlike the French device, it is not 


meant for flight in the air, but is designed for 
rapid travel over the snow-clad plains of Russia 
Note the broad, flat skids which take the place 
of the usual landing wheels. Steering the snow- 
sled plane is accomplished by altering the rela- 
tions between the front skids and the tail skid 
This unique means of travel is extremely fast, 
and the snow-sled has shown itself in tests to be 
capable of a speed of about 120 kilometers per 
hour—the equivalent of about 75 miles per hour. 
Photo by Underwood (” Underwood 













































The Triumphant Graf Zeppelin at Lakehurst 


An Interesting View of the Great Ship and Her Fueling Process 


THe Graf Zeppelin, mammoth German diri- 

gible, now holds a record possessed by no 
heavier-than-air machine—she has made a round 
trip across the Atlantic, carrying passengers and 
mails in both directions, and without a serious 
mishap. The photograph at the left shows her 
in an informal pose. It was taken in the great 
Navy hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. The Graf 
Zeppelin is shown at the right. At the left, 
with its stabilizing fins in the foreground, is the 
Navy dirigible Los Angeles, likewise of German 
construction and holding likewise the distinction 
of a successful transatlantic flight. Note how 
the Graf Zeppelin dwarfs her elder sister in size. 
The Los Angeles must now take second place 


A French Traffic Plane 


A Curious Creature of the Skies 


T Kaiserdamm Hall, in Berlin, Germany, the 
Second International Aéro Exposition re- 
vealed many novel vehicles for travel in the skies 
Among them is the so-called French “traffic 
plane,’ shown at the right. It is a Farman 
passenger plane with a fuselage equipped with all 
the luxury of a fine yacht or motor-car. Those 
who have seen it have dubbed it a flying limou- 
sine. Its appearance in this photograph is some- 
what deceptive, tor its great wings were re- 
moved to make it possible for workmen to bring 
it into the hall. This new and radical design 
was only one of many at the German exposition 
Still another entry—a Russian same is also 
shown on this page. In addition to these, there 
were such exhibits as the short-winged Maschi- 
Varese seaplane, which won the Schneider cup 
for a speed of 318 
miles per hour; the 
historic Bremen, 
which made the first 





Land to Water 
A New Air Route Is Opened 


HIS handsome craft is a new 


giant ee Sikor- 


sky amphibian plane, 
which inaugurates new 
passenger service be 
tween Los Angeles and 
Catalina Island. The 




















successful westward 
trip across the At- 
lantic; power units 
of the Rohrbach 
















































































boat-like construction 
of the fuselage makes 
possible the accom- 
modation of fourteen 
passengers. (Underwood 






















































































seaplane, said to be the 
largest heavier-than-air 
machine ever built, and 
many exhibits of earlier 
historic interest. (Photo 
by Underwood and Under- 


wood 


among the dirigibles which have been housed 
at Lakehurst. Below the fins of the Los Angeles 
are two Navy blimps, altogether dwarfed by the 
larger ——— Despite the great size of the 
Grat Zeppelin, Count Eckener, her designer and 
commander, has stated his belief that she is too 
small for practical uses and that he will turn his 
attention to even larger craft. Some measure of 
the success he hopes to achieve then may be 
found when the two English dirigibles, R-100 and 
R-101, are completed and make their first flights 

The long row of tanks shown in the second 
photograph illustrates the fueling methods em- 
ployed to prepare the Graf Zeppelin for her 
homeward flight. Contrary to popular impres- 
sion, and unlike most other aircraft, the Graf 
Zeppelin's engines did not burn gasoline. The 
fuel was popularly reported in the newspapers 
as blue gas. This is a peculiar error. The cor- 
rect name for the gas is ‘Blau’ gas, a vapor 
which can with reasonable ease be sufficiently 
compressed to form a liquid containing large 
stores of energy in comparatively small volume 
This gas, as a matter of fact, is familiar to many 
readers of The € ompanion, since it is the same as 
Pintsch gas, still frequently used to light rail 
road cars and to supply a means for lighting and 
heating in homes removed from regular commu- 


nity sources of supply for coal-gas or water-gas 
The photograph shows a battery of Blau-gas 
tanks from which the empty fuel tanks of the 
Graf Zeppelin were replenished before she be- 
gan her eastward trip toward Friedrichshafen 
Photos by Underwood and Wide World 





Two New Planes 
A Midget and a Low-Wing Monoplane 


HE center photograph of the bottom strip 

shows a young Belgian inventor beside a 
midget plane of his own design which has shown 
unusual maneuvering in carly tests. Directly 
below is a photograph of a new-type low-wing 
monoplane, probably the first of American con 
struction, and built by the Mahoney Aircraft 
Corporation. One new feature is a second wing 
about half the size of the forward one, and lo 
cated at the rear of the plane to act as an eleva 
tor. The plane is 22 feet long, has a wing-sprea 
of 27 feet, and can stop within 150 feet of land 
ing. The most radical change in the design « 
this new monoplane is the absence of a stabiliz 

hitherto considered a necessity of more co 
ventional designs. This monoplane is of America 
construction Photos by Underwood and P. & A 
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“I have had forty- 
eight years of good 
reading from The 
Youth’sCompanion.” 

C. R. T., Conn. 


v 


**] hardly know which 
page we enjoy most— 
we are so eager for 


all.” 
J. M. B., Ga. 
v 


**lamsendingmytwo- 
year renewal. I must 
say I like The Youth’s 
Companion better 
than ever.” 


R. S. H., Ore. 
¢g 


**There is not a maga- 
zine in the world that 
could take the place 
of The Youth’s Com- 
panion.”’ 


Mrs. A. C. D., Ga. 
v 


‘Long may The 
Youth’s Companion 
continue to do its 

in the 


“The Youth’s Com- 
panion has come to 
our family since 1870 

it is the most re- 
freshing magazine I 
know.” 


F. L. V. M., N. Je 
v 


*‘*Your magazine 
makes even grown-ups 
feel the joy of youth 
as they read the thrill- 
ing stories. Our whole 
family enjoys it.” 

M. G. J., Mass. 


v 


‘**Everyonein our fam- 
ily thinks of The 
Youth’s Companion 
as a dear friend. I can- 
not express the pleas- 
ure it brings.” 


F. R., Tenn. 
v 


I enjoy reading The 
Youth’s Companion, 
and like it better as it 
now is than as it used 
to be when it had so 
many short continued 
pieces.”’ 

I. M., Towa 


v 


‘*‘I remember The 
Youth’s Companion 
since 1850. My father 
took it for me, and I 
have taken it for my 
three sons and am 
now taking it for my 
grandsons. It is won- 
derful.”’ 

Mrs. O. J. A., Calif. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





© ALL WHO POSSESS 


the spirit of youth, be their years many or few, The 
Youth’s Companion dedicates its forthcoming numbers 
for 1929. These numbers will make up its One Hundred 
and Third volume and even from the partial and in- 
complete list of stories, features and departments which 
we are able to present on these pages we think you 
will agree that 1929 will be marked by the richest pro- 


gram in our history. 
4m ro fr 
BONG STORI FO —These are an exclusive feature 





of The Youth’s Companion. No 
other magazine for young people gives Long Stories, complete 
in one installment. Each of The Companion’s Long Stories would 
cost you from $1.75 to $2.50 if you bought it in book form, so they rep- 
resent tremendous additional value. In our recent questionnaire, 
readers voted overwhelmingly in favor of these Long Stories. During 
1929 they will be more interesting than ever. The authors will include 
Gladys Blake, writer of the most popular mystery stories which we 
have ever had the privilege of printing; Jonathan Brooks, whose 
great story “Soldier! Soldier!’ is still creating excited comment 
among readers who treasure a vivid, startling romance of war and 
football; C. H. Claudy, who has started this year for us with “Pat 
Prentiss’s Fortune’; Fitzhugh Green, author of stirring stories of 
the United States Navy; and E. E. Harriman, a son of the old frontier, 
who writes such splendid tales of adventure in the West. 

Not only will each of these favorites give us one or more Long Stories, 
but there will be several distinguished newcomers who will give 
great variety to these stories. Not since Jules Verne wrote ‘“Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” has any author attempted such a 
bold and imaginative treatment of the world of the future as you will 
find in ““The Monohomo Car” by John W. Hammond next month. 


iy Me 
Ri AL §—Yeu have read “The Texas Nightingale,” 
“The Derelict,” “Ship of Dreams” and 
“Broken Wings.”’ You know The Companion’s standard of se- 
rial fiction. But we are planning serials for 1929 that will surpass 
even the high standards of the past two years. In this number, you 
can begin “‘Lubber’s Luck,” by E. B. Price, author of “Ship of 
Dreams.”’ No one can read this stirring first installment, which begins 
a boy’s adventures as a prisoner on the high seas, without a thrill at 
the breath-taking pace it sets. ‘“‘Lubber’s Luck” will run through 
four months, and will be followed in 1929 by three other serials, now 


in preparation, that will make this year notable for the excellence of 
The Companion’s serial fiction. 


ay & 
gh © RT STO Ri ES Readers have told us, for 


many years, that Short 

Stories are the backbone of The Youth’s Companion. Infinite 

pains are taken to secure Short Stories of sparkling excellence; 

we accept no story without asking: “Is it a contribution to the read- 

er’s knowledge of human nature? Is it entertaining, inspiring, stimu- 
lating and helpful?” 

We announce for 1929 stories ranging in subject from high adven- 
ture to gay comedy; among the favorite authors represented in almost 
every number will be C. A. Stephens, Jonathan Brooks, Margaret 
Warde and Harry Irving Shumway, together with a series of stories by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, the best-known author of sport stories in Amer- 
ica. A new author, David William Moore, will introduce a new charac- 
ter, Speed Kane, and tell you month by month of his lively adventures. 

More than fifty Short Stories—the most brilliant group of them that 
we have seen for many years—are now being completed by these au- 
thors, and many others, for publication during 1929. 


JONATHAN BROOKS, 
former quarterback, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, is at 
work on a new series of 
Jimmy Byers. stories for 
you. 


E. B. PRICE, author of 
“Ship of Dreams,” “The 
Fortune of the Indies” and 
other great sea stories, 
starts bber’s Luck” in 
this number. 


C. A. STEPHENS, who 
holds all records for long 
service to The Youth's 
Companion, will have « 
story in each number this 
year. 


GLADYS BLAKE, Atlan- 
ta’s great writer of 

stories, will give us sev 
new Long during 
the coming year. 


v 





OUR EXCITING ann INS! 





YOUR FAVORITE 


THI 
PORTRAIT | 


RALPH HENRY BAR- 

writ- 

port in the 

world, will contribute fre- 

quently to onr pages dur- 
ing 1929. 





RUSSELL GORDON 
CARTER, ‘co-author of 
“Broken Wings” and many 
other strong serials, is 


ae Ss 6 oe 
greater 


SAMUEL W. STRAT- 
TON, Scd., president of 
Massachusetts Institute of 
T , will head the 
list of our scientific con- 
tributors. 


SOL METZGER, former 
captain, University of 
Pennsylvania football 
team, will — our 

uable new department 
“Sport” in every number. 
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SPIRING PLANS ror 1929 


PECIAL ARTICLES— Derive the past 


three years, The 
Youth’s Companion has brought forward a remarkable group of 
Reporters of Life. Every writer of a special article should report life 
faithfully as he sees it; it was for this reason that we asked Com= 
mander Byrd to tell you how a great adventurer plans and prepares 
for his triumphs. In the same way, Casey Jones and Earl Reeves are 
‘now telling you from month to month how Colonel Lindbergh is going 
from success to success. Eric Hodgins, S.B., will give you more articles 
of high scientific importance, like his well-remembered surveys of 
the future of the automobile, and of food. Another graduate en- 
gineer, Malcolm Johnson, S.B., who wrote our remarkable study of 
the second-hand automobile market, in a recent issue, is now com- 
pleting an equally practical article on little-known ways of foiling 
the auto thief. 

Biography is always a valuable feature of The Youth’s Companion. 
Many Special Articles in 1929 will be devoted to the lives, achievements 
and ideals of prominent Americans. When a great new name, like 
Lindbergh or Byrd, sweeps across the nation’s thoughts, The Youth’s 







































RITE AUTHOR IS IN 
THIS 
2AIT GALLERY 


“As long as we live, 

The Youth’s Com- 

panion will be in our 
ome.” 


W.K. McC., Ore. 





v 





“IT want you to know 
that we all think The 
Youth’s Companion 
for 1928 has been the 
best yet.” 

A, W., Wash. 


v 





“There is no better 
magazine for either 
old or young. I have 
just sent a two years’ 
subscription.” 

Mrs. D. L., Til. 





CARL H. CLAUDY, one 
of America’s best authors 
of mystery and adventure 
stories, will be a frequent 






























AR- FITZHUGH GREEN, d lar contribut i i <i 

~~ Ste desea” ee Companion will promptly present to you an accurate, well-informed 

the U.S.N., will contribute . article, so that you will know him intimately. v 
fre- both Long and Short Stor- 

jur- ies regularly in 1929. 


“How our favorite 
publication has grown 
and kept up with the 
times! The colored 
pictures on the cover 
are wonderful!” 


Mrs. M.S. S., Colo. 


a & 
q)UR DEDARTMENTS— cr is no other 


magazine in the 

world which gives its readers so diverse a wealth of fascinating 

and informative departments. Two of the newest of them deserve a 
word of special description here. 

For The March of Science, Companion science editors scour the 
world’s great laboratories to bring you the latest news of important 
scientific development. No other young people’s magazine offers any 
feature that can be compared with this—a page written and edited by 
men of the highest scientific training for the interest of youthful read- 
ers. The Youth’s Companion is also the first magazine of its kind to 


v 


“We have taken The 
Youth’s Companion 
for all our nine sons, 
and miss your good 
magazine very much 
if wedon’t still get it.”’ 
Mrs. S. S. J., Wis. 


MARGARET WARDE, 
the universally beloved 
creator of Wales and 
K Blake, continue . 
































ON HARRY IRVING SHUM- her interesting series of ; p P 
of WAY, o rising star in Joan Jordon, in every supply, in every number, the very latest news of what is going on in 
American hamor through number. v 


aviation, through our News of the Air Department. 

That Fact and Comment page, the Miscellany pages, This Busy 
World and the Books to Read departments will be enlarged and 
strengthened during 1929. Even a list of the eminent men and women 
who write for these departments would more than fill this column. 

Comment on the Y. C. Lab and the G. Y. C. is almost superfluous. 
What these two societies have meant to boys and girls all over 
America—and especially in communities that lack great libraries and 
great training schools and colleges—cannot be fully stated in a brief 
announcement. Hundreds, even thousands, of young readers are being 
helped by them to discover their hidden talents and make their ca- 
reers. Both the Y. C. Lab and the G. Y. C. will offer you college schol- 
arships in 1929. 


THE EDITOR'S SUGGESTION... 
AUTOGRAPHS! 


I think these announcement pages are read with particular interest 
by our old friends, so many of whom I know personally through corre- 
spondence. People who have read The Companion for many years are 
our literary partners; they have a rightful interest in The Companion’s 
program for each New Year. I have always wished I could send them a 
New Year’s gift, when their renewal subscriptions come in. 

Now I think that many of them would like an Autograph of their 
favorite author. I have collected Autographs for many years, and they 
are a wonderful record of friendships, and can become very valuable, 
too. If you would like the Autograph of any Companion author men- 
tioned on these two pages, please write his name (or her name) on the 
margin of your Renewal Order, and I will try to secure it at once. 

If you will write immediately, I may be able to send you a signed 
letter written by your favorite author, but you must ask for it at once, 
as my supply of such letters (many of which will gain financial as well 
as sentimental value through the years) is, of course, very limited. I 
shall be glad, however, to secure an Autograph for any renewal sub- 
scriber who asks for it before January 5. The Editor 


his inimitable Captain Pen 
stories, will keep writing 
for ue through the New 


Year, 




































“T have been reading 
The Youth’s Com- 
panion for 80 years. I 
now read every num- 
ber and send it to 
many of my ten grand- 
children.” 

E. P. B., S. Dak. 


v 





“Please extend Doro- 
thy’s subscription. I 
wish to take this op- 
portunity to tell you 
that the whole family 
enjoys The Compan- 
ion and looks forward 
to its coming.” 


Mrs. F. W. H., Minn. 
v 





EARL REEVES, seasoned 
journalist and interviewer, 
will proceed with his great 
series of articles, “Lind- 
bergh Flies On!” culminat- 
ing in a wonderful surprise. 







SAMUEL CROWTHER, 
distinguished journalist, 
will contribute several 
artieles on interesting per- 
sonalities. 














“I have taken The 

Youth’s Companion 

for ten years, and 

don’t feel that I could 

do without it for the 

children yy care.” 
| 


f 


“Your splendid Com- 
panion is rightly 
named, and if mothers 
only realized what a 
wonderful mental 
training it contained 
in every issue they 
would be willing to 
sacrifice almost any- 
thing rather than have 
their children be with- 
out The Youth’s Com- 
nion.”’ 


rs. F. W. P., Wash. 


EDWARD P. WARNER, 
S. M., Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Acronau- 
tics, will head our group 
of engineers and writers op 
the conquest of the air. 


v 















E. E. HARRIMAN, one 
of the most accurate au- 
thors of Western adventure 
stories, will soon return to 
The Youth’s Companion 
with stories both short and 
long, 








NION s ARLINGTON S1., BOSTON 
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Then: ‘‘Hi, Rod Granger, what you doin’ here? 
Ridin’ or helpin'?”’ 

Neither,’ saidRod, quickly, extremely glad to 
recogni-¢ Newt Saunders, the rural postman, who 
was returning from his long day's round. Newt 
had stopped his noisy engine and climbed out over 
the canis in which he kept the mail. He was 
rubbing his hands in delight over the chance of 
putting into use his knowledge as a mechanic 

Now jest what seems to ail her?"’ he inquired 

The men seemed not at all pleased by the 
arrival of yet another stranger. They stood 
beyond the iight from the flivver’s one head- 
lamp, growling something about: “'A few more 
of these hicks, and it'll be all off It was Rod 
who described the symptoms of the disabled 
roadster, and Newt nodded very sagely. He 
started the flivver with a determined whirl of 
tue crank, backed it up with a shriek of the 
reverse, and directed the beam from its solitary 
eye into the roadster’s vitals. 

‘Some little trouble-lamp, hey?"’ he said as 
he got out again. ‘Now, I dunno how ‘tis 
with these swell machines, but if ‘twas Lizzie 
I'd say the timer was just all smeared up like, 
with dirt 'n’ grease. Sakes—you ain't got a 
flivver kind of timer, have you? One of them 


perky little distribbyters settin’ up here! Well, 
I reckon it comes to the same thing. Oh, land, 
yes! Look here, ain't it a sight! ‘Tain’t 
makin’ no contact. We'll jest wipe it out 


clean and see what happens. And lookit this 
onnection fallin’ off! There goes yer lights 
Now try her, mister, and if she won't start me 
n’ Lizzie allus carries a tow rope—for 
ourselves or others!"’ 

But the car started. The men swung ‘ 
into it with a sort of hunted haste, ¢ 
but shouted suddenly: “Hey, kid! 
You're coming with us, you know 
Step on it, now, and get in here!’’ 

Thanks very much,” called Rod, 
from the flivver, ‘but Mr. Saunders 
goes right by my house."’ To Newt 
he said quickly: ‘Step on Lizzie and 
get out of here. I don’t know what's the 
matter with these two,' but I don’t like ‘em.’ 

So, long before the big man, with an oath, 
had shifted gears on the roadster, Lizzie was 
bobbing off at an amazing speed and, once 
around the bend, darted up a little back road 
that led over the hills—a short cut to Porthaven 
When the roadster’s great head-lights rounded 
the curve, they swept a main road as bare as 
your hand—not even the red spark of a vanishing 
tail-light told that a flivver was far ahead 
The inconspicuous opening of the little back 
road was passed in a flash 

Confound it,”’ said the big man, straining 
it's past belief how them things can go 
Now we are in a mess.” 


ahead; 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Miraflores 


RS. GRANGER had even ceased to watch 
M the oven where the remains of Rodney's 

supper had shriveled to unappetizing 
hips. When he came—sf he came—fresh food 
vould have to be prepared, it was now so in- 
redibly late. Nearly nine o'clock! She sat, 
mpty-handed, rocking a little because the 
rocking-chair gave to the nervous swaying of 
her body. Above the clock hung her husband's 
portrait—she could see both at once. Tick, 
tick, tick—five minutes past nine, and Captain 
Granger's steady eyes saying, “'I seaneleal you 
he should never go to sea; youd have been 
always like this—waiting, waiting.” 

Then the racketing roar of an engine, the 
slam of a rattle-trap door, ‘and Newt Saunders’ 
Well, glad I could oblige ye. What 
ases me is fixin’ up that swell machine so slick 
quick—even if I didn’t git no thanks fer it." 
Rod! Son! Where have you been? Oh, I was 
What was it?” 
re to the porch, 
standing silhouetted against the light from the 
arrow screen door. She looked so little and 
frail, twisting at her hands and then holding 
them out to him 


oice Saying, 


so sure something was wrong! 
His mother had run out the 





Nothing, Mother,”’ he assured her, calling 
Thanks, Newt!"’ over his shoulder. ‘‘Just 
haying till all hours, because Joe Bent was sure 
thunder's coming—and I don't know but what 
Then I stopped on the road awhile 
to help some folks with a broken-down car.”’ 
Well,’” she sighed, ‘I'm glad you did that 
| l expect they were 


he s right 


Give a hand where you can 
thankful—women mending a tire, were they?”’ 
No, some men,"’ Rod told her, ‘‘but they 


lidn’t know what was the matter It was 


} 


Newt who fi 
Not for world 





ild he have told her of the 
veasy feeling he had had with those men, the 
riousimpressionof restraint, therelief hehad felt 

en Newt had whisked him from out of their 
ce if Li 71 
ier, and 


} 


It would only have worried 
well, she had enough to worry about. 


LUBBER’S LUCK 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9] 


Your supper’s all wizened to nothing,’’ his 
mother said ruefully. ‘“‘I'll fix some more in 
no time for you. You must be famished, dear— 
did they give you a good lunch?” 

‘The pickly-pie-y kind,”’ he laughed. “*And 
I had some pie on the way home, too—Mrs. 
Bent’s idea. So don’t bother. I'm just going 
to step Out again for a minute.” 

Again? Must you, dear? You'll come back 
soon? I don't want another supper to dry up. 
Where must you go?’ 

‘‘Never mind the supper, Mother,’’ he begged. 
“There's just something I want to see about. 
I shan’t be half an hour.”’ 

He grinned and ran down the steps. Some- 



















The captain turned and pulled a 
strange lopsided expression intended 


perhaps for a smile [Pace 32 
thing, he knew not what, made him run up them 
again to take her in his arms and kiss her. After- 
wards, he was very glad he had done that, at least. 

Rodney hurried down the quiet little street in 
the direction of the waterfront. He felt guilty 

not telling his mother that he was yoing to 
see if that freighter had left the coaling-station. 
An innocent errand, but she would be so grieved 
and so worried if she knew. It was a daily 
discipline with Rod,—the smothering of his 
sea-hunger,—and how well he did it perhaps 
only the shade of his father knew. His mother 
never guessed it. She thought that his father's 
loss had filled the boy with the same horror of 
the sea which it had given her. So Rodney, 
guilty yet gallant, hungry for the seaasas .rving 
man for food, slipped down toward the waterfront 
to appease that secret longing by a sight of the 
tramp—if she were, by any chance, still there 

She was there. Her rusty wall-side loomed 
starry night. All about her was 
silent, for the coaling was done, and she waited 
only for the tide, or some call from out there, 
to send her seaward. Rodney peered to read 
her name—and found it at last on her bow 
Miraflores. Oh, that was a name for a wide- 
winged clipper, a tall ship that knew the tropic 
ports and the southern magic. Kod was tempted 
to laugh at that name set on a dirty tramp with 
rusty hawsepipes and battered funnels and a 
misshapen, cargo-carrying hull! Then he 
changed his mind and decided that it glorified 
her. Perhaps she too was bound far southward; 
what matter if her paint was peeling and her 
sides were rust-streaked,if she could anchor in 
a mystic lagoon or hear the bells of some 
drowned city of the Incas? Miraflores! The 
name put Rodney under a spell. 

Two figures in seamen’s dungarees, who were 
walking toward the ship, stopped suddenly 
when they saw Rod at gaze on the dock. They 
drew back into deeper shadows and talked to- 
gether. Presently they were joined by two 
others who had been lolling on the wharfhead, 
and the four held what seemed to be a consul- 
tation. Rodney, intent on his imaginings, had 
neither seen nor heard them, and he started 
when a voice behind him said, ‘‘Evenin’, kid.”” 

It was a tall, rangy man in a gray flannel shirt 
and greasy blue trousers. He wore a visored 
cap on the back of his head. *’Thinkin’ of stowin’ 
away?’ he asked with a good-natured grin, 


across the 


“Wish I could,”’ laughed Rod. ‘‘You belong 
aboard, I suppose?”’ 

“Second mate,’ the man replied. ‘‘Mister 
Rankin. Like her looks? Ain't no beauty— 
but the Old Man never gives us long enough in 
port to doll her up none.” 

“I like her name,’” Rod said. 
bound for the tropics?”’ 

‘Sometimes we are, and sometimes we ain't,” 
said Mr. Rankin, aiming a spurt of tobacco- 
juice at a pilehead and hittingit neatly. ‘‘Come 
on hod and look us over; why not? I been 
noticin’ you, and I guess you got everythin’ off 
the outside of her that’s comin’ to you." 

Rod hesitated, torn with a tremendous desire. 
Living these three years beside the sea, he yet 
had never set foot on a ship since his father's 
vessel had gone down; and now the memories 
of those rare and thrilling visits to Captain 
Granger's command were beginning to dim and 
lose their potency. 

I ought to get back home,"’ he murmured. 
“I guess you're sailing pretty soon, anyway, 
arent your 

“Pretty soon ain't immedjit,"’ said Mr. 
Rankin. ‘Come aboard and get an eyeful to 
last vou till we meet again.” 

He was drawing Rod nearer to the rough 
gangplank as they talked, and now set his foot 
on the lower end of it. From the hole where 

its other end rested there came out a puff 


“Are you 


x of warm air that smelled of engine oil 


and bilge and sea-going food and hot 
machinery. There was a murmurous 
sizzling and sighing of the Miraflores’ 
dormant engine. These smells and 
sounds smote Rodney and affected him 
even more strongly than the allure- 
ments of Mr. Rankin. He hurried up 
the gangplank 
"You bet I'd like to see her,’’ he said, 
‘but I've honestly got to get back soon; so 
let's get on.” 

Rankin elbowed through a knot of men who 
stood idling at the gangplank, and led Rodney 
through narrow iron-w ‘ailed passages. Stepping 
over bulkheads and ducking under low-slung 
pipes, they reached a steep open stair that 
descended spirally into the engine-room, where 
the great hot giant that was to take the Mira- 
flores tirelessly on her way was being oiled and 
groomed and tended by its slaves. 

“What would you pick if you could go to sea?”’ 
Mr. Rankin inquired. ‘‘Not fire room, I'll bet.”’ 

“I'd liefer be quartermaster,’’ said Rodney 
with a grin. ‘‘Steering her'd suit me better 
than firing her."’ 

‘Can't always pick our jobs, 
“C'mon up on the bridge. 
taste of the job you'd like."’ 


HEY climbed iron ladders and traversed 
"Tcstoies assages dimly lit by bare electric 

bulbs, ond scoumbled at last to the bridge 
of the Miraflores, where a man leaned against 
the wheel, smoking, and another paced back 
and forth with short, nervous steps. 

“Rankin, that you?’’ this man shouted, as 
they appeared. ‘“'I'll be shot if I wait any 
longer I chose Sellers. Ifthey—"’ He stopped 
short as Rodney's head came above the bridge 
ladder. ‘‘Who’s this?’ He loomed above Rod 

a stocky figure with widely planted feet, and 
watery gray eyes in a fiery red face glaring down 
at the boy. Tarnished letters on his cap pro- 
claimed him to be the captain, and Roleey 
clambered to the bridge and stood in silent 
respect before him. Rankin had drawn the 
captain aside and was telling him something in 
a low mumble of which Rod could not catch a 
word. Then the captain turned and pulled a 
strange lopsided expression intended perhaps for 
a smile. It was hard to tell, there in the un- 
certain light of the bridge, just what the cap- 
tain's face really did express. 

‘Sea-struck kid, hey?’’ he said. ‘‘Well, look 
around, look around, boy. Nothin’ like lookin’ 
around, to see it ain’t all hornpipes an’ happi- 
ness 

‘I surely do appreciate getting this chance, 
sir," said Rodney, “There's nothing like aship.”’ 

‘This ain't much like a ship, at that,’’ the 
captain retorted and aioe away to stare 
impatiently out ahead. 

he Miraflores’ bow was pointed seaward. 
The land, with its comfortable lamps, hugged 
her close on one side, but before her the black 
water of the bay showed her what road she 
must take. The thunderstorm that Joe Bent 
had prophesied would threaten his hay was 
gathering in the east. Low growls and faint 
detonations, like a distant sea-fight, shook now 
and then the hot, oppressive air, and the stars 
had grown less above. 

Mr. Ranking drew him below. 
you sump'n else,"’ he promised. 


* said Rankin. 
That'll give you a 


“TI show 
“If you was 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


shippin’ with this outfit, this is the kinda hole 
you'd sleep. Still nuts to go?”’ 

He had shoved open the door of a dark little 
hole-in-the-wall, foul with the smell of bilge 
and stale tobacco smoke. Four incredibly nar- 
row bunks were hung one above the other on 
two sides of the room, furnished with gray and 
tousled bedding. There was barely room for one 
man to stand upright between them on the floor, 
which was covered with a piece of torn and 
stained linoleum. His father’s ships—even that 
unseaworthy relic which had been his destruc- 
tion—had never looked like this, and Rodney 
drew back in distaste at such quarters. 

“The Miraflores—ain’t she se romantic?’ 
said Rankin. ‘‘Never go by names—it ain't 
safe. I sailed oncet in a ship by the name of 
Samuel Bugge, and she was the dandiest, slickest, 
smartest piece o° work you ever seen. ‘Tain’t all 
in a name, believe me.” 

Rodney laughed. He stepped inside the un- 
pleasant little cubicle, just to prove he was 
nothing daunted by its unattractive aspect. 

“Oh, you can sleep anywhere when you're 
tired,"’ he said. ‘I’m not so particular as you 
seem to think.”’ 

“Now ain't that lucky,”’ said Rankin, and 
when Rodney turned, wondering why he had 
said that, the man was gone. Rod put his head 
out into the alley, but it was in darkness, and 
there was no sign of the second mate. 

“Hey, Mr. Rankin!’ yelled Rodney. ‘‘How 
do I get off this ship? I've stayed aboard too 
long as it is. ( sess I'd better say good-by!"’ 

There was complete silence, and Rod, some- 
how uneasy, went quickly along the passage 
seeking some ladder that would take him on 
deck, where he could get his bearings. As he 
stumbled on, getting here and there a glimpse 
into another unsavory stateroom, suddenly a 
subtle stirring thrilled the fabric of the Mira- 
flores. Somewhere a bell jingled. An increased 
sizzling and thumping rose lon the slumbrous 
engine; a waking vibration slowly took shape 
in a steady, rhythmic sound. Just for a moment 
Rodney thought the e manifold noises were 
sounds of the advancing storm. But the bell 
tingled unmistakably across his unbelieving 
consciousness. He leaped forward—and at the 
same instant came upon an open hatch which 
gave to the engine-room. Below him the great 
hot giant had awakened; enormous arms of 
steel were in motion; the engine-room was 
crawling with moving machinery. The Mira- 
flores was under way. 

Panic seized Rodney through his bewilder- 
ment. It couldn't be! Rankin knew he was still 
aboard. Somehow he must stop this inexorable 
machinery. He shouted something down into 
the engine-room, and his voice dwindled to 
nothing, drowned by the giant’s voice. He 
turned back, plunging through alley and pass- 
age—blundering at last upon a ladder that took 
him to the deck. As he stumbled out, a gust of 
rain drove across his face, and the crackle of 
thunder smote him. 

The shore lights were already astern, dimmed 
by the storm. The Miraflores was indeed under 
way; Rodney's dearest wish was being realized; 
he was going to sea, but utter consternation 
filled every fiber of him. ‘‘I won't be half an 
hour,’’ he had said to his mother. It was after 
ten, now. Was she sitting there in her rocker, 
her patient eyes on the clock, the second supper 
withering in the oven, while the Miraflores 
nosed out into the storm, her blunt bows thrust 
into it meena. like a man who turns 
up his coat collar and puts his head down into 
the rain? 

“Mr. Rankin! Captain!’’ shouted Rodney 
into the storm. ‘I've got to get back—you've 
got to get me back! You've got to!’ 

No one was on deck. Up there on the dark, 
hooded bridge silent figures were pointing the 
Miraflores seaward. Rpdecy would get u 
there—stop them, somehow. He turned to loo 
for the bridge ladder. In the shelter of a com- 
panionway, under the light that burned just 
within, a man stood looking at Rodney—a tall 
figure in seaman’s dungarees, leaning quietly 
against the door. Rodney looked—then gasped 
and looked again, while his heart made a strange 
unwelcome pounding. 

It was the bis man whose roadster had broken 
down on the road to Porthaven. 


(vo BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 





NEXT MONTH 


What would you do if you were Rod- 
ney Granger, shanghaied on a strange 
ship, heading out into a storm? What 
he does, alone and friendless on «a 
dingy, sinister freighter, will be told in 
succeeding instalments in E. B. Price's 
inimitable style. You will find Lubber’s 
Luck one of the most breathlessly in- 
teresting serials we have ever published. | 
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JANUARY, 1929 


Pat read: ‘‘Flyers Forced Down,"’ ‘‘Healy 
Charges Graft,"’ “President Displeased with 
Farm Bill,’ ‘Mayor Opens Skating Palace."’ 

She turned the page. 

“No! All the small 
stickers, please." 

“Stickers?” 

**Stick—printer’s tool—two inches of 
Small el a There may be 
stuff there.”” 

‘Suicide leaves wife and six—"’ 

“That's it! Read it aloud!"’ 

Pat read the short account of a workman who 
had killed himself, leaving a mother and six 
children, the youngest two weeks old. 

“I get—we will get!—assignments,’’ said Miss 
Blessing, “‘but I always look over the evening 
paper to see what it’s likely to be. I must get 
you a badge, too.” 

“Tell me!"’ begged Pat. ‘All that, with Mr. 
Hillman and Mr. Willis—what does it all 
mean?”’ 

Miss Blessing explained that Miss Pat Prentiss 
was hired at a pe reporter's starting salary— 
fifteen dollars a week. Miss Blessing would 
add ten from her own pay, making twenty-five. 
And Pat would share Miss Blessing’s apartment. 
Mr. Willis had offered Pat an advance, thinking 
she might be broke. Mr. Hillman, the City 
Editor, had been dubious about another girl on 
the payroll. She had had to remind him her 
eye trouble started with an assignment. 

‘| knew he'd come across. That's of no in- 
terest!’ Miss Blessing seemed a little confused. 

Pat felt as if suddenly thrust into a foreign 
land. Jenny wanted to know everything in both 
papers. Pat learned quickly to skim, reading 
only headlines. Her soup was cold by the time 
she finished. She ushed it aside. 

“I don’t want that—it’s cold!”’ 

“Eat it, child! You'll need it! 
your milk.” 

“T don’t like milk.” 

“You won't like a lot of things, maybe me, 
if I boss you too much! But you'll have to 
obey orders!"’ Jenny grinned. 

Pat ate her soup and drank her milk, wonder- 
ing at herself. 

She led Miss Blessing back to the city room. 
A tall, red-haired young man was taking off his 
coat. He came up to the girls. ‘Hello, Jenny! 
See Hillman? I told him.” 

“Tom, meet my eyes; Pat Prentiss. She's on 
the payroll. We travel in pairs; she does look- 
see, I do the rest. Get her a badge, like a good 
chap.”” 

The tall young man disappeared, to return 
with a small bronze emblem. ‘‘Pin it where it 
won't show, but where you can get at it,"’ he 
advised. ‘‘Police badge—gets you inside fire 
and — lines. Jenny, you going after that 
suicide?” 

“Shouldn't wonder. Wait here!"’ 

“I'm tickled pink!" The young man turned 
to Pat. ‘‘She’s the best we ever had; it’s a 
shame about her eyes! Are you game?” 

They all wanted to know if she was game! 
Pat shivered. Why did newspaper work need 
gameness? To be game was to fight cheerfully 
against odds; to be brave in the face of danger; 
to get up when one was knocked down—had 
she bie game in her fight with adversity? 

“She can find her way around in daylight, 
but she’s pretty helpless. Be good to her!” 
went on Tom. “Look at her!" 

Miss Blessing tripped sure-footed among the 
desks, her beat outstretched. 

“Suicide it is. What time is it? Only five. 
Oh, plenty! Tom, sweet boy, pour some salve 
on the bus for me, will you? She groans like 
Willis at a long string! Come on, Pat!’’ 

They took a surface car. ‘‘Long ride; other 
end of town. But no haste, hence no taxi! 
Willis is a hound on expense accounts.”’ 

“Please, Jenny,” begged Pat, ‘‘what is salve, 
and what is a bus, and why does Mr. Willis 
groan, and what is a long string?” 

“You poor child! I'm talking shop. The 
bus is the remains of what was once a type- 
writer. Salve is oil. Reporters on space, who 
get paid for what they get published, instead of 
a ad mo paste up their printed copy end to end. 
That's a string. Willis always groans when it’s 
long; he thinks a reporter is as necessary as a 
cockroach! But Willis offered you an advance 
You must be very pretty, child; I wish I could 
see you—n'mind. Now shut up! I want to 
think. We get off at Wagger Lane. Tell the 
conductor to call us.”” 


Be thoughts made a long ride pass 


items; one and two 


type. 
some human 


And drink 


quickly. In the morning, utterly dis- 

couraged, afraid, anxious; in the evening, 
an inhabitant of a new world, a real job, if a 
queer one, a new friend. Pat couldn't decide 
about the new friend—slangy, downright, off- 
hand: §‘Now, shut up!’’"—an associate of queer 
men with smelly pipes who wore baggy trousers 
and worked in suspenders, a girl who made her 
cat queer food in a dirty lunch-room, who was 


Jenny sniffed 


PAT PRENTISS’S FORTUNE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6] 


utterly self-assured, competent, unafraid. A 
picture of Miss Van Wyke came oddly before 
her, and she smiled. Jenny was so obviously 
more genuine. 

‘Wagger Lane!"’ cried the conductor; they got 
off hurriedly, Pat shivered at the queer neigh- 
borhood. Little squat houses, row after row 
Dim street lamps. Children yelling, playing, 
running, everywhere. Strange smells. Slat- 
ternly women in doorways. Rough-looking 
men with no collars. Pat kept firm hold on 


Jenny's arm. 


“Find 432 


and keep your eyes open for a 
telephone sign 


No telephone in these houses."’ 
“Wop dump, by the garlic.” 

“Wop dump?" 

“Italian neighborhood!’ translated Jenny 

At 432 a dozen small children in various stages 
of undress and dirt fell back as the two girls 
mounted rickety wooden steps. Jenny knocked 
When the door opened, “‘Mrs. Sabbichita 
here?”’ 

The half-grown boy who answered turned to 
yell: *“‘Mom! Coupla girls wantcha! C'min!"’ 

The room was bare save for a wooden table, 
two chairs and a stove. A chicken pecked at 
crumbs on the floor. The remains of a meal of 
beans strewed the table. The plaster was 
cracked and dirty. Pat fancied bugs. There was 
dirt on the floor; a cracked glass over a cheap 
print hung askew on the wall. A single gas 
jet, turned low, accentuated rather than soft- 
ened the squalor. 

A woman came slowly in, a whining baby in 
her arms. Three small children peeped about 
her skirts. Her dress was soiled and torn, her 
hair evidently uncombed for many hours. A 
smear of dirt streaked her face. 

“I'm Sabbichita’s widow,"’ she announced. 
“Sit, will you2?’’ She indicated the chairs. 

*“We're from the Times-Star, Mrs. Sabbichita!"’ 
announced Jenny. ‘We are mighty sorry for 
your trouble. Maybe we can help you. Tell us 
all about it, and we'll print it.” 

“You-all want my pitcher?" 

““How many children here? Six? Where's 
the nearest telephone? Corner store? Pat, go 
phone the office; ask for art department; tell 
Fred I said to have Sandy bring his box and 
flash here pronto.”’ 

‘But I don’t know—" 

“You can find out! Beat it!’ 

Pat drew back her short skirts in distaste of 


grime as she passed through the noisy group 
outside. She looked at the one-block journey to 
the corner store as dangerous; suppose some man 
should speak to her? She had heard of men of 
the “lower classes’’ who ‘‘annoyed nice women” 
on the streets; Pat had never been alone on the 
street at night in her life. The neighborhood 
looked evil, dangerous. Pat walked in the 
middle of the street. She was thankful to re- 
member *‘Morgan 9000."" It was queer to ask for 
**Fred’’ and command an unknown ‘‘Sandy,”’ 
but “‘Jenny says’” was an open sesame 

She walked out in a glow of satisfaction. She 
had a job. She was a private in the ranks 
General Jenny had pn Hal and she had obeyed 
She was earning money. Then a man bumped 
into her 

“S'help me, I didn’t see you, sister! Scuse!"’ 
Pat's head went back in defiant anger. Men she 
knew didn't bump into women or call a stranger 

‘sister."" But something in the mocking voice 
checked her sharp speech 

Jenny was deep in an interview with Mrs. 
Sabbichita, who patted a frowsy child with a 
bad cold; its nose needed wiping. Pat turned 
her head in disgust 

“That you, Pat? Get him? All right, Mrs. 
Sabbichita; the photographer will be here soon. 
Look for a nice story about you; maybe we can 
get some clothes for your babies. Good night."’ 
And Jenny had Pat by the arm and was down the 
steps. 

“Pay the car-fare, Pat—I'll pay you when I 
get back,’’ commanded Jenny. Pat reached into 
her handbag. 

“It’s gone!’ she cried, breathlessly. *‘Look— 
oh, I mean, feel!" She thrust the little bag into 
Tenny's hands. It was slit from corner to corner. 

‘Someone bumped into you, I'll bet!" Jenny 
felt the mutilated bag. ‘‘Much in it?” 

‘All I had—twenty-two dollars."" There was 
a catch in Pat's voice. 

‘Be glad it wasn't more! And watch your- 
self in funny neighborhoods, hereafter! Don't 
worry; I've got money. Now tell me all you 
saw in that house of sorrow.” 

“Dirty children, a dirty woman, in a dirty 
room!"’ answered Pat, disgustedly, still worry- 
ing over her loss. 

“But the details, Pat! What did the children 
look like? Boys or girls? Ages? Fat or thin? 
Pretty or ugly? Size of the room? Mother 
dressed how? How old does she look? I got all 





How Many of These Questions 
Can You 


1. What boy wrote finished musical 
compositions at five years of age? 

2. What girl of eighteen was waked out 
of sleep to learn that she was Queen of 
England? 

3. What lad, armed only with a sling, 
killed a gigantic warrior, whom no one else 
dared to face? 

4. What American girl, deaf, dumb and 
blind, learned to speak, read and write, and 
became a highly laa woman? 

5. What famous American was at sixteen 
an accomplished surveyor and explorer of the 
wilderness? 

6. What Venetian boy at seventeen began 
a famous journey across trackless Asia to visit 
the then unknown Empire of China? 

7. What young English girl, daughter 
of a light-house keeper, saved nine lives 
from a ship-wrecked vessel? 

8. What boy at fifteen wrote poetry so 
remarkable that the members of the French 
Academy dared not give him the prize he had 
won, because they did not believe he could 
really have written it unaided? 

9. What very great king of France became 
king when he was only five years old? 

10. What boy, hardly over twenty, set out 
to conquer the world—and came near doing 
it? 

11. What girl of eighteen turned soldier, 
led a great army, and won back a lost king- 
dom? 

12. What American statesman was mature 
enough to run a good-sized business at 
thirteen? 

13. What American girl married at cigh- 
teen the brother of an emperor, who later 
became himself a king, but never wore a 
crown herself? 

14. What Roman emperor was known all 
his short life as ‘‘Little Boots,"’ because as a 





Illustrious Youth 


About Famous Boys and Girls 
Answer? 


child he wore tiny military boots about the 
camp of his father's soldiers? 

15. What king of England was crowned at 
nine months of age with a bracelet from his 
mother’s arm? 

16. Which of the judges of Israel was 
called by God when he was only a little child, 
helping in the worship of the temple? 

17. What famous American business man 
got his start in life because as a boy he was a 
good telegraph operator? 

18. What boy of fifteen imitated ancient 
poetical writing so well that the greatest 
scholars thought his work was really that of 
old poets which he had discovered? 

19. What Southern girl was a successful 
writer of novels at twenty? 

20. What boy of twenty-one, whose 
statue stands in City Hall Park, New York, 
said when the British hanged him as a ‘py " 
regret that I have only one life to give for my 
country’’? 

21. What famous American, working as a 
train boy, began his scientific investigations 
in a little laboratory~ift the corner of a 
baggage car? 

22. What girl was a famous singer at 
sixteen, and later the most remarkable prima 
donna of her time? 

23. What king of England became king at 
thirteen, spent all his brief reign in prison and 
died in the Tower of London? 

24. What painter, apprenticed as a boy to 
the great Titian, was discharged by his 
master, because he gave such proofs of genius 
that Titian was jealous of him? 

25. What young girl, a Greek and Hebrew 
scholar at fourteen, was beheaded because 
the Queen of England, her cousin, feared that 
the people would try to make her queen 
instead? 

[POR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 42! 
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the dope, but I want the details so I can write the 
story. 

“Oh, well Pat did her best. But after 
five minutes of lame and halting description she 
confessed failure. ‘‘I'm afraid I spent more time 
turning up my nose than in looking; I'm sorry! 
I didn't think—I forgot—"’ She was confused. 

Jenny laughed. ‘Well, Eyes, if you don't 
take in what you see, you are small use to either 
of us! But—I played a low-down on you. I 
could have told you what I wanted in the begin- 
ning. I didn't, on purpose. I thought if you 
fell down hard, you'd remember next time!"” 

Pat bristled. She was not accustomed to being 
talked to as if she were a small child. And 
vet 

“Tl try!" she answered. “‘But how will you 
write your story?” 

“Oh, I've seen places like that a hundred 
times! You'll be surprised!"’ 


HE city room of the Times-Star was dif- 

ferent. The chairs around the horseshoe 

table were filled; copy was being passed 
back and forth; telephones buzzed 

“Copy desk—always busy 
marked Jenny. ‘‘Come on 
to Mr. Hillman’s desk 

“What you got?’ demanded he, looking up 
from a pile of long galley proofs 

*“Fifteen-hundred sob, suicide widow, six 
children, youngest two weeks, destitute, picture 
coming, needs money, two children dead, one 
killed last month, automobile!’’ rattled Jenny 
“Should run ten days in contributions. Half 
a column early, column and a half city, and 
follow up T. F."" 

Mr. Hillman made entries on a sheet. 

“What's that mean?"’ asked Pat as the girls 
returned to Jenny's desk. 

“Two sheets of typewriting for the early, 
county edition, deadline 1.30 a.m. Same story 
expanded to a column and a half for the larger, 
city edition, deadline 3.10!" explained Jenny 
**Deadline is the last possible minute for copy 
Follow up T. F. means to keep the story alive 
from day to day till forbid—until he stops it 
Pencil in the drawer 

Jenny's keys flew; luckily, she was a “‘touch"’ 
typist. The “‘bus’’ was a noisy old rattletrap 


at this time!" re- 
She led the way 


Pat watched interestedly. She read the first 
page, cagerly, correcting two typographic 
errors. The story was easy, fluent, a little melo- 


dramatic, she thought. Well, the first evening's 
work was over. It was getting on to bedtime 
She was tired. Jenny should finish her seven or 
eight pages in less than an hour. 

Jenny rose, grabbed the two and fraction 
pages she had typed and felt her way to the 
copy desk. Then Pack to Mr. Hillman. ‘‘Any 
thing for me?"’ 

“Fifth precinct has just raided on a fashionable 
gambling joint. Frank and Reddy are on it, but 
you better go see if they miss anything startling; 
you can make it with a taxi." 

“Got a leg job!"’ cried Jenny to Pat. “‘Hustle!"’ 

“But the rest of the story—for the city 
edition?” : 

“Plenty of time when we get back. Told you 
3.10 was deadline.”’ 

“But I'm so tired—"* Pat began. 

“Pat, darlin’, you don’t know what tired is! 
Forget it. This should amuse you—society 
dames in a wagon. Maybe vou'll know some of 
them!"’ She giggled. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be funny!"’ 

Pat shrank from the police station at midnight, 
police es ph in rough-looking men, tawdry 
women and intoxicated tramps. Language not 
refined and sights and smells not gentle were new 
to her. Hardly had Jenny stepped up to the 
desk and called the sergeant in p aa “Timmy” 
when the patrol wagon arrived, and the station 
was filled with a protesting group of ladies and 
gentlemen in evening clothes, who were required 
to give names and addresses and leave collateral 
for appearance in court as witnesses. Pat recog 
nized Julia Van Wyke and Edith*Allison 

She shrank behind Jenny. 
them!"’ she whispered 

“Fine! Then we'll have some real 
Better stay in the corner 
Have a begging scene!"’ 

It was soon over. The last of the frightened 
group had not left before Jenny had Pat copying 
names from the blotter. *‘All aliases, of course! 
she laughed. ‘‘But we can get the real ones 
easy enough—if Hillman wants. Who were the 
ones you knew?’ 

“Miss Allison and Miss Van Wyke,"’ an- 
swered Pat, miserably. ‘‘I don’t want to say 
see here, Jenny, it isn’t fair to use previous 
social acquaintances to get those fool girls into a 
terrible mess."" 

Jenny regarded her gravely 

“‘No more it would be,"’ she answered, “‘if 
they wouldn't do the same thing. If Hillman 
sends us after them, you'll find they'll get on 
their knees to your previous social acquaintance 
to keep their names out of the paper.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 34] 


“I know two of 


names 
If they see you we'll 


— 















‘You come to write about 
me?’’ A small, dark woman 
with a cap on ber head 
strode up to Pat. [race 36 


**But—but—why do we have to tell Mr. Hill- 
man? Why not just—just—forget it?” 

“TI ought to let a man tell you that,"’ Jenny 
snapped. ‘‘But—I need my Eyes, and you'd 
never take it from him, I'm afraid. Wait until 
we get home.”’ 

When they got back to the city room, Hillman 
demanded, ‘What you got?’ 

Blotter alibis, and two real names: Edith 
Allison and Julia Van Wyke,"’ answered Jenny. 

Good work, but nothing doing.” He 
turned to his work. Pat had pictured herself 
refusing to aid in the exposure of her former 
friends; pleading with Mr Hillman to keep 
their names from the paper. She saw herself as 
a heroine to Mrs. Van Wyke and to Mr. Allison, 
who had treated her so cavalierly. And ap- 
parently there was to be no publicity, no scene, 
no interview 

She corrected the rest of the suicide-story copy 
Jenny turned out for the city edition. It was 
2.45 when it was finished. 

Do we go home, now?"’ whispered Pat. She 
was utterly weary 

How many men at the copy desk?’’ asked 
Jenny. 

‘Four, and the man in the middle.”’ 

‘Yes, no rush tonight; they're ahead of 
schedule. But we eat, first.” 
Why, it’s almost breakfast time!"’ 

Jenny laughed again. ‘‘My dear Pat, you are 
still running on social time. We eat breakfast 
at three in the afternoon. This is dinner time 
Breakfast is when you wake up!”’ 

Pat nearly went to sleep over a plate of stew 
and a cup of coffee. But she was awake enough 
when, at four in the morning, they climbed 
the steps to Jenny's apartment; it was not 
yet ‘home’ to Pat. She had a question to 
ask 

Why didn’t we follow up those names I 
gave you—those girls?” 
~ ‘For either of two reasons; they were not im- 
portant enough, or their connections were too 
important. Pat, get this! You are not a person, 
on the Times-Star. You have no rights, no 
feelings. You are a part of the job. The job 
is to get the news—all the news; no matter how 
it hurts ot helps. It’s not for you to say what 
gets published. That's Hillman's job. It’s 
black treachery to conceal facts from your paper, 
the ultimate sin; worse than coloring news for 
your own advantage. It'’s—it’s just not done! 
While you live off the sheet, you give it the best 
If the sheet hurts some who have 
been unwise, it helps hundreds who have been 
unfortunate. Don't forget it, girl. The Lord 


you've got 


PAT PRENTISS’S FORTUNE 


and a newspaper hate a traitor and a yellow 
dog 

"'I—I'1l remember?"’ gasped Pat, weakly. 
Yellow dog—traitor. A queer, queer 
world! 


CHAPTER THREE 
The Cub Reporter 
Sea was Pat's introduction to the life 


of a newspaper woman, which is like 
nothing else under the sun. 

In a month she called most of the men 
on the Times-Star by their first names; 
they called her Pat from the first. She no 
longer noticed shirtsleeves and suspenders. 

She became friendly with 
policemen, matrons, 
nurses, doorkeepers, the 
morgue master, the jailer. 
She knew convicts by 
name. The third day of 
herapprenticeshipshe was 
ready to give up with 
weariness. They had been 
out on a water-front as- 
signment together, Pat 
making notes of scenery, 
details, clothes, looks, 
leaving to Jenny the inter- 
views, the story. She was 
wet to theknees with rain 
and mud, her dress soiled, 
her hat spoiled, hands red 
with effort and rain. She 
had not slept well, and 
her back ached: As she 
was getting ready to go 
home, thankful for an 
early hour, Hillman 
called to her. 

‘Pat, can you handle 
a runaway-bride yarn 
alone? It’s on the North 
Side; give you half an 
hour to get there and get 
the story and phone it 
in.” 

“Oh, I—can’t!"’ she 
whispered to Jenny. “I’m so tired.” 

“You asked us why we wanted to know if you 
were game," reminded Jenny. 

Pat sighed. ‘‘On my way!”’ she called to Mr. 
Hillman 

As she left the door to call her cab, she ran 
into aman. She was not frightened, as she no 
longer carried a bag. ‘‘Scuse me, miss— Oh, 
it's you! I got to see you—" 

“T haven't time!’’ answered Pat. ‘‘What do 
you want to see me for? Cab, cab!’’ A passing 
taxi drew up to the curb. She sprang in. As the 
door slammed the man stepped on the running- 
board, leaning through the window 

“This is yours!"’ Into astonished hands he 
thrust her stolen purse. ‘‘Didn’t know you was 
helping Mother Sabbichita. Sorry. Time you 
need a good dip, ask for Dan Corwin."” He was 
gone. Pat recognized the man into whom she 
had bumped in Wagger Lane. 

In the purse was the sum she had had, but in 
crisp new bills. 

“Making progress!’’ she laughed to herself. 
“Early morning, running down a story alone, 
got a friend who is a pickpocket—Patricia 
Prentiss, one-time heiress, now mewspaper 
woman in the making.’’ The rest of the journey 
was not weary, nor the short interview with a 
distracted mother whose daughter had eloped 
difficult. 


ENNY made her practice on the typewriter 
at home, turning a deaf ear to protests. 
**You can't always do leg work! I may be 
on another story and you have to write your own 
story. ‘Be prepared’ Was a newspaper motto 
before the Boy Scouts had it!’’ 

But I don’t—"’ 

“Orders, Pat! Learn typing! Some day you'll 
be glad I made you.”’ 

Rebellious, Pat practiced. She would not 
admit the hope that Jenny was right; but per- 
haps some day she might be something more 
than eyes. 

One day the chance came. A follow-up story 
was needed when Jenny, who had it scheduled, 
was called off to do a rewrite of a women’s 
meeting. 

‘Let your companion in crime do it!"’ sug- 
gested Mr. Hillman. 

So Pat had labored with an office “‘bus’’ and 
produced what she fondly believed to be the 
newspaper story of the year; she filled it with 
dramatic values, conscientiously sprinkled it 
with names and addresses and ages. She looked 


‘ forward to seeing a two-column spread on the 


first page. She did not show her story to Jenny, 


f . ] 
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but passed it over to the copy desk, palpitating. 
**Maybe I'll get a raise!’’ she thought. 

Then Jenny and she ‘‘covered"’ a wedding of a 
girl with whom Pat had gone to school. She 
expected to be received as a guest, although she 
had had no invitation; but she had known the 
girl rather well. When they told the footman 
they were from the Times-Star, he showed them 
into a library, familiar to Pat. To them had 
come Mrs. Montrose, mother of the bride. 

“I've all the data here."’ She held out a piece 
of paper. ‘‘Oh, good evening, Miss Prentiss!"’ 
very coldly. ‘‘Are you a reporter now? Very 
interesting, I'm sure. You can see from here, all 
right. After the wedding, I'll have the butler 
bring you some refreshments."’ ; 

Back in the city room, Jenny said, ‘‘We must 
give her a specially good write-up, to pay her 
for being a snob! Oh, I wish I could see!” 

“T’ve got the real things, haven't I?’’ answered 
Pat. ‘But that woman crawled on her knees to 
get a bid for her daughter to one of my affairs.” 

“She may do it yet, to get her name in or keep 
it out of the paper!’’ laughed Jenny. 

“Well, I'll do just what she doesn’t want— 
watch me!"’ cried Pat, viciously, looking at the 
early edition, damp from the press. 

“You'll do nothing of de kind!" Jenny 
spoke sharply. ‘‘You'll refer any requests for 
anything, of any kind, to get news in or keep it 
out, to Mr. Hillman!”’ 

“Yes, I will!’’ Pat muttered. 

“You will, or get fired!’ Jenny spoke. ‘‘Be 
good, Pat! I can’t get along without you; so 
you've got to get along with me."’ 

“If you could see to dodge, I'd throw a book 
at you!”’ cried Pat. ‘I never in all my life was so 
ordered around and walked upon, and generally 
made to feel my own uselessness.’’ She caught 
back a sob. But Jenny heard ic. 

“Why, Pat! You're not taking me too 
seriously, are you?”’ 

““No-o-o, but—” 

“But what?" 

“That copy-desk brute!’ cried Pat. ‘‘Look at 
it—look at it! Oh, I mean, feel it! One small 
stick, and I wrote a column and a half! It’s my 
follow-up story, and they cut—cut it to a 
stick!"’ 

Jenny laughed until the tears came. Then she 

ut her arm around her friend. ‘‘I'm so glad, 
Pat so darn glad for you!’ 

‘“Glad—glad? Glad that icicle cut my per- 
fectly good story to pieces?" 

“You wouldn't cry if you didn’t care, and you 
couldn't care if you hadn't gotten it into your 
blood. Pat, you'll be a newspaper woman, 
some day!"’ 

“IT do not care!"’ stormed Pat. ‘'I hate it! 
I hate the Times-Star and Hillman and that pain- 
fully polite Tom and Reddy and Frank and all 
of them! I hate dirt and late hours and raw 
humanity! I hate working myself sick for next 
to nothing and getting nowhere! I'd quit to- 
morrow only I promised and—I've no other 
place to go!”’ 

“Oh, go write an editorial!"’ jeered Jenny. “‘I 
know better!’’ 

Pat knew better in her heart. But she rebelled 
much and often, and many a secret tear ‘wet her 
pillow for the fortune which she had lost, the 
days which came not back, the luxuries she no 
longer had, the hardships, as she termed them, 
she had to undergo. 

Thus passed months of hard work, long hours, 
sketchy meals, contact with human nature in 
the raw, a complete revaluation of standards, 
a remaking of ideals. Pat was no longer timid 
on the streets at night. She knew police stations 
and courts, tenements and the morgue; could see 
any accident, interview a shattered victim or get 
particulars of a tragic death without weeping 
over it afterward. She learned to love her forth- 
right companion, envied her ability, and became 
more fond than she knew of office, men and 
work 

Jenny's eyes grew no better; three days in the 
weck she went without needed sleep to go to the 
oculist. Her reports were tenes oy but non- 
commital. 

At last Pat could stand it no longer. She woke 
at one o'clock on a “‘non-oculist day,’’ as Jenny 
called it, dressed stealthily and crept from the 
apartment, to visit the oculist for herself. 


ERVOUSLY, Pat waited on the steps of a 

private home. Mr. Hillman had to 

come out some time! It might mean her 
job, med porte eyes were more important. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Hillman.’ 

“Why, Pat! What's upe”’ 

Pat looked up pleadingly. *‘‘I know this is all 
wrong—but you are so busy, and I'm so scared of 
you in the office.’ 

Mr. Hillman smiled a crooked smile. ‘‘You 
should be!"’ he mocked. ‘‘I eat female cub re- 
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porters every day for dinner. Ride down town 
with me and tell me your trouble." 

Pat told him; Jenny's eyes were worse. She 
neeaed complete rest from work. The oculist 
wanted her to go away for six months. Jenny 
had only her salary. 

“I know I'm no Blessing,"’ pleaded Pat. ‘*But 
Ican do the less important work. Take me on in 
her place, send her away, tell her the Times-Star 
is doing it. I'll work for just enough to live on; 
all I might be worth over that goes to her.”’ 

Mr. Hillman looked at her narrowly. ‘‘Think 
you can do it?” 

“Not as well as she can. But I'll work myself 
to rags for her—tor the Times-Star.”’ 

“You don’t think much of us, do you?” 
commented Mr. Hillman. 

Pat didn’t understand; she was not yet ‘‘hard 
boiled.’ 

‘Jenny got this eye trouble doing a strike,” 
Mr. Hillman went on. “She's into everything! 
It was a bitter fight. A bomb supposed to wreck 
an engine house nearly wrecked her—blew some 
bitter chemical gas in her eyes. But she wouldn't 
quit. She stayed on the job, and we had an 
exclusive story—beat,you know. We were short- 
handed; she added eye strain to the injury and— 
well, you know the rest. Tell Jenny I said butt 
in tonight as early as she can, you pest! "’ 

Pat grinned. He wasn’t awe-inspiring when 
he talked like that. Mr. Hillman called only 

ople that he liked pests! Pat's heart sang for 
iar. **But she Il skin me alive!"* she thought. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
A Rescue—and a Lesson 


EFORE the train started, bearing Jenny 
B away to a sanatorium famous for the cure 

of eye trouble, she leaned out of the 
window to Pat. 

“IT don’t know which is the worst liar!"’ She 
caught her breath with a gulp that went through 
Pat like a knife. ‘‘You may think you are 

utting it over, but, oh, Pat dear, save my job 
he me—and don't fall down on Hillman. By— 
good-by.”” 

Pat wiped Jenny’s tear from her cheek; her 
lips tingled with an unexpected kiss. 

‘Now, Miss Patricia Puapaien, sob sister in 
chief to the Times-Star and one white man, it's 
up to you!"’ she told herself. ‘‘O me, if I only 
had Father’s money, I wouldn't have to work 
like this."" Pat sighed. The Times-Star through 
Mr. Hillman had arranged beautifully. But if 
she couldn't do the work—if she ‘fell down"’ on 
Mr. Hillman— 

‘I've got to be game!"’ she thought. ‘‘I hope 
it won't be very bad.” 

Perhaps Mr. Hillman was easy with her; 
perhaps news broke so that she could handle it. 
An interview with a prominent actress, which 
turned into an invitation to have dinner with 
her at a hotel; a ‘‘sob’’ story of some lost chil- 
dren who had wandered away to see the world; 
covering a women’s convention; a visit to a 
fashion show; a society wedding—all assign- 
ments easy to cover, and to write. Pat kept 
carbons of her copy, comparing them ade 
with her string; it was humiliating but instruc- 
tive; she did not make the same mistake twice. 

She was sent at midnight to a police station; 
several women pickpockets had been ‘‘picked 
up" in a theater crowd. It was a drab little 
story of no interest; the regular police reporter 
had the facts; she was supposed to get the “‘sob’’ 
angle. 

As she left the station house an officer arrived, 
with a tall figure Pat recognized. She went back 
in the station house and reached the desk before 
the officer brought up his prisoner. 

**Be easy on this one, Sergeant Tim!”’ 

‘*How come a crook is a friend of yours?"’ 

‘*Are you sure he’s a crook?’’ pleaded Pat. 

“What you got him for, Brady2?’’ asked the 
sergeant 

“It’s Dan Corwin. He was in that theater 
crowd, too.”” 

“Frisk him, Brady.” 

There was nothing incriminating on him— 
three one-dollar bills, some small change, a 
pocket-knife, a soiled handkerchief, some 
cigarettes. 

**Better lock him up anyway—he’s that near 
broke he'll lift something before morning,"’ 
suggested Brady, disappointed. 

at knew the man to be a pickpocket, yet he 
had done nething now. She turned to the 
sergeant. 

“Let him go, Tim!"’ she begged. ‘You don't 
want him, do you, sergeant?’’ She gave Brady 
the title and her brightest smile. 

‘Aw, you—you—"’ he stuttered. 

**Please?”’ 

“Turn him loose, Brady! If Miss Times-Star 
wants him, why not?” 

Pat walked out of the station with Dan Cor- 
win. 


“But why, lady, why? I lifted your pocket 
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once; sure I didn't know you was helping me 
friend. But—but I did it— Some time ye'll need 
a good dip to fish for ye.” 

She got back just in time to get an important 
assignment. A prominent woman had an auto- 
mobile accident. She was in a North Side 
hospital. Pat must see nurse, doctor, ambulance 
driver. Tom would cover the police end, Frank 
the home. ‘‘Beat it, and phone!"’ commanded 
Hillman. 

It was 2.15 a.m. before she telephoned facts 
from the hospital switchboard and was told to 
go home. Pat sighed. Home meant a long 
street-car ride; to report back, a permissible taxi 
fare. The hospital, on the edge of the wealthy 
Western Park residence section, was three blocks 
from the Western Avenue car line. The neighbor- 
hood was beautiful; fine residences all dark, but 
no prowlers. Tired, she strolled rather than 
strode toward the car. 


tion. She ran rapidly toward a burst of 

flame from an upper window, belching 
black smoke, another window falling outward 
with acrash. ‘‘Fire!"’ cried Pat under her breath 
**Deadline 3.10!" Ahead of her a fire-alarm box 
showed red. She broke the little glass with one 
swift blow of the pendant-chained hammer, 
turned the key, pulled the handle down once and 
let go and sped on. 

A large mansion, four stories high, blazed 
fiercely from three windows on the second floor 
No one on the streets, no noise, no cries. 

“The people!’’ Pat spoke under her breath 
“Te’s up to me.”’ 

She Sonutel up the steps, beat on the door, 
pressed the button. No answer. Catching up a 
porch chair, she swung it against a window 
with a crash; simultaneously a loud gong rang 
inside. 

‘Burglar alarm!"’ thought Pat 

Pat climbed through the window, found the 
switch by instinct, had one glimpse of an elab- 
orate drawing-room, and sped up the great 
stairs. Smoke and flame at their head appalled 
her, but the stairs to the third story were clear 
Bounding, three steps at a time, she cried at the 
top of her lungs: “Fire! Fire! Wake, wake! 
Fire, fire!’’ 

No answer. She opened door after door to 
empty rooms; the last deer was to achild’s room 
two little beds already in flames, two little heads 
each cuddled to a doll. 

She dragged a sleepy child out under each arm; 
her hands stung as she did so. 

“Don't be frightened!"’ she begged. ‘The 
house is on fire—we must get out, fast, fast— 
yes, take your dolls, of course.”’ 

Pat flew for the stairs. But the flames blocked 
them. What to do? ‘Upstairs again."” The 
frightened children clung to her hands; they felt 
queer, shrunk; she raced them up to the fourth 
floor. A door opened, a sleepy voice asked, 
“What is ic? Who—oh!” 

Fire!" answered Pat. ‘‘You can’t get down 

window!”’ 

The night-gowned figure, evidently a nurse or 
maid, screamed, then beat upon two other doors. 
‘“Fire—fire—get up—fire!’’ Doors opened, 
frightened faces looked out—other night-clad 
figures gathered. 

““Quick—the windows!" cried Pat. The 
scream of a siren cut her words short. 

Pat dragged the children to a dormer window 
at the front of the hall, farthest from the fire 
on the south side. She swung a chair against it, 
as she had on the porch. 

She climbed through the window. Would 
they see her? She yelled loudly. *‘Help—help! 
Up here—top—help!"’ But above the roar of the 
fire and the scream of sirens, the yells of a crowd, 
she did not know whether she could be heard 
She stood on a gutter leaning against the sloping 
slate roof, to strip off her light dress; she waved 
it back and forth in front of a lighted window. 
A roar from below answered. 

“Get them out here—quick—quick!"’ she 
called through the window. ‘‘Not you! The 
children!” 

Someone passed the little figures through the 
jagged edges of glass. “‘Oh, kiddies, sit still!"’ 
she begged. ‘‘We'll be down directly.’’ Pat 
helped the three women through the window. 
The two men, one young, the other old, climbed 
through unaided. Behind them a deep-toned 
fearsome roar told of fire filling the interior. 

The children were quiet; the nurse whimpered; 
the old man prayed aloud; the others stood 
quietly. Pat gave them her admiration. Then 
the young man leaned forward. 

Pat threw herself against him. ‘Don't jump!” 
she commanded. ‘‘It's certain death! Ladder 
here in a minute.” 

The firemen below worked desperately. The 
man struggled in her arms. ‘‘Let go! I won't 
burn—" He struck Pat heavily in the face, 
tore loose from her unrestraining arms—and 
jumped. The women screamed. Through the 
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A T the first corner a light attracted her atten- 








Plymouth Coupe, $685 


The Secret of this Amazing Popularity 


Greater Dollar Value 


Greater dollar-for-dollar value is the 
important difference which people at 
once recognize when comparing the 
new Plymouth with the few other 
cars of its price-class . . . 1 To place 
any of these cars beside the Ply- 
mouth is to become conscious imme-~ 
diately of contrasts in Plymouth’s 


favor. These begin with its full- 


size, its new style, with 
such luxury features as 
the new chromium-plated 
slender profile radiator, 
“air~wing” fenders, and 
arched windows... 
@ Moreover, the new Ply- 
mouth has built into it 
those qualities of perform~- 





AND UPWARDS 
Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$675; Coupe, $685; Touring, 
$695; 2-Deor Sedan, $700; De 
Luxe Coupe (with rumble seat), 
$735; 4-door Sedan, $735.All prices 


f.0. 6. Detroit. Plymouth dealers are in a posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time payments. 


ance which distinguish each and every 
car built under the Chrysler prin- 
ciple of Standardized Quality ... 
9 Riding in the Plymouth, you sense 
at once its fundamental strength 
and durability as well as the abun- 
dant power, speed and smoothness 
of its new “Silver~Dome” high- 
compression engine and the safety 


of its internal hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes... 4 Per- 
suade your folks to enjoy 
half an hour’s demon- 
stration of a Plymouth 
. . « 4 We are confident 
they will declare it un- 
approachable in dollar- 


for-dollar value-giving. 


All Plymouth models will be exhibited at the National Automobile Shows; 
and at special displays in the Commodore Hotel during the New York 
Show, Jan. 5th. to 12th, and in the Balloon Room and entire lobby space 
of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 26th to Feb. 2nd. 
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“Make” the Band 
With a CONN 


Y OU play tunes in the very first lessons, 
with anew Conn instrument and mod- 
ern methods of teaching. In a short period 
of pleasurable practice you are prepared 
to take your place in a band. 

In schools, colleges, lodges, Legion posts, indus- 
tries, communities, bands are searching for new 
members, You'll have plenty of opportunities for 
extra profit and pleasure with your Conn. Play your 
way through college; be in the limelight where 
things are happening! 

CONN’S many exclusive features make these 
world-famous instruments 
easier to play, perfect in scale, 
and most beautiful in tone— 
choice of che gues pecseesionss 
artists—yet they cost no more! 


FREE TRIAL 


on Any Conn for the band or 
orchestra. Easy Payment plan 
enables you to pay as you play. 
Send coupon for hee iterature 
and details of trial offer. No ob- 
ligation to you, ACT NOW/ 


Cc. G. CONN, fd. 
148 ConnBidg. Elkbart,Ind. 





Sousa uses and 
endorses Conn 
instruments 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 
(PUNE ARORET MAR NERS 
C.G.Conn, {1d., 148 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen : Please send free literature and details of 
trial offer on (Instrument) 
Name 
St. or R.F.D 
City, State. 
County 


ChasePain Away 
with Musterole 


Just Rub lt On 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on good 
old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes downto the seat 
of trouble, you feel 
a gentle, healing 
warmth;then comes cooling, welcome relief. 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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staggering pain of his blow, Pat 
heard the thud of his body as it 
landed 

The children began to cry. 
Her face feeling three times its size, one eye 
closed, and in imminent danger, Pat looked at 
her wrist watch. Five minutes of three. 

She turned to the nurse, soothing the children. 
‘Who lives here? Where are they? What's 
your name?” 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Kelton. 
Betty Fosdick, nurse.”’ 

‘Their names?"’ Pat motioned to the other 
servants. ““The children’s names? What's this 
address?” 

Pat photographed the answers in her memory 
The end of a ladder appeared, then a helmeted 
head 

“Over you go!’ the fireman commanded. 
‘Babies first—"’ 

He passed two crying children over the edge; 
another fireman took them. Then the three 
women, one after another, climbed over. 

‘Come on, you, quick!" commanded the fire- 
man. Pat shook her head. ‘‘He’s old!’’ pdint- 
ing to the other man. 

“Atta gal!’’ responded the fireman. ‘‘Come 
on, Grandpa!” 

The elderly servant—Pat supposed him to be a 
butler—climbed stiffly, slowly, down the ladder. 
Tongues of flame licked out the broken window. 

Sure they're all out?’’ the fireman turned to 
Pat. 

**Sure!”’ 

“*Let’s go, then.” 

“What's your name?’’ demanded Pat as they 
went down the ladder. 

Two minutes after Pat was safely on the 
ground the roof was a mass of flames. Three 
o'clock. Deadline 3.10! 

“Is he dead, the man who jumped?” she asked. 

“‘No—busted up. Hospital at the corner.” 

A fireman put out his arm to detain her. A 
policeman caught her hand as she flew down the 
walk. It hurt. 

“Let me go! Times-Star—here—look!"’ She 
pulled at her badge. Why did they want te 
stop her? She had something to do. Bursting 
from the restraining hands, dodging a man and a 
woman, Pat flew for the hospital. 

The phone desk was vacant; Pat pulled the ear 
phones over her head and plugged in. ‘Morgan 
9000—oh, quick, quick!" she cried. Three-five, 
at least— 

“Times-Star—Pat talking. Fire. Kelton 
house destroyed; 8875 Dogwood Avenue. Mas- 
ter Bobbie, six, Miss Alice Kelton, seven and a 
half, rescued by Ladderman Herman Bodge, 
Company 67. Also nurse, Betty Fosdick, 
maid—"’ 

Pat dictated facts, conscious of someone pull- 
ing at her arm. Finishing, she turned. 

“What you doing here? How dare you 
why, what—look!"’ A probationer, blue clad, 
stood at her side, pointing. To her horror, Pat 
saw herself in her underwear. 

‘Heavens! I forgot my dress—I've been in a 
fire! I'm a reporter—say, lend me a dress, will 
you? 

“T'll call the superintendent,’ stammered the 
girl 

‘‘What is the matter with my hands?”’ Pat 
was suddenly conscious of pain. She looked 
closely at her hands; there was no skin on the 
back of either. 

A white-clad woman with a stern face loaned 
her a hospital nurse's uniform; a doctor ban- 
daged her hands with queer-smelling oil; some- 
one called a taxi. It was four o'clock when 
she got to the office. A dozen men were 
working, and Mr. Hillman was walking the 
floor 

‘‘Good work, Pat!"’ he cried as she came in. 
‘Why the costume?” 

“What's the excitement?’ Pat answered. 

Wasn't I in time?”’ 

“T'll tell the world you were!"’ cried Mr. Hill- 
man. ‘Getting out a second edition. Kelton 
is that candidate for Senator the crowd up state 
say is a grafter. We broke the first page for your 
story, but this needs a couple of columns—two 
minutes more, boys.” 

For the first time Pat saw a city room working 
against time. She learned that copy-reading 
can be dispensed with when the minutes press; 
she saw copy-boys tear the sheets from type- 
writers as the last letter was written. But her 
hands hurt, and her eyes were closed, and she 
was suddenly very, very tired. She dropped in 
her chair. 

‘“Thirty!"’ cried Mr. Hillman. ‘‘Let the rest 
of it go, Tom. We'll miss the 4.45 if we wait 
any more."’ At “‘thirty’’ (newspaper jargon for 
“‘all’’) feverish activity gave way to calm. Mr. 
Hillman came over to Pat, slumped in a chair, 
leaning forward on a desk. 

‘‘What’s the matter with your hands?’’ he 
demanded. Then, as Pat looked up, ‘Why, 
Pat, you've got a black eye! What have you 
been doing?” 
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“The man who jumped hit me."’ Pat's voice 
was weak. ‘’I —I discovered the fire, you know. 
I woke them up. I—helped get them out.” 

‘What! Tell me!’ Mr. Hillman shook her 
arm. ‘‘Have you thrown us down? Tell me!”’ 

Thrown him down? What did he mean? She 
had phoned the story in time. A buzzer sounded 
sharply. Mr. Hillman answered. Then he came 
back. 

‘That was Wentworth of the Herald!’’ His 
voice was accusing. ‘‘He’s on the street with 
the story of Patricia Prentiss, who discovered 
the fire, turned in the alarm, broke into the 
house, waked the children and the servants, led 
them to the roof, saved the household! And 
you didn’t tell us! You threw us down! Your 
own paper! What do you mean by it? You— 
you ditched us for the Herald!”’ 

He shook her again. 

Pat looked up at him, blindly. It wasn’t fair. 
She had done all she could. Of course she hadn't 
said anything about her part in it. Hadn't 
Jenny said one of the unforgivable sins was to 
use your own paper for your own purposes? She 
would be angry if she wasn't so tired—so tired. 
So many faces; they crowded so! Tom was 
pushing Mr. Hillman away; they all talked at 
once. It wasn’t fair! 


in a mirror or allowed her up. There were 

many flowers—one plant from Tom, another 
from the staff; two were from Mr, Hillman, an- 
other with a letter from Mr. Kelton. He offered 
her money: she tore it up, flushing. She was 
fired, of course. She had had a chance at a real 
beat, and, well, she didn’t know any better. 
Fired! It didn’t matter—nothing mattered, 
somehow. 

“Mr. Hillman calling, Miss Prentiss,"’ an- 
nounced the nurse. ‘“‘It’s his third call, but I 
wouldn’t let him in before. You looked too 
badly.”’ 

Mr. Hillman strode into the bedroom. ‘‘My 
dear Pat!"’ He put out both hands to take her 
bandaged ones tenderly. 

‘Am I—am I fired?’’ she asked, smiling rather 
tremulously, she feared. 

“You are not! But never let personal modesty 
interfere with a story. The Herald played you 
up big; then we claimed you, and had the laugh 
on them! They didn’t know you were a Times- 
Star girl! When can you get back on the job?" 

Pat struggled upright in bed. ‘‘As soon as— 
as she'll let me out!"’ She pointed to her smiling 
nurse. ‘“Tomorrow.”’ 


I’ was three days before the nurse let her look 


CHAPTER FIVE 
“Gorgeous Story, Pat!” 
A RATHER shaky Pat reported for duty the 


next afternoon, although her burns were 

more painful than serious, her black eye 
more disfiguring than dangerous. She was 
pleased with her fire story in print. ‘But, oh, 
my sainted social background!’’ she confided to 
Tom. ‘When my one-time friends saw their 
former associate and hostess without a dress, my 
name disappeared forever from their memories!" 

“Reminds me—letter for you!’ Tom pro- 
duced it. It was from Mr. Fogarty, asking her 
to call on him. She made a face, tore it up and 
threw it in the waste-basket 

“Catch me going to see him!"’ she muttered. 
“Old curmudgeon! My father’s friend—and- 
flimflam!"’ Pat's nose went in the air as she 
left for a story. 

Pat felt herself again within ten days. Going 
to Mr. Hillman for assignment two weeks after 
the fire, she was surprised to have him ask her to 
sit. Reporters took their orders standing 

“Know anything about balloons?’’ he asked. 

“Not a thing!"’ confessed Pat. 

‘Learn. I'm sending you to the balloon races. 
There's a woman among them; some foreign 
dame. Ought to be a nice female hokum yarn 
in it; daring girl, braver than a man, reckless- 
sport sort of stuff. Draw expenses from Willis. 
Don’t bother with the news story; the A.P. 
will get that.”’ 

“Am I to go up with her?” 
troubled 

“Sure, if vou can. But no such luck! She 
wants to go as far as she can. She'll want sand 
bags, not you. She can't throw a passenger 
overboard! Go tonight; race is tomorrow. 
Train at 9.15, three-hour run. By!"’ 

She had just time to get the ‘‘Aus to Bit” 
encyclopedia volume, pack Jenny's small bag, 
and make the train. It did not occur to her to 
make reservations. Pat's traveling had all been 
done with others to “see to things’’ for her. The 
small chain hotel at Bellville was full with 
balloon race people; she was at a loss. 

“See here!"” she spoke to the clerk. “I’m from 
the Times-Star to get a story about Madame 


Pat's eyes were 
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Stefano. I've got to have a 
room! I must have one!" 

“I'm awfully sorry, miss. But 
I can't give you what I haven't 
+ got—and every boarding-house in town is full!"’ 

**But—what'll I do?” 

**You come to write about me?’’ A small, 
dark woman who had evidently overheard, 
strode up to Pat. She was in trousers and high 
boots; a cap on her head. 

“Oh, are you Madame Stefano? Yes! The 
Times-Star wants a good story about you. I am 
Miss Prentiss—"’ 

The woman turned to the clerk. ‘‘Put anozzer 
bed in my room! Zis young ladee mus’ not sit 
on ze steps all night! You come wis me!" 

“That's mighty nice of you!"’ Pat was grate- 
ful. And to herself, ‘‘What a wonderful chance 
to get the story!"’ 

At seven in the morning Pat watched the great 
— cloth, which protected the silken balloon 
rom injury, laid down near the gas works. The 
fine workmanship and lightness of the net 
stretched over it interested her; the cords seemed 
very small and weak. 

“So many together, they ver’ strong!'’ Ma- 
dame Stefano explained. ‘Here comes ze bag. 
Take off ze shoes; I let you see ze valve put in!"’ 

Pat took off her shoes, in order not to walk 
on the bag in heels. In the center of the col- 
lapsed balloon was the wooden valve, a circular 
frame, with two little doors opening inward and 
held shut by several strong rubber springs. The 
cord which pulled open the doors passed 
through the balloon and out the neck. Pat 
had read that the neck must be open, to allow 
for expansion of the gas as the salecn rose, Or 
the sun increased its heat. 

She examined the ‘‘rip strip," a panel in the 
balloon, the top of which was attached to 
another rope, which also hung through the neck. 
‘One is red and one is white, so I know which. 
When I land, I pull; ze rip cord makes ze bag 
apart; all ze gas go out, whish!”’ explained 
Madame Stefano. ‘‘Until ze.las’ bit of sand is 
gone, I come not down!”’ 

For three hours the big bag grew under its 
netting, a gigantic mushroom. As it. filled 
with gas, men walked around it, unhooking and 
rehooking many bags of sand from the swelling 
meshes, accommodating the growing sphere. 

When it had filled, the little basket was 
hooked on, bags of sand taking up almost all the 
space; many others hung outside. A heavy 
rope hung on one side of the basket; coiled on 
the other side was a shorter rope with an anchor; 
a barograph, compass, field glasses, a box of 
lunch were hung to the supporting ropes. 

“Get in, see how eet feels?”’ suggested Madame 
Stefano. ‘‘Zis wind—see how she pull! Oh, 
ect will be fine flight." She tossed her coat on 
the sandbags piled in the basket. 

Pat crawled through the ropes, into the bas- 


ket. There was barely enough room for her 
feet; piled high, many above the edge, were sand- 
bags. ‘‘See—now I give you zee little ride!" 


said Madame Stefano 

At her command, men lifted the basket on 
their shoulders. The balloon was yet too heavy 
to lift it; sandbags must be dumped over to 
balance it. When its displacement was equal to 
its weight, one more pound overboard would 
send it up 

The men walked slowly, the balloon steady 
over their heads. In the open field a dozen 
monster spheres bowed Ps. yin in the 
breeze. 

‘Zat rope—guide rope!’ Madame Stefano 
pointed. ‘Hang down three hundred feet. Hit 
ground, take weight off balloon—like spring, it 
act. Zere—zis is far enough."’ 

Pat began to climb out. 

“No! Stayin. You come out, someone mus’ 
get in—weight! I go see judges—ze men, zey 
hold on tight.” 


Ts PAT’S right was a gray balloon, much 
smaller than Madame Stefano’s. She asked 
one of the four men holding the basket 
down, why. 

‘Hydrogen balloon; hydrogen is lighter than 
this coal gas,"’ explained a member of the ground 
crew, civilly. ‘“‘It’s dangerous stuff, though 
look, look!"’ 

A curl of flame ran up the gray bag—a burst 
of fire followed, a terrific report, a violent rush 
of wind. Pat was thrown violently against the 
high-piled sandbags, knocking several over the 
side of the basket. The hands holding the 
balloon disappeared; the perspective changed; 
she saw a rush of men across the field, from 
above! The balloon had broken away from the 
men, who had been blown down by the explo- 
sion. Pat's heart froze as she saw that she was 
going up, up! 

Frenzied, she climbed through the ropes, 
then as frantically back again. Too high to 
jump! The coil of rope! She tugged at its 
fastening; the cord which held it was tight. 
Her fingers, still tender, had not much strength; 
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but she was desperate. It fell, violently jerking 
the basket as it brought up. 

Up, up, up! The horizon widened, houses 
contracted, people disappeared. The town was 
already far behind, or was it before? The 
balloon revolved slowly. Ploughed fields, green 
pastures, woods, hillside, became a checkerboard 
with ‘‘squares’’ of queer shapes. Some roads 
were straight up and back and across; others 
meandered in curves. Pat heard a faint railroad 
whistle, the tiny bark of an invisible dog. Any 
sound was welcome in the vast silence, broken 
only by her quick breathing, the ticking of her 
watch and an instrument hung on a rope. 

As the minutes passed some measure of sanity 
returned. ‘“‘I must think!"’ cried Pat, then 
shrank from the feebleness of her voice in the 
silent aloneness. “‘I must think!"’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Madame Stefano does this all the time; 
people do go up in balloons and come down 
again alive.” 

Pat turned curiously. The basket was breast 
high; a dozen ropes formed a cage, spreading 
funnel-like to join the netting. The huge yellow 
silk ball above seemed impressively safe, big. 

Pat shook herself. ‘‘I must think. Sce here, 
Pat Prentiss, you are in one awful fix! You 
are on your Own resources. Stop trembling! It 
won't do any good; the only thing that will 
help is wit." 


AT closed her eyes. Shutting out the stu- 

pendous landscape made her feel safer; she 

could imagine herself in Jenny's apartment, 
or in a church, when everything was quiet. She 
went over methodically all she had read of 
balloons in the encyclopedia, all Madame Ste- 
fano had told her. Snatches of information 
heard in the hotel lobby came back to her. ‘‘If 
she bursts in midair, parachute her on the valve 
cord by the rip."’ ‘‘Throw sand out in thimble 
quantities, to make a long race.'’ ‘‘Dropped a 
bag of sand once; it exploded like a bomb and 
killed a dog!’’ ‘‘Use your valve with brains, 
and you'll last along time!’ ‘“Tied the neck to 
prevent gas loss, and she burst from heat 
pressure."’ ‘‘Always use new rubber springs on 
the valve; life depends on it!'’ Valve, valve 
cord; valve cord, valve— ‘‘Of course! To get 
down I pull the valve cord, open the little doors 
she showed me! Gas escapes, the balloon drops."’ 

Pat drew a long breath. It was as easy as 
that! What had she been so frightened akout? 
And what a story! This time she would make 
no mistake about being modest. She'd write it 
as it happened and tell it all—how frightened 
she was and how she collected herself and 
thought her way down to earth. 

Two cords hung from the pendant neck, both 
tied securely to one of the ropes supporting the 
basket. 

One of them was red. ‘‘Valve cord opens this 
valve. Rip cord makes the balloon come in 
halves and whish! out goes the gas!'" Madame 
Stefano’s words came sharply back. But 
whether the red cord was the rip cord or the 
valve cord Pat could not recall. 

“The red should be the danger cord; the one 
which you wouldn't pull unless you were 
down,"’ she thought. ‘‘But—suppose it isn’t?"’ 
She followed both cords up through the great 
empty bag, but she could not see which was 
fastened to the valve and which to the rip strip. 

“I don’t care! I don't care!"’ she said aloud. 
“If I pull the right one, I'll go down. If I 
get the wrong one—"’ But she would not 
think of it. The earth was very far below. 

But the basket felt safe; the ropes were many 
and strong; the sandbags hung to the outside 
and piled within gave a semblance of solidity to 
her surroundings. In an odd way Pat began 
to enjoy her strange experience. She made notes 
for her story busily, in her notebook. The 
ever-changing landscape was of unfailing inter- 
est; towns appeared, grew larger, slid away be- 
hind; rivers and streams wound as silver cords 
through the checkerboard of farm and township; 
railroads drew straight lines of black, occasion- 
ally gleaming gold in the sun; now and then a 
tiny snail crawled leisurely over the terrain, 
blowing an elfin whistle or ringing a fairy bell. 

Thus through several hours. The sun reap- 

ared; the world swung around rapidly as 

at oriented herself. She was drifting north. 
To the north lay—Pat’s hands flew to her face 
as a faint tinge of blue on the distant horizon made 
fear acertainty. She was drifting toward the lake. 

In less than an hour she was over it. In 
despair she watched the guide rope leave dry 
land and seem to trail in the waves so far below. 
Northward the water stretched in unlimited 
perspective. From being wildly anxious to get 
down, Pat now wanted to stay up; to descend 
in water meant drowning. And the waves below 
showed lines of white! She was coming down! 

“Sun's heat expands gas, drives it out the 
neck. Less heat — the sun, and the remain- 


ing gas contracts; the balloon descends!" 
= Pat rapidly. ‘‘This won't do.” She 
tilted a bag of sand over the side. 


It flew back into her face. Frenziedly she 
dumped another, another, another. The last 
went straight down; she was ascending again 
Pat sighed, relieved; ic worked! She need not 
drop into the water. 

The sun set, a splendid spectacle. From the 
east came a full moon; Venus twinkled in the 
western sky. Pat ate a sandwich. Her legs 
ached from standing. She leaned on the bags to 
rest, staring at the water below, black in the 
moonlight. 

Thus through a long, long night. She used 
sandbags recklessly, knowing nothing of the 
art of conserving the sand by ladling it out a 
handful at a time, keeping the balloon balanced 
Her pm was a series of ascents and descents; 
the breeze held steady, as she could see by her 
motion relative to the waves. As the first 
faint flush told the coming of dawn, Pat had 
room enough to sit on a sandbag 


with calculating eyes. If she could stay ap 

until she was over the land, the balloon 
would eventually come down of itself. A faint 
line on the horizon grew in size; in an hour the 
drag rope pointed to solid earth once more 

‘That's over!’ she sighed. ‘‘Now go down 
as soon as you want to! I'll throw over no 
more sand." 

Another hour of drift, then a chilling air made 
the balloon begin to fall. The horizon con- 
tracted. Roads widened. Houses reappeared, 
then human figures, running. The basket vi- 
brated; the three-hundred-foot drag rope was no 
longer straight, but trembling, slanting, drag- 
ging on the ground. It knocked down a fence, 
missed a barn by inches, caught in a tree; the 
balloon swayed, a mighty aérial pendulum. As 
the rope tore loose, the balloon went up with a 
bound, only to sink again. Over fields, through 
fences, pulling down a brick chimney, went the 
black snake which was the drag rope. Pat had 
a sudden sensation of being very high up; two 
hundred feet is a long, long drop! 

Down, down! ‘‘What will happen when I 
strike? If I jump out, my weight ike balloon 
will send it skyward. The ropes! I'll pull 
them both as I land. I won't lose Madame 
Stefano her balloon.” 

A hundred feet—trees just below. Men 
shouting, running. Men caught at the rope, 
tripped, were pulled over on their backs. A 
house, immediately in her path; would she 
strike it? A sudden swerve, just in time—fifty 
feet—twenty-five feet-—down! A terrific bump, 
a mighty leap a hundred feet up, again the drop; 
before she struck, Pat swung on the plain rope. 
It yielded a foot, then held. Again the crashing 
landing, the mighty bound into the air. She 
caught the red rope and put her weight on it 
A ripping sound mingled with the familiar crash 
as she struck the earth, but there was no re- 
bound. The balloon fluttered above her, then 
sank slowly. Pat crawled hastily through the 
ropes and wriggled clear of the enveloping folds 
just in time. The two halves of the balloon let 
go the gas with the promised ‘‘whish.”’ Pat 
stood clear of the wreck, as a dozen farm hands 
ran madly to her. 

Telephone!" she cried. 
est telephone?” 

“Ain't you the girl the balloon ran away 
with?"’ demanded one. 

“Yes, oh, yes! But the telephone. 
use it.” 

“In my house, miss—right over there."’ 

“Oh, thank you. I—I—" Pat sat down, 
suddenly weak. 

They clustered about her, asking questions, 
exclaiming, wondering. She could not get a 
word in to answer. She struggled to her feet 

“Where am I? How far from the city?” 

“Kent County—matter of three hundred and 
seventy miles.”’ 

Mr. Jameson, the farmer in whose house was 
the telephone, volunteered to roll up the balloon 
and netting and haul it to his barn. His wife, 
round-eyed with wonder, brought food to a 
famished girl as she waited for her long-distance 
reversed-charge call to go through to Mor- 
gan 9000. 

“Hello! Mr. Hillman?—Pat talking! Down, 
near Middleton, Kent County, across the lake 
Balloon and passenger safe. Pleasant journey 
was had by all."’ Pat was a little hysterical. 
She gave the facts briefly, rang off happily at 
Mr. Hillman’ ‘Gorgeous story, Pat!’ and 
collapsed in a chair, too tired to move 


CHAPTER SIX 
A Friend in the Underworld 
Troe made as much of her as a busy city 


room could manage in the five minutes in 
which they crowded around her. Tom had 
saved the clippings of the runaway balloon story 
the speculations as to whether she could bring 
the balloon down, the pictures of the race start 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 38] 
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AND —it’s yours for the asking! 


“Tue GarpEN WHERE Goop Looks 
Grow” is its title and it is the most 
understanding sort of booklet you ever 
read! 

Shirley Adams tells you so much 
you want to know. On hair. On skin. 
On diet—each page is crowded with 
“beauty” helpfulness—outlining a 
day-in, day-out program that will 
bring not only the greater good looks 
that you are resolved shall be yours, 
but greater health—more “pep” — 


more vivacity and vitality, as well. 


The Shirley Adams 
Beauty Course 
The program which Shirley Adams rec- 
ommends is one that includes, in addi- 
tiontoplenty of fresh air, exercise, sleep 
and good, wholesome food, a special 
beauty secret-—Postum made with milk. 


Delicious—hot and steam- 
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ing and savory—it is a drink 


Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted to a rich brown. This, 
combined with hot (not boiled) milk, 
gives you, in addition to the rich nu- 
trition of milk, the wholesomeness of 
grain. No wonder it brings greater 
vitality and better looks. No wonder 
that girls who know Postum say there 
is no place in their diet for tea or 
coffee (drinks which contain caffein, 
a harmful drug). Postum brings, 
instead of harmful things, the ele- 
ments of health and beauty, in rich 
measure. 
Write today 


Start your “beauty course” at once. 
Fill out the coupon for a week’s sup- 
ply of Instant Postum, and for Shirley 
Adams’ wonderful little beauty book. 
Both are yours for the asking. 


COUPON NOW! 


THE 








you’d like, even if it weren’t 
the “beauty potion” it is. 


© 1929, P. Co., Ine. 





Pastum is one of the Post Health Name 
Products, which include alsoGrape-N uss, 
Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes and ene 


Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 


Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or : 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week's supply 
of Instant Postum. 
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made in the cup by adding boiling water, || ©'ty 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world H 


Fillin completely—print name and addre 





to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Lim 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 


2, Ontario 
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What Bible Character 
Does This Picture 
Represent? 





You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. - We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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Then there passed four busy 
months. Mr. Fogarty 
telephoned once; tmpo- 
litcely she hung up the phone 
She could noc forgive that ‘‘flimflam.” 

She was just finishing her story of an early 
assignment when a copy boy came to her desk. 

‘Miss Prentiss, there's a queer-looking man 
outside wants to see you; won't give his name.”’ 

‘To see me? I wonder what about."’ She 
went to the hall. Visitors are not allowed in 
a city room. 

‘‘Evening, miss!" Dan Corwin twisted his 
hat in his hands. ‘‘Got a tip for you. There's 
a job on—crooked, not like regular stealing. 
You know the big new City Orphanage that’s 
going to be built? They'll open bids on it to- 
morrow noon. The bid that’s going to win 
won't be put in until midnight tonight. The 
contractor who'll get it is going to meet some- 
one from the city architect's office. They'll 
open the sealed bids, get the figures, and seal ‘em 
up again. It’s a $2,000,000 job, and worth 
fighting for." 

‘“How do you know?” 

“I can’t ditch my friends, lady. But i can 
take you where you can see for yourself—if you 
won't tell any one before.” 

“Can't I tell the editor?"’ 

*‘No, ma'am! He'd send a man. A man 
can't do it. You got to do as I say—won't be 
no danger if you fo what I tell you.”’ 

Pat took Corwin's hand. ‘Il don’t mind 
danger—I'm on! When do we start?”’ 

Now!" 

Pat returned to the city room. ‘‘Listen!’’ she 
whispered to Tom. ‘“‘I got a tip. While I’m 
gone, get the dope about the City Orphanage. 
Don't tell any one.” 

Corwin hailed a taxi. ‘Mind riding with 
me, miss?” he asked. “‘We got to hurry. 
Listen! I got some clothes planted in a big 
office building. You got to dirty your face, put 
on them old clothes and be a scrubwoman. 
I'll tip you which office. It's got a glass door. 
Curtain inside with a hole in it. You can hear 
through the mail slit. The scrubwoman stuff 
is alibi for your being there, see? They'll be 
three of them: the boy from the architect's 
office, Kelly, the big boss of the ward, and Mike 
Dabney, the fellow that's fixed to win the con- 
tract. Get the story and they won't dare give 
it to him.”" 

The cab stopped. Dan paid the driver. ‘“Two 
squares from here,"’ he told Pat. ‘‘No use telling 
the taxi where we go.” 

He led her down an alley, and into a service 
door. 

“This is the Hillis Building,’ he whispered. 
“Change your clothes in here; janitor’s room. 
Friend of mine."’ In a little room in the cellar 
he showed her a bundle of old clothes. ‘‘Change 
shoes, socks, everything!" he insisted 

He stepped outside, closing the door. Pat 
sniffed; the clothes were old, worn, dirty. ‘‘But 
I can take a bath afterward.” She changed 
rapidly, then ground her hands onto a dirty 
floor and streaked her face. A soiled brown 
handkerchief covered her hair. There was no 
mirror, but she felt she was a fright. 

“Walk up; it’s four flights. Carry the suds.”’ 
He pointed to a bucket of water, some clothes, 
a mop. “‘It’s room 342. Begin at the end of 
the hall, and go slow until you see ‘em go in.” 


Corwin disappeared. 


ROM the iron stairs on the third floor Pat 
F turned into a long hall, into which many 

doors opened. The corridor was dimly lit. 
No lights shone behind any of the doors. Carry- 
ing her bucket, mop and cloths, Pat walked to 
the end of the hall, scanning the numbers; 342 
was about midway. ‘‘Elder & West, Brokers’’ on 
the glass told her nothing, but the name went 
down in her memory. She discovered the tear 
in the curtain covering the glass panel door; by 
stooping, she could see dim shapes of desks and 
chairs. At the end of the corridor she com- 
menced to scrub, so that an area of watered 
surface showed she had been there some 
time. 

After a long half-hour the clevator door 
clanged. She heard voices, and steps. At the 
sound of a door shutting with a click she turned. 
A spot of light showed through the torn curtain 
of 342. 

Pat scrubbed rapidly, slopping water right and 
left. She gave them three or four minutes to 
get settled, then tiptoed with her bucket close 
to the door. Stooping, she looked through 
the tear. 

Three men sat about a table: one, with his 
back to her, apparently young, a fat man, with 
a hard face and pigs’ eyes, facing her, ‘and a 
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rather slight man in evening clothes opposite. 
Through the mail slit at one side he could 
hear voices. But she could not look and listen 
at the same time. 
“Get at it!’ said one. ‘‘I have a date."’ 
‘You've no date as important as this!"’ 


PAT PRENTISS’S FORTUNE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


Pat associated a heavy voice with the hard- 
faced man. 

“All right, Dick, let’s have them.” 

“There they are."’ A boy's voice. ‘Six bids. 
But how do you expect to open them and not 
have it show?” 

Pat looked. The boy with his back to her 
was handing envelopes across the table. The 
big man was lighting a candle and laying some- 
thing beside it. 

Pat went back to the slit. 

‘‘Reseal them easy enough. This is the Gor- 
don Construction Company.’’ A rattle of papers. 
“Two million, seven hundred and fifty-three 
thousand. Hillard Brothers,’’—more pa’ 
rattling,—'‘two million four fifty-eight. Old 
Ebenezer Williams, by George! He's usually 
any low—no, he's high! Two million six 
orty-two. Catlin & Catlin, two million three 
hundred thousand flat. Fogarty Construction 
Company—they’re low, all right. Two million 
one ettied and ninety-cight thousand. Ben- 
son, Westlake & Chester, two million and a half 
flat. How's that, easy?” 

“I could make money on a straight contract 
at two million. I'll make it two million, one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand. That'll 
be the low bid, and we might as well get what 
there is—"" 

Pat went back to the hole in the curtain, heart 
beating high. What a story! Fogarty, her 
father’s friend, whom she so disliked; it would 
be coals of fire indeed if through her efforts he 

ot the contract. The big evil-faced man was 

doing something with the candle; Pat guessed 
he was using sealing wax. She turned to her 
scrubbing. But why scrub any more? She 
could leave now; as she got to her feet the 
long skirt trip -d her; she staggered, put a 
foot in the ies and fell sprawling 

A startled cry came from within the room; 
the door jerked open. Pat looked up into three 
frightened faces. 

“Only a scrubwoman!”’ 

**Scuse me, sir!"’ said Pat humbly. 
go to disturb ye. I fell.” 

“Dabney, you ate a fool!’’ The big man 
caught Pat roughly by the arm, dragged her to 
her feet. ‘‘Scrubwoman, nonsense! Girl, who 
are you?” 

**Patsy Halloran, sir, please, sir. I didn’t mean 
no harm."’ Pat was frightened but kept her head, 

Holding her in iron grip, her captor looked 
hard at her. Then he pulled her into the room. 

“Get me a wet towel!’’ he ordered. The 
boyish-looking man brought a wr noe towel 
from the stationary wash stand. The big man 
washed Pat's face, ungently. Then he tore the 
soiled handkerchief from her hair. 

“There you are, gentlemen!’’ he snarled. ‘‘I 
never forget a face. This is that balloon-runa- 
way reporter whose picture was in every paper. 
What are you doing here?"’ 

Scrubbing!" answered Pat, similing a little. 
“No law against it, is there?"’ 

‘And none against your staying here!”" The 
big man turned to his companions. ‘‘We've 
been tricked! Don't know what she heard. 
But the bids will be opened tomorrow noon. 
After that, she can yell her fool head off. Until 
then, she stays here!"’ 

Pat wrenched herself from the big man’s 
grasp and flew for the door. But Dabney 
slipped against it, facing her. Pat screamed 
lustil 

The big man thrust a handkerchief into her 
mouth. “‘Get me something to tie her with, 
will you?’’ over his shoulder. 

They forced her into a chair and tied the 
handkerchief in her mouth. The big man held 
her, forcing her hands behind the chair; the boy 
tied her hands tightly with string; the twine 
cut into her wrists painfully. 

The big man looked at her, frowning. Then, 
“Dabney, fix up your bid; it ought to be in 
before eleven; twelve is the last minute. Bert, 
you take the bids back. I'li phone for a man to 
watch this woman. Beat it, both of you!”’ 

They nodded. Neither looked at her, Pat 
noticed. Then the door slammed, and Pat was 
alone with the evil-faced ‘‘big boss." From the 
desk beside which Pat was he picked up the 
telephone and called Western Gaon. Send 
me a boy to 342 Hillis Building,” he said. 

He sat in front of her. ‘‘I'm going to untie 
that handkerchief. I want you to tell me some- 
thing. Don't scream again!"’ His voice was 
menacing. ‘‘Don't kid yourself, sister! When 
I say don't yell, I mean don't yell’ You wouldn't 
be the first dame I’ve smashed in the mouth."’ 
Pat believed him. 

He removed her gag. Pat's blood was up, 
and she would have risked the blow if she 
thought the scream would do any good. But 
the building was deserted. 

“Who tipped you off?’’ he demanded. 


TT didn’t 
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‘How do I know,” 
swered. 
are sent.” 

“What did you hear?" 

Pat grinned. ‘‘Really, Mr. Kelly! I heard 
nothing—everything—"’ 

“Of course you won't tell me! Where did 
you get the rig?’’ He pointed to her clothes. 

“| held up a scrubwoman on the street,”’ 
jeered Pat. 

Kelly threw back his chair with acrash. Pat 
thought he was going to strike her. She looked 
into his face. ‘Do you have to have a woman's 
hands tied before you are brave enough to hit 
her?’’ she taunted. 

He paced the office, cursing; this was what 
Pat wanted. Sticking out from the chair behind 
she felt a projecting nail or screw point. She 
worked the cord-bond back and forth, up and 
down, over it, as he walked, motionless when 
he faced her, working desperately when his 
back was turned. 

He strode again to pick up the phone, only 
to set it down somal, among the books and 
— on the desk. Pat's eyes sparkled. 

oman’s wits against brute strength; honesty 
against theft; a weak girl against time. 


she an- 
“We go where we 


walked. Up and down, across and again, 

went Pat's lacerated wrists behind the 
chair, careless of pain. Then something gave! 
A knock came on the door. 

As he opened it, Pat caught a flash of uni- 
formed boy. Kelly stepped outside, closing the 
door. Pat yanked her hands free, lifted the 
telephone and put it down again, with the re- 
ceiver resting on a pile of pamphlets. The /ine 
was open! 

She had just time to put her hands behind 
her when Kelly came in. 

““Mr. Kelly,’’ began Pat. ‘‘How long are you 
going to keep me a prisoner? Is the Hillis 
Building a jail?” 

‘Keep you here until those bids are opened 
tomorrow at noon,"’ he growled. 

“After they are opened you think no one will 
believe me. But if I can predict the bidder and 
give the figures on the bids for evidence, they 
will believe I understand! But can’t you loc 
me up somewhere more comfortable than this 
office? On the Times-Star I have a much nicer 
room than this—" 

“This is too good for you! Shut up, can’t you, 
and let me think? 

“You can shut me up, you know,”’ pointed out 
Pat, speaking as loudly as she dared. ‘You can 
gag me again! The Hon. Mr. Kelly, ward boss, 
tying up a poor little defenseless girl! Make a 
nice story for the Times-Star, Mr. Kelly. Can't 
you see the headlines? Pat Prentiss, Girl Re- 
Fon Victim of Graft! Boss Kelly and the 

on. Michael Dabney Beat up Girl!" 

“Who's beating you up?’ 

‘What's the difference? I'm tied, a prisoner, 
am I not? I can’t get out of the Hillis Building, 
can I? I can’t let the Times-Star know what I 
found out, can I?” 

“You're right you can't! Say, what you thirk 
you are doing—kidding me, or showing me a 
good time? I'll have a boy here in a few minutes; 
you can talk his ear off! If you yawp too much 
he’ ll shut your mouth for you!"’ 

‘But it will be too late then, Mr. Kelly.’ 
Pat's eyes danced. ‘Our dead line is three in the 
morning—"’ 

“What's your dead line to me?” 

“What time is it now—midnight? That's 
three hours to tell the Times-Star where I am, 
and how I'm being held prisoner.”’ 

The big man came towards her, handkerchief 
in his hand. ‘‘Shut up, or I'll gag you again!" 
he cried. 

“I'll keep still!’’ promised Pat. She had done 
all she could. If Central heard; if she was bright; 
if she called the Times-Star—rescue was at hand. 
If not— 

Another knock. As Kelly answered it, Pat 
pulled the books from under the receiver; he 
might see them and suspect. “‘Oh, you!" she 
heard. “Got a gun, tape, dope?’’ 

“Yes, Chief!" 

“Well, watch her. If she says a word, ta 
her mouth. She'll talk your ear off, if you let 
her. But she’s quiet enough, now. Keep her 
here until noon. Don’t touch her unless you 
have to—understand?”’ 

‘Yes, Chief."’ 

The big man went out. The new wh a 
small rat-faced man, sat facin a “Ho 
won't give me no trouble, | I don’t ihe t t0 
manhandle women. But I ae. a gat, and tape, 
and a needle of dope, if you get funny. He says 
you stay here until noon, and here you stay.”’ 

“Tl give you no trouble!’’ answered Pat, 
meekly. It should not take them more than half 
an hour. The elevator door clanged. Pat held 
her breath lest she appear interested. Steps 
down the hall. They paused at the door. There 
was a knock. 


Be: and forth, back and forth, her jailer 
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“What the—"’ The gunman went to the door, 
listening. 

“Probably Mr. Kelly's friends come back; 
there were two here when they pulled me into 
the room!’ It might be the truth, although 
her heart beat high. 

**Who’s there!"” asked the man, reassured. 

‘Reporter, Times-Star!’’ Tom's voice an- 
PO oe a “Also tnree policemen! Open the 
door!’’ 

The rat-faced man looked this way and that; 
tiptoed softly to a door to another room, found 
it locked, and then crept to the window. As he 
passed, Pat sprang from her chair, and had the 
door open as he turned from what was evidently 
too high a jump. 

“Oh, Tom, I’m so glad! Get him—he’s one 
of them! He's got a gun, officer.”’ 

But there was no fight in the rat-faced man. 

He went with an officer without protest, 
philosophically. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
‘Sob Sisters” 
T= story made a sensation,stopped the graft 


and precipitated a political war which 

had far reaching ramifications. In the end, 
the Fogarty Company got the contract. Pat 
grinned as she tore up another letter from Mr. 
Fogarty, asking her to call. But while it gave 
her some satisfaction her real kick came from 
two flattering offers from other papers. Tom 
advised her to tell Mr. Hillman of them. 

“I won't do it!’ she asserted, vigorously. 
“I'm not going to accept, so telling him is just 
asking for another raise.” 

But there was no need. The Times-Star, like 
all good newspapers, recognized value and 
bravery; her pay envelope was decidedly “‘sweet- 
ened." She wrote Jenny—her reply written 
by an obliging sanatorium nurse, was charac- 
teristic 

‘Don't save my job for me!"’ she wrote. ‘‘You 
are better in it thanI am. May I be your assis- 
tant when I can come back? Oh, Pat, aren't I 
a good picker of eyes?”’ 

One morning after nearly a year on the Times- 
Star, at the unusually early hour of three a.m., 
she saw a light in the apartment. Jenny was 
moving slowly about, trying to unpack. 

“Why, Jenny! Oh, what a lovely surprise!’ 
cried Pat. ‘‘What brings you home so unexpect- 
tdly and happily?” 

“*Tisn’t happily! Pat, it’s no go! I havetbeen 
wasting time. The old optics are on the blink 
for fair! It's Vienna or—or—"’ 

“Or what?’ 

“Or go blind. 
responded Jenny. 

“Oh, Jenny!"’ 

“Now, now! I've been facing it for months. 
Guess I can still work at something—maybe 
write stories; | dunno!"’ 

‘But you can go to Vienna!” 

“On what? Cost me four or five thousand 
dollars—where from?" 

“Oh! Won't the Times-Star 

“IT won't let them!’’ answered Jenny. 
“They've been gorgeous to me, but I can't go on 
letting a new sSpaper su port me and do nothing 
in return. While [had a chance of coming back 
to work—yes. But now—nothing to it!” 

“But I'll send you! I'll borrow it and work 
it out.” 

“Hush. Such a noisy girl!’’ Jenny reached 
out her hand. ‘‘I know you would—but I won't 
let you. No, I'll just—just—"’ 

Pat got breakfast and prayed. She washed 
dishes and begged. She unpacked Jenny's bag 
and implored. But Jenny was adamant. 


HEY were still arguing when there was a 
"Ticsoct on the door. *‘Answer it, Jenny; can 

you make it all right?’’asked Pat, her hands 
full of clothes. 

She turned to a bureau to put them away. 
She heard the door open, and then a familiar 
voice. 

**Miss Prentiss here? She's hard to catch; I'm 
Fogarty.” 

“Oh—er—come in, Mr. Fogarty." Jenny 
knew Pat's dislike of her father’s old friend, but 
saw nothing else to do but let him in. Pat faced 
him as he crossed the threshold. 

“What can I do for you?’ she asked, un- 
smiling. 

“*Ye don’t like me since I told you the truth!” 
Michael Fogarty said. ‘‘Your father’s daughter 
couldn't let that stop her, even if it did mean I 
got the contract. He didn’t make such a bad 
job of you.” 

Pat resented the words: who was he to praise 
or blame her father? 

“I have a message for you,-from him!" The 
announcement was like a bomb. 

* “A message from Father? Why—why, what 
do you mean?” 

““Humph! Ye may well ask. He told me to 
see ye didn’t starve.” 


Don’t have hysterics, Pat!" 





‘I’m in no danger of starving!’ Pat was in- 
dignant. ‘I don’t need anyone's help!” 

“Sure ye don’t! That's why I'm here! I just 
wanted ye to know I obeyed your father's 
orders!"’ 

“Thank you. Is there anything more?” 
was furiously angry. 

“Lots more. Your father didn’t think much 
of your chances. Said ye had the wrong view- 

int and didn’t know anything. When he 
ae he was to die, he wrote ye a letter. I got 
it,” 

‘May I have it, please2’’ asked Pat icily. 

“Don't carry it with me!"’ answered Mr 
Fogarty. “I'll take you to it.”’ 

“Where is it?’’ 

“Where I'll take ye!” 

Pat put on her hat. 
want you with me!"’ 

Mr. Fogarty had a cab waiting. They drove 
downtown to stop in front of a well-remembered 
trust company. Mr. Fogarty led the girl to the 
Safe Deposit Department, handed the attendant 
a key, and received in exchange a very large 
black tin box, which he carried as if it were 
heavy. He went to one of the small private 
rooms. There was the familiar glass shelf at the 
end, two chairs—that was all. 

Mr. Fogarty took a letter from the box 

“This is it,” he stated. ‘Read it aloud, 
please. Don't argue, girl—* as Pat started to 
protest. ‘‘I want ye should understand that | 
understand!" 

“My dear daughter,"’ Pat read. “It is my 
fault that your education and ideals do not fit 
you either to handle my not inconsiderable for- 
tune, or for a happy life. I have been too busy 
making money to teach you how to live or to 
spend it. But what little I can do to make 
amends I have done. I have given you a year to 
find out whether your heritage of breeding and 
courage will supply the deficiencies Mr 
Fogarty, my trusted and valued friend, has all 
my property, in trust for you, He will give you 
this letter and put something more than a million 
dollars in readily negotiable bonds in your 
hands, after I have been gone a year. By that 
time you will either need it badly, and become a 
mere parasite on society, or you will have learned 
to use it wisely. Your loving Father." 

“A million dollars! Oh! Oh! Pas!" 
Jenny. 

‘A million dollars."’ Pat repeated it stupidly. 
“A million—is this true? Have you a million 
dollars of father’s, of mine?’’ She turned to 
Mr. Fogarty. 

“Sure, I got it.” 

From the box he pulled bundle after bundle of 
red, green, blue papers. Pat caught sight of 
figures; $10,000 on some, $5000 on others. 

“There they are!’’ said Mr. Fogarty. “A 
million two hundred thousand in bonds! Here's 
a certified public accountant’s audit of what he 
left and what I give ye now. Here's the trust 
agreement. "Tis all regular." 

As once before, a single electric light shown 
pitilessly bright upon a glass shelf. But this 
one was covered with yellow and green and blue 
bonds. Pat saw through them into drawing- 
rooms, receptions, parties, luxurious living, 
travel, rest, recreation. The pictures changed to 
a horseshoe table with many men about it in 
shirtsleeves; Mr. Hillman waist deep in news- 
papers; telephones whiclr buzzed; a » To floor; 
green-shaded drop lights; a familiar odor. 

She looked at Jenny, sitting on the little stool, 
her face smiling beneath the heavy black glasses 

“I can’t see you, Pat dear,”” she murmured 
gently. ‘‘But I am so glad for you! No more 
horrid old work!’’ 

“You're all wet!" said Pat softly. ‘‘Mr. 
Fogarty, I owe you an apology. I didn't know. 
All you told me before was right. The man my 
father trusted with all that’—she waved a hand 
at the spread out securities—"I'd like to keep as 
my friend. But I'll never go back to the old 
ways! Jenny, you can take your choice. You 
can start for Vienna tomorrow, while I hold 
down your job for you until you come back, 
or— 

“Or what?” Jenny wanted to know. 

“Or I'll quit the Times-Star and take you 
there!"’ answered Pat, 


Pat 


“Come on, Jenny. I 


cried 


Star now. They come to work in their own 

car, and they no longer live in a small flat 
in a ‘walk up,” but one has found what the 
other always inne, that real happinesss comes 
not in spending but in earning. 

Pat's greatest joy is to ‘‘regretfully decline’’ 
the invitations which reach her from former 
friends, to whom the spectacle of a girl with a 
million, working on a newspaper is an unsolv- 
able mystery. 

“They never played fireman to strangers, got 
run away with a balloon, or made the prisoner 
of a political gang; so their viewpoint is limited!"* 
explains Pat. ‘‘And they don’t know the smell 
of printer's ink.” 


"[sern are two “‘sob sisters’’ on the Times- 
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IGHT in your own neighborhood are many homes where you can readily obtain sub- 


To Help scriptions for The Youth's Companion. The gifts pictured on this page are only a Making 
Y Wi few of the great variety of fine Premiums given to Companion readers for sending in sub- It E 

ou in scriptions to America’s finest magazine for young people—The Youth’s Companion. asy 

Any solicited subscrip- 

Three Extra Rewards tion, whether new or 
renewal, now counts 
for all the offers on this 
page. Your own re- 
newal will also count on 
all our offers provided 
you send at least one 
other solicited subscrip- 











“WE,” the famous 
Lindbergh Flight Pic 
ture, which is to hang 
in the Capitol at Wash 
ington, in 12 colors, 
framing size 18 x 24 
inches, will be given 
with every subscription, 
new or renewal. This 








Remington Rifle No. 6 
.22 Calibre 

A light, reliable, up-to- 

: date, single-shot gun for 

Winslow -22 Calibre long or 

Shoe Skates short R. F. car- 


















° ° ° tridges. Made : 

beautiful print is pub These skates are the popular tubu- — y Wool Motor-Robe tion, new or renewal, 
lished exclusively by lar style, made by Winslow. Per- by Remington. : prvievgrpue at the same time. Un- 
The Youth’s C 5s, fectly balanced and accurately Has 20-inch round, This handsome robe is all wool, and Jer this » pls few 
: ue ou A s Lompan fitted. Carbon steel blades. Alumi- tapered barrel, accu- measures 54 x 70 inches. The der this new plan, a lew 
ion and is obtainable a —_. Black calf shoes, rately bored = a is a most attractive navy minutes’ work among 

Rote wet ned, with reinforced seams. Men Walnut stock and fore- lue plaid with gray and white ° we . 
only Ww ith the magazine. and boys’ half-shoe sizes, 1 to 12 end, new design front, rear, stripes. Finished with 4-inch your friends and neigh- 
his offer will help you women’s " pee’ half-shoe siz and tang Z peep-sights. Detach- fringe. Gives maximum comfort bors will bring you 
arte anew af . I to 9 ockey or racing sty] rel. Given as an jwithout oppressive weight, weighin; s eet ae 
W in many ol the Pre- Given as an EXTRA meen be ward, besides Pre- labout si. Given poem EXTRA your choice of many 
miums. ides Premiums, for 9 subscriptior miums, for 7 subscriptions. Add oan ard, besides Premiums, for 7 splendid gifts. 
Add 33¢. for postage. 33¢. for postage. subscriptions. Add 27 cents postage. 




















**Big Giant”’ 
Steam Engine 








Hot-Water Bottle 


This ‘ Palco’’ Hot-Wa 
ter Bottle is made of 
hard sheet aluminum 
and will stay hot for 
twelve hours. Prac- 
tically indestructib le. It 
never leaks. Can- 
not be punctured. 
Guaranteed for five 
years, but usually 
lasts a lifetime. Ca- 
pacity 2 pints. 
Given for’one yearly 
subscription and 
25c extra. Add 15 
cents for postage. 












Athletic 
Sweat Shirt 


Equally popular with both 
boys aa girls of ‘‘prep” 
or high-school age, for 
general sports and athletic 
wear and also as a loungin, 
garment. A finely knitte 
shirt, lined with 
soft fleece, correctly 
fashioned with elas- 
tic knit waist-band 
and cuffs. Has the 
desirable crew neck. 
Attractive natural 
color. Sizes 30 to 
46 inclusive. Given for one 
yearly subscription. Add 20 
cts. for postage and packing. 


This wonderful steam- 
engine runs exactly like 
the engines used in big 
machine shops, and will } 
delight any boy | 
The “Big Giant’’ \ 
stands 11 inches 

high, and burns or- 

dinary kerosene for 

fuel. Has a safety 
valve,steam whistle, 

and finely fitted water 
gauge. Boiler is of 
heavy brass, finely fn- 
ished. Very powerful, and 
will run toy machinery at 
high speed. Absolutely safe. 
Given for one yearly sub- 
cription and 25c extra. 
Add 21c postage. 





Scores of 
other fine 








Olympic Ball Seen Twinkletoes Pearl and Jade Necklace 
This is the newest described The New Doll Baby ‘ Ange Lea 
thins in in our S he i more fascinating combination 
porns, lies + bi 1 The big feature of Twinkletoes is her legs than pearl and jade could not be 
aoa culkien eiwr teens ig annua and arms of soft rubber. They look and found for a necklace that boasts 
etek gee ve fle te qn Premium feel like those of a real live baby. If you the latest in style and the smartest 
: 1 sender Z og List pinch her legs she will cry! Measures 14 in design. This very beautiful 





inches from toe to top. Sleeps, and calls 
"Mama!" when picked up. Has white 
organdie dress and bonnet, trimmed with 
ribbon and lace; rubber panties, kid booties, 
and silk socks. Given for one yearly sub- 


necklace is the newest importation, 
made of flat pearl beads alternating 
with four-sided jade beads. Has a 
strong ring clasp. A necklace that 


exerq@se or play. 
Equ ae it ile for boys 
n, of six to sixty! Called the 
<i of ‘* alt } at d a hundred laughs.” Sixteen 














n diameter, complete with instruction any woman or girl would truly en- 
Giver = ropagescrh = wt A og Y ie ions scription and $1.25 extra. Add 24 cents joy wearing. Given for one yearly 
, ‘ for one yearly subscription. Add 21 cts for postage and packing subscription, tpaid. 
postage - pos 

















Aero Cap 
Six tli » he ; 
° “ Just like the helmets 
Mo re G 1 f t Ss ) eee || U Hand-Embroidered amatons wear oe a 4 And Here Are 
« shi nem warm in high al- . 
For Y ou Handkerc hiefs, ee, me F aon Still More 
; ‘ »rown leatherette, fleece- 
Eveready : Tt is set of six handkerchiefs lined. Knitted woolen Field Glass 
Silk Umbrella Focusing Flashlight made of pure white linen, ear protector buttons Brief C 
Linen Table Set ™ 1400 count, with narrow, under chin or on top of rief Case ie 
Calli ‘oes This flashlight will throw its bril- hemstitched edges. As- the cap. Small size, 8 Offic ial Scout Knife 
. iB ; iant beam 200 feet, or focus to any orted corner designs of to 10 years; medium Military Brushes 
Jews Ox shorter distona . Black metal case : Porto Rican hand embroid- size, 10 to 14; and large Rayon Scarf 
Desk Clock nit kel trir amed Safety swit« hi; ery, in colors. Given for size for older boys. Omar Pearls 
Electric Stove ck absorber. _ Octagon head ecuring one yearly sub- Given for securing one Auto Lamp 
Aluminum Ware Ring on end of case. Given for cription, postpaid. Gift yearly subscription. Cl h J B 
“Golden Fleece” Blanket securing one yearly subscription box included for § cents Add 1 2c for postage, etc. : jothes rush 
Serving Tray oe ee ee ~— ins a 
g Tray ooks 
Alarm ( loc k Pendant Barometer 
lapestry Pillow . / Sport Coat 
Linen Handkerchief M F; d th Id Sport. 
Oil Slicke: 
Reading Glas - 7 ps 
You a in e Treasure Go tena m eatte 
Bridge Lamp : * ~ -— 
. — s . . ‘ Country Club Shirt 
Wrist Watch LF are invited to join lished as part of the November Companion. Overnight fo 
- a + * . “1 a in a wonderful Treas- The reader sending the largest number of Folding Camera 
, ae an i ure Hunt, in which every subscriptions will receive a Bag of Treasure Wrist Watch 
CTsilc ) a . . . . . . . * 
Scroll S > Companion reader, young containing $125.00 in Gold, a bag with Pearl and Jade Necklace 
Tool Chest or old, boy or girl, manor $100.00 in Gold will go to the second-place 7 mp en 
Name-on Fountain Pet woman, has the oppor- winner, and so on—a total of $1,015.00 in optor Outht 


Birthstone Ring 
Boudoir Lamp 
Perfumette 


Climbing Tractor 
Drawing Instruments 
Compound Microscope 


tunity to get a bag of real Gold! The conditions are simple. Make 
GOLD! This great Treas- up your mind to be one of winners and 














‘Hoki ure Hunt is described in complete detail in The start after your share of the Treasure Gold Silver Bar Pin 
att il —— Youth’s Companion Annual Premium Catalog, pub- today! Writing Portfolio 
00) e Hand Molly Dog 
a oe al Five-Year Diary 
Erectar Set See November Youth’s Companion for Complete Premium List, cr er gene 
Hand Monkey 
For Other Gifts or Write for Your Free Copy For Oster Gift 


See November Com panio 


See November Companion 
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SPORT 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 





January Diet for the Athlete 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


thorough mastication of the food eaten at meal 
times is of the utmost importance. One basket- 
ball coach at a college where the players eat at 
a training-table compels his men to remain at 
the table three-quarters of an hour. I asked 
him the reason. 

**Merely because,"’ he replied, ‘‘it prevents the 
men from overeating, which is most harmful. 
At first they think it fine. But, as the average 
boy eats a meal in fifteen to twenty minutes, they 
soon tire of sitting around doing nothing. The 
result within a week is astonishing. After that 
period of time has elapsed every player eats very 
slowly, thoroughly chewing each bit of food. 
He figures that he’s going to be able to eat the 
full three-quarters of an hour by doing this. But 
to his surprise this thorough mastication of 
food quickly appeases his hunger, and he is 
satisfied with less food than when he bolts his 
meal. There is no question but that this benefits 
him. Most of us eat too much.”’ 

Coach Forrest C. Allen is a great believer in 
oranges. His players eat one each a half-hour 
before breakfasi, immediately after practice, and 
just before retiring. ‘‘It is my conviction,"’ he 
writes, ‘‘that the mineral salts in the oranges 
will do more to ward off staleness than any other 
single thing." 

What should one eat before a basketball game? 
Here's the meal that is prepared for the Kansas 
Varsity and served two and one-half hours before 
a home game: . 

Sliced oranges, sprinkled with sugar; two 
slices of hot dry toast and butter; half a baked 
potato; one cup of weak tea with sugar and no 
cream; sliced peaches, no cream. 

If the game is away from home and a hard 
trip to be taken, a small piece of T-bone steak 
(two inches square) is added to the above for 
each man. 





CALIFORNIAS PASSING ANO 
WIND DEVELOPMENT PRACTICE 
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Passing and Wind Exercises 


N exercise common to most well-trained and 
well-coached basketball squads is the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration. A 
group of six or more slaves ons in a circle and 
eep jogging about at a fair rate of speed, pass- 
ing a ball back and forth from one to another. 
Coach ‘“‘Nibs’’ Price, of the California five that 
has reigned supreme on the Pacific Coast for 
the past several years, uses this exercise through- 
out the season. 
As none of the players know which is to re- 


ceive a pass from the one last catching the ball, 
all must be on the alert for it. The coach also 
compels the players to pass as rapidly as possible 
during this exercise. As a result every player 
gets valuable practice in receiving and passing 
rapidly—a most valuable point in fast play— 
and is also trained in the art of handling a pass 
that comes to him unexpectedly. Naturally, 
such drill develops a team’s wal. 

It is highly important in passing to feed 
the ball belt-high to a receiver. Balls thrown 
face-high often interfere with the vision of the 
player passed to, and a fumble results. Also, 
though one-hand passes are common in the 
game, it is better to use two hands when one is 
able to do so, as greater accuracy is insured. 

S. M. 
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The Climax of All Basketball 
Attack 


NY time you happen to watch a college 
basketball team practice you will hear the 
coach continually yelling at the top of his lungs 
to his players: *‘Follow in, follow in!"’ Reged 
less of the attack used, no team can be a high- 
scoring one if it fails to follow up each shot. 
In the accompanying illustration this point is 
cleared for you. 

No. 1 in the diagram, which represents the 
figure just shooting in the drawing, must not 
be the last word in the attack. Most of his at- 
tempts at a basket will fail to register. For that 
reason some of his team-mates drive in for the 
basket as he shoots, the purpose being for one 
of them to regain the ball, in case of a miss, and 
take another shot from closer up. 

There has to be some sort p> ae to such 
aplan. There is with all well-drilled fives. Usu- 
ally, if the shot is from in front, two other 
players drive in, one to the right of the basket, 
the other to its left. As the shooter lets go of 
the ball he also drives straight for the basket. 
In this way, the basket is covered from all three 
points—front and two sides—in case of a miss, 
and a team-mate is ready to take the rebound 
and try to convert it into a basket. 

No part of basketball attack is more im- 
portant than this. Even if the men following in 
fail to get a chance for the basket, in case ofa 
miss, they can strive to regain the ball and relay 
it back to a team-mate to their rear, so that the 
attack may function all over again. The five 
that shoote from the floor and does not follow 
in is bound to have hard going, as the oppo- 
nents will regain the ball and soon have it under 
their basket. Ss. M 





letters, $2.00 each 


the United States 





SPORT LOVERS! 
One Hundred and Thirty-one Dollars in Prizes! 


Warr the following list of the leading games and sports select your first, second and 
third favorites and tell in a letter of not more than 200 words why you prefer them. 
Be sure to choose sports in which you take part, or plan to take part, yourself. 


Baseball Boxing Football Polo Soccer 
Basketball Camping Go! Riding Swimming 
Bicycling Canoeing Gymnastics Shooting ennis 
Bilhards Fencing Handball Skating rac’ 

Boat sailing Fishing Hockey Skiing 


This contest is open to all who read The Youth’s Companion. 
and will help him make this Sport Department more valuable to all. 
either in cash or in sports goods, as the winners may prefer. 


First Prize—To the writer of the most interesting letter, $25.00 
Second Prize —To the writer of the next best letter, $10.00 
Special Prizes—To the writers of the forty-eight next best 


If you elect to take your prize in sporting goods, Mr. Metzger will be pleased to select for you good bats, balls, 

gloves, golf clubs, guns, tennis rackets, sport shoes or any other attich 

such houses as Remincton Arms Co. Inc., Wincuesten Repeatine Arms Co., Tue 

Drarer-Maynarp Co., Tae Apporr Co., Dawsy Mro. Co., Tae Wiuson-Western Srontina Goons Co., 

L. L. Bean, Mrr., Taz Saucer. Winstow Skate Mra. Co., New Departure Mere. Co., and many others. 
CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 25, 1929 


Address: Mr. So. Merzcer, Sports Editor, The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The letters will be read by Mr. Sol Metzger 
He will award the following prizes, 


le desired from the best manufacturers in 
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LIGHTNING BRAKE ACTION 


Acts in a fraction of a second! Grips instantly, 
yet your bicycle glides to a stop. 

See those twelve discs—they give youtwenty- 
four sliding surfaces—which mesh smoothly, 
yet powerfully in every New Departure 
Multiple Disc Improved Coaster Brake. 

Speed is always under control—steep down 
gradescause no hesitating—sharp turnsareeasy 

_4— if your bicycle is New Departure equipped. 

1 All you have to do, is to tell the dealer you 

insist on a New Departure Brake—he can 

} furnish it on any make—or lace one into your 
present bicycle. Ask him. 


( | NEW DEPARTURE MIG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
Aiken 


——— — @ es 







> NewDeparture ~-- 
Coaster<Brake_: © 


_ 
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BEAUTY! 


REMINGTON MODEL 26 
Repeating Air Rifle 


PRICE $7-50 





8 new Remington Air Rifle looks 
just like a real .22 caliber Remington 
repeater. Feels like one, too, when you throw it to your shoulder. 
And works like one. 


And how it shoots! It’s a fifty-shot repeater, and it shoots farther 
and straighter than any air rifle you ever saw. 


ewer stock and fore-end are of genuine American Walnut. 
Special safety features prevent it from going off accidently—that’s 
like a real rifle, too. 


Just do this: look at this Remington beside any other air rifle. Com- 
pare them. Then you'll know what to dowith that Christmas money. 
If your store hasn’t got Remingtons yet, ask them to get one for you. 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 
25 BROADWAY Kieanhese damnation NEW YORK CITY 


Remington, 


1929 R. A Co. 
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Electricity 


— Easy at Last 


Learn by 
Doing— 
Not Books | 
In 90 Days 


Learn this fascinating, big- 
pay game on real electrical 
machinery. Prepare for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 
and up a week. New, Easy, Sure Method. Not a corre- 
ndence School. You learn by working on great outlay 
of electrical apparatus! And joatrussors Pap xen E5 
step of the way. NO EXPERIENCE OR ADVANCE 
EDUCATION NEEDED. It stands to reason that noth- 
ing can compare with practical, Personal Training. 


EARN WHILE LEARNING 


Our employment department helps students to get part 
time work to help pay their expenses and assists them toa 
good paying electrical job when they graduate. My big 
p00k size 12 x 15 gives you the proof and tells you how 
you can become bA 
you mail cou 


SEND Now FOR BIG FREE BOOK 


COYNE Electrical SCHOOL 


Not a Correspondence School—H. C. Lewia, Pres.—Est. 1899 
$00 So. Paulina St. Dept. 19-97 Chicago, Il. 
SSsseeeeeesesen 


Mr.H. C, Lewis, C Electric 
$00 0. Paulina Street, Chicago, Page So 19-07 





big money maker. It's absolutely Free 











Please send me Iliustrated FREE Book on Electricity and Cops. 3 No 
obligation Also details on free emplo: mont service. adler au 
tive aeroplane electrical courses are included. 


Ni 





Address — om 


a State- — 





YOUNG MAN 
Be Up and 
Doing 








New 
Bandit Proof 
Railway Mail Car 


U. S. Government Jobs 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady | Work, Franklin Institute 
Paid Vacations re Dept. L-224, Rochester, N. Y 


Common ; Gentlemen: Rush to me without 
education re charge 32-page book with list of 
Sufficient Ss. Government big paid positions 
Mail coupon ” obt uinable Advise me regarding the 
salarie hours, dutiez, vacation and 
toda 
y 


1 full partic ulars 
Ya sence 
Name 
Address 





We teach At Home Pah t | ay Birds, Ani- 
mals, Heads, Tan Furs bi Fy h Mak ¥ f° ¥. a uxider, 


¥, quickly learned 
| A Tremendousiy | 
home and den with beaut! -p = 
Spare Time Selling Speci 
Free Bc Book= Vee abectogl 


Pou aeeeres matic 
ofTaxidermy “Oman wh eee 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. “tts Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
11810 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WN. ill. St., Indianapolis 















SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and marketing of the 

Short-Story and sample copy of Tas WRITER'S 

MONTHLY free. Write today. 

> HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. Springfield, Mass. 

ITY EASY fit you for « BIG PAY 
“yo Sc Ee 


© BOOKS ~ L CTI. 
'R 


JOB— 
CAL work. Write for BIG F K and temark- 
able tuition offer including FREE PRADIO'S COURSE. 


SERGSCS Ouse 103-W Cleveland, Ohio 















easily, permanently corrected. Win ha 
piness and success, Ask for full Informat 
Sad epecial phonegtagh record. Ben: 


d dime for 
12976 Woodward Ave.. The LEWIS INSTIIUIE, Detrot 





HE WALTHAM TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, WALTHAM, MASS.., offers a three years’ 
irse to young women 18 to 35 years of age. Education 
imum one year's high school. Training in General Hos. 
District Visiting, and Home nursing. Allowance 








$275.00 for the course Beatrice DeVeber, Principal. 


“Not at all,” says the 
than. .“‘In a few years 
that old coach will 
be worth thousands. 
Here's your money, gentlemen, and it’s immense- 
ly good of you to ‘sell it to me.”” 

We drove away in a daze, leavin’ the coach 
by the side of the road. By Bingo, our present 
condition was alarmin’. Here we were, three of 
us, all wedged into the piano-box buggy; never 
saw a more crowded forecastle. We were a 
picture. Two great big horses, three hefty men 
and a little wagon big enough for one. Jerry 
rode in the back and hung his feet over 
the stern. And Jabish and I hung a leg 
apiece over the gunwales. 

‘Well, let's see,"’ says Jabish. *“We've 
got two horses, a buggy and a thou- 
sand dollars. I've seen better days, but 
still we're what you might call holdin’ 
our own. It’s early yet. You Eclair 

and you Jupiter! Huh-dong and 
huh-dap!”’ 


ELL, on we jogged, and we 
were gettin’ in pretty close to 
town when a man called to us 


over a fence. It was the horses that 
took his eye, though, notus. He came 
out and looked ‘em all over, noddin’ his 
head. 

**Want to trade?”’ he asked. ‘‘I don't 
mind tellin’ you I’m pretty partial to 
sorrels, and them two are just what 
I'm lookin’ for. Yes, sir.”’ 

“We'd be happy to swap,” says 
Jab’sh, uncoilin’ a leg from the whip- 


socket. “‘We can’t ride much further 
cooped up like this. We've got to 
expand.” 


“T'll tell you what I've got,”’ says 
the man. “‘lowna ivetuaed diliet 
interest in a two-master. I'm no sail- 
orman myself, and the ship is eatin’ its 
head off, tied up at the wharf. The 
skipper died about five months ago, and 
I guess his widow would be glad to 
sell the other two-thirds. I'll swap my 
one-third interest in this old tub for 
that pair of sorrels.”’ 

Jabish scratched his head. ‘‘A boat 
is one thing—but a third of a boat is 
another. You sec, we'd be swappin’ 
six-thirds of a horse for one-third 
of a boat.” 

“| appreciate your point,’’ says the man, ‘‘but 
I have no doubt but what the widow Knowles 
would be glad to sell you her interest."’ 

‘‘Mebbe,”’ says Jabish, cluckin’ to Jupiter, 
who was twistin’ himself out of the riggin’ 
tryin’ to get a look at who was talkin’ and what 
it was ait about. 

“T'll throw in some shares in a gold mine," 
says the man. “They're mighty pretty shares, 
too. Green and gold!’’ 

“Sho!” says Jabish. ‘‘A gold mine—or rather 
part of a gold mine. Shares is part of a gold 
mine. Neighbor, haven't you got anything in 
one piece? A third of a boat ule part of a gold 
mine. I vow, the arithmetic of the thing, 
considerin’ when you have to allude to six- 
thirds of a horse, is confusin’. Where is this 
mine anyway?” 

**Peru,”” says the man. 

“Hum,” replies Jabish. 

We finally traded. It wasn’t long before we 
owned a third interest in the two-masted 
schooner Arestota and one thousand shares in 
the San Luis Rey gold mine of Peru! 

So off we started for the widow Knowles’ 
house half a mile away on foot. The piano-box 
buggy we'd swapped for a guitar, which Jerry 
said he could play like a Spanish virtuoso. 

In an hour more we'd bought the other two- 
thirds interest in the Arestota, and the widow 
Knowles was tickled to get rid of it for a thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Well, we've got a ship,’’ I said. ‘‘And ships 
are somethin’ I do know about. Scems like 
Fate means we should progress ahead, accordin’ 
to the signs and omens.” 

“*Meanin’?”’ said Jerry. 

*“‘Meanin’ that Peru isn’t so far away that we 
can't get to it!” 

The upshot of it was that three days later, after 
a bit of patchin’ and caulkin’, the good ship 

Arestota was edgin’ her nose out of Portland 
harbor and headin’ for Cape Cod. Everybody 
was happy except Jabish, who wasn't much 
of a sailor 

‘I don't Aate water,” he said, a little gloomy. 
“But it cramps my style. If you boys would 
touch shore once in a while, so's I could do a 
little tradin’—’’ 

“That's what I'd planned,"’ I said. ‘I don’t 
suppose this mine is worth anything—gold 
mines are pernicity things. But give me a 
ship, and if I can’t make it pay expenses my name 
isn t Pen Freedom.” 

“That's the talk,” 


said Jabish. ‘‘Why not 
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TALL OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


stop off at Boston and pick up some mer- 
chandise?”’ 

Well, I hated to pull in so near the start, but, 
thinks I, this queer cousin of mine is just goin’ 
to pine away if he doesn’t get somethin’ to take 
up his mind. So I altered the Arestota’s course 
and headed for Boston. 

We hadn't been ashore more than an hour 
before Jabish saw a sign on a big brick building. 





ih 1 
SFrokhm apn. | 


Jabish found himself the owner of a small 


circus stranded in that cold weather 


It advertised a sale of unclaimed express pack- 
ages at auction. Imagine good old Jabish tryin’ 
to pass a thing like that. So in we went. No- 
body knew what these unclaimed bundles con- 
tained. Maybe you'd get a box of turnips, and 
maybe banjos would be in 'em—or nothing 
much at all. Sort of a grab-bag sale. 

We'd bid twenty-five cents right off and allow 
ourselves to be worked up to a dollar. In two 
hours we'd bought five big boxes of stuff. Five 
dollars they cost us. We got a truck to take ’em 
down to the water front and got a boat to take 
the stuff out to the Arestota. Half an hour later 
we'd weighed anchor and were headed out to 
sea and on the long voyage ahead. 

Off Cape Cod the weather got uppity, and 
Jabish at the same time got lowish. Seemed 
the sea upset him when it “‘rocked,”’ as he 
called it. 

We were off the Carolinas before Jabish got up 
strength to open his boxes. And when he did I 
thought he'd have to take to his bunk again. 
We were headed for the tropics, and what do you 
suppose those boxes held? Fur caps, heavy wool 
mittens and stockings, mufflers, snowshoes, skates 
and one whole box of red flannel under-wear! 

““Sufferin’ sassafras!’’ exclaimed Jabish. 
**Look at this stuff we're takin’ to the Equator! 
I knew our luck was broken, because a black 
spider crossed my path. Snowshoes in Peru!"’ 

Well, the trip was pretty uneventful in the 
main. We touched at one island; I've forgotten 
the name of it, but I remember it was terrible hot. 
Jabish was all for seein’ what he could trade. 

It seemed the Chief of the place was in need of 
uniforms for his army, which numbered, full 
war strength, forty-two soldiers. Jabish went to 





Answers to Questions 


[see PAGE 33] 


1. Mozart. 2. Queen Victoria. 3. David. 
4. Helen Keller. 5. George Washington. 6. 


Marco Polo. 7. Grace Darling. 8. Victor 
Hugo. 9. Louis XIV. 10. Alexander the 
Great. 11. Joan of Arc 12. Alexander 
Hamilton. 13. Elizabeth Patterson, wife of 


Jerome Bonaparte. 14. Caligula. 15. Henry 
VI. 16. Samuel. 17. Andrew Carnegie. 18. 
Thomas Chatterton. 19. Augusta Evans, author 
of *'St. Elmo."’ 20. Nathan Hale. Thomas 
A. Edison. 22. AdelinaPatti. 23. Edward V. 


24. Tintoretto. 25. Lady Jane Grey. 
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work on him, and the 
result was the standin’ 
army appeared at dress 
parade that evenin’ in 
full red flannel underwear! We stood by the 
Chief's side and reviewed the parade. He 
marched them up and down, growin’ more 
proud of ‘em every minute. The temperature 
was over a hundred degrees, and that army was 
fast wiltin’ under the maneuvers. 

“Just once more I must see them pass! Caramba, 
but are they not beautiful?"’ he said in Spanish. 
“So veree beautiful. The enemy will die of envy 
without being shot at. How can I ever 
thank you, Sefior Jabish?”’ 

“It’s nothing,” said Jabish. “‘That 
load of copra you swapped for the suits 
will amply repay us.” 

Copra! It is nothing!"’ 

To put a finishin’ touch on the pro- 
ceedin’s Jerry gave the Chief a coonskin 
cap and a pair of heavy woolen mittens. 
It was a proud commander, I can tell 
you, who put them on and saluted his 
troops. With his brown face stream- 
in’ under the coonskin cap, he was as 
proud as a peacock. 

But that was the only thing we 
could trade. Jabish tried to convince 
another tribe that snowshoes were just 
the thing for beach-combin’, but it 
didn’t work at all. 


V ; TELL, finally we came down the 
coast to Peru. 

**Let’s see those documents,”’ 
said I, to Jabish. ‘The mine is proba- 
bly inland, no doubt in the hills. But 
we'll have to touch the nearest 
harbor." 

Jabish fetched ‘em out of the strong 
box which he carried. 

*“*Hum,”’ he said, unfoldin’ the gore 
geous-lookin’ shares. ‘“‘If the mine is 
as pretty as these shares, we're million- 
aires. 

**Well, where does it tell the location 
of the mine?’ Iasked. It was my trick 
with the wheel, and I was busy. 

‘‘Lemme see. Hum. San Luis Rey 
mine — hum—situate in Peru — ah - 
hum—"’ 

Jabish’s voice choked and then seemed 
to die like a sick skyrocket. I turned 
to see what was the matter, and if | 
ever saw asick man I saw him then. He was pea- 
green and papery-lookin’. 


‘What's wrong, Jabish?”’ I cried. ‘You look 
sick.” 

“This—this—this mine—"’ 

**Yese”’ 


“Well, it’s in Peru, but it—it’s another 
Peru!” 

** Another Peru2’’ I says. ‘The heat’s got you 
There isn't but only one country by that name. 

‘No, but this here Peru isa town. It’s Peru, 
Maine, U. S. A.’ 

Then I felt sick. ‘‘You mean to say we've 
come away down here, thousands of miles, to 
the Peru—and that pesky mine is in Peru, Maine, 
only a few miles from where we started?” 

Jabish nodded his head sadly. “‘My mistake. 
I jast looked at the shares casual like, and the 
Peru was in big gold letters and the Maine in 
little green letters. What'll we do, Pen?’’ 

I'm a man of action. I spun that wheel round 
—and I won't say I wish it might have been 
Jabish’s neck. ‘We'll head for home.”’ 

Jerry poured oil on the waters with his guitar 
He strummed a few chords and then said, ‘‘Cheer 
up. We've had a fine voyage—and maybe it 
won't be a total loss.”’ 

And it wasn't. We picked up a little trade 
here and there and more than paid expenses 
We made Portland, just where we'd started ir 
the Arestota many months before, in the middle 
of the coldest winter for years. 

Jabish was tickled. ‘Ten degrees below zero,’ 
he laughed through the frost on his lips. ‘Nou 
I'm goin’ to trade those snowshoes." 

And he did. He traded right and left and in a 
few days found himself the owner of a small 
circus stranded in that cold winter. Trust 
Jabish for swappin’ for some outlandish thing 
He wanted Jerry and me to go in with him, but 
I had no desire to be skipper to a frost-bitten 
elephant and a giraffe—and neither did Jerry. 

We left him to his old circus. Jerry and I 
fitted out the Arestota for another voyage, = 
we did well. Last I heard of Jabish he'd swa 
the circus for a a ranch some p ea 
Said he had an idea how to grow the things 
smooth like bananas and make ‘em more popu- 
lar. Maybe he did. I lost track of him after 
that. A queer adventure, but— 

“It’s the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth!"’ shrieked Napoleon, the parrot. 

“Well, boys, the sun has come out while we 
were talkin’. I told you those ‘clouds meant 
clearin’. Good-night, boys. See you tomorrow.” 
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JANUARY, 1929 


JIM TRACKS SOME FREIGHT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


“Hour and a half. Why? 
chest?’” Henning demanded. 
me, or what?”’ 

“Well, I'd like to figure on handling say from 
five to twenty cars a week from the Lakes Steel 
Fabricating plant down to our line,’ said Jim. 
‘Would that be important to you?" 

“No more important than keeping my sight 
and hearing, or keeping my wife in the family,” 


What's on your 
“Are you kiddin’ 


exclaimed Henning, eagerly. ‘‘Hop to it. But 
say—it’s no use. I forgot."’ 

“Whar” 

““We haven't any switch at the plant,’’ Hen- 


ning lamented. ‘‘They'd have to derrick the 
cars over the fence and drop ‘em on our tracks, 
o something. Nope, it’s all off. And even 
if we could build a switch into the plant, I sup- 
pose those steam lines own the tracks inside the 
fence. They wouldn't let us run in, even if we 
could afford to build the switch. Which we 
can’t. Say, I'm sorry, but you'll have to beat 
it, young fellow. You come in here and talk 
to me about business I'd give my right leg to 
get—and I can't touch it. Can't stand —" 
about it, either. I'll break down and c 

“Oh, let’s don’t cry, because the milk’ $s not 
spilled yet,’’ Jimmy grinned. ‘You think about 
it, and I'll think about it. Maybe we can do 
something.” 


HERE remained only one more fact to be 

mustered before making his sales effort, 

Jimmy: concluded. He learned that fact 
that very evening at dinner. 

““Mr. Moore, does your factory 
switching lines inside your fences?’ he asked. 

“Hey, for Pete's sake,’’ interrupted Les. 
“Can't you remember this is vacation?" 

“Be quiet, Les,"’ said his father. ‘‘No, 
Byers, we do not exactly own the tracks,"’ he 
continued. Jimmy’s heart sank. ‘But we did 
build them, and we rent them to the railroads. 
And we retain some rights on them. Why?” 

‘Well, can you rent the use of them to another 
road, for instance?" 

**You're not going to bring Old Stony up here, 
are you?’’ countered Mr. Moore. ‘“‘If you are, 
we can let Old Stony come in and use the tracks. 
Is that what you're getting at?”’ 

“Yes, only it’s not Old Stony, 
electric line.”’ 

**What?"’ Mr. Moore exclaimed. 

“Isn't that all right, sir?’ Jimmy asked 

“All right, all right?’ echoed Mr. Moore 
“It’s unheard of, undreamed of. Why, we've 
had that interurban line along the factory side 
for fifteen years, and nobody ever thought to 
make use of it! Boy, I don’t know what you're 
driving at, but if you can give us another hook- 
up with the world via this traction line, I'll 
buy you a new hat!”’ 

He plunged into his subject headlong and 
waded through it vigorously until Mrs. Moore 
laughingly reminded him, as Les had reminded 
Jimmy, that these were not business hours 
“All right,’ he concluded. ‘‘But you come out 
to the Decesey for lunch with me and Wilson to- 
morrow, Byers, and we'l! talk business."’ 

On the morrow Jim Byers, somewhat nervous, 
led Abel Timmons, and Henning, of the Cleve- 
land & Southwestern, into Mr. Moore's office, 
where he found not only Mr. Moore but Joe 
Wilson awaiting him 

“I've brought these friends of mine along,” 


own those 


sir, but an 


he explained, “because I thought they might 
help. This is Mr. Timmons, our Cleveland 
freight man, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Wilson. And 
Mr. Henning, of the Cleveland & Southwestern."’ 

**Before we start,"’ said Jim, slowly, “‘I'd like 
to explain to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Timmons that 
I'm not a sneak or spy. I'm on leave of absence 
from Mr. Allison's office, going to school. I 
came up here to visit Les Moore and ran into this 
thing i accident. I heard that Lakes Steel 
shipments to Gosport and Raleigh take about 
ten days, on the average. 

“I thought that was too long. 
around, I found this,’’ continued Jim, looking at 
Wilson. ‘‘If Mr. Wilson would spot three cars, 
or five, by six o'clock in the evening, so Hen- 
ning’s traction line can pick them up, Henning 
can get them to Traction Junction by eight 
An S. L. & P. freight will get them to our main 
line next day in time to hook on to a fruit train 
which is not broken up till it hits Hoboken 
But that fruit train will drop cars at Gosport, 
or at Raleigh. And the schedule is only four 
days and half." 

“I don't believe it,’ snapped Wilson. 

“Why not?” spoke up Timmons. ‘Your 
other routes hit every big switch yard in the 
East. It takes you a day to get out of Cleve- 
land, you're lucky not to lose two in Buffalo, 
or Albany, or Pittsburgh; and we skip every 

yard, this way. Tearing freight cars apart, 
losing them in yards, getting them back together 
again—that’s why your other lines use eight to 
twelve days between here and Gosport or Ra- 
leigh; to say nothing of bigger mileage.” 

“Yes, but how are we to know you can do 
it?” demanded Wilson. ‘Take your word for 
it, and upset our program, and the programs of 
the factories at Gosport and Raleigh?" 

‘“‘No—just try us once,"’ pleaded Jimmy. 
“We'll take it as routine, and not highball it, 
or anything of the kind.”’ 

“With five hours’ notice, I'll lay a temporary 
switch,"’ spoke up Henning, *‘and lay those cars 
down for the S. L. & P. in two hours.” 

““Let’s try them out, Joe,"’ suggested Mr. 
Moore. ‘We're having trouble holding those 
bedspring and chassis contracts, because of time 
losses. And look here, men, if you can make it 
in six days or better—"’ 

“We'll do it,"’ promised Jimmy. 

‘You can have all that Gosport and Raleigh 
business—hey, Joe?"’ 

‘But this thing of a switch—"" began Henning. 

‘Beat six days, and we'll build the switch,” 
laughed Mr. Moore. ‘That's how important 
two days or four days are to us.”” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,"’ exclaimed Henning, 
“But I've got to go and call out my crew to lay 
that temporary switch.’’ He hastily left the 
room. 


Snooping 


was interrupted in his study of a fat book 
on railroad transportation, by a letter and 
two telegrams. The letter, from Timmons, ad- 
vised him the shipment had gone through in 
five and a half days. One telegram, from Tim- 
mons, said they had landed all the Gosport and 
Raleigh business, to average sixteen carloads a 
week. The other telegram came from President 
Charles J. Allison, of Old Stony, in New York. 
“That's railroading,’’ was all it said. 
Jimmy pasted it in the back of his textbook. 


B= at Jordan, ten days later, Jim Byers 





THE MOVIES’ LATEST INFANT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7] 


ares gg Come two sharp blasts of the 
whistle 

Do you remember how Snow White awak- 
ened from her long sleep when kissed by the 
Prince? Well, very similar is the awakening 
of a talkie studio after a scene has been made. 
Bodies relax from stiffened positions, feet shuffle 
around for comfort, a buzz of talk bursts forth. 
All is normal again. 

The present trouble with sound pictures is 
that, although experts in sound and silent pic- 
tures are at work experimenting, they have not 
yet learned to function smoothly in the intricate 
talkie process. One fault, and a big one, is this: 
The mixing- panel man has learned that the best 
results in voice recording come from those 

layers who speak in a continual monotone. 
The players have been taught to speak in talkies 
that way. 

Just now there is much argument out there 
about the sound pictures eliminating the 
youngster players with the pretty faces and the 
handsome aks. The gossips say that they do 
not understand how to use their voices; that 
they are not sufficiently grounded in stage tech- 
nique. They must learn to act, they must do 


their own thinking. Most of them have the 
ability todo so. They are on the screen because 
they have talent, undeveloped in many ways, 

rhaps; but it is there. And I know it is there, 
oetie last night 1 was on the way home, 
having stopped my car to wait for the traffic 
signal to turn to “Go."’ A car drew up alongside 
me, and at the wheel was Buddy Rogers. 

“Hello, Buddy,’’ I said. ‘‘What do you mean 
by never seeing your friends any more?"’ 

“I've been boning up on voice culture,"’ re- 
plied Buddy. ‘‘And I'm burning the old mid- 
night oil to catch up with myself. I tell you 
that pictures are much harder to get through 
than any college." 

Then the traffic moved forward, and Buddy 
zoomed down the boulevard toward his home— 
and more work. 

That is one reason why I haven't the least 
doubt that most of the young film favorites of 
today will in the course of a few years be known 
as the finest actors and actresses the screen has 
ever had. They are studying hard, every one of 
them, and they will give the finer performances 
because of it. And these youngsters will make 
great the future of talking pictures. 
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had never been 


folks, I’ll entertain you 
tions 


We 
ask her about it. 
said. 
Come—what’s the secret?” 

“Well,” she laughed. 
being left out of things. 
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Pick Your Instrument 
Piano Guitar 
Organ Hawaiian Guitar 
Violin Drums and Traps 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Clarinet Sight —— 
Flute 
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Saxophone 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
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“A Hint on 
World Traveling” 


JOHN EDWIN HOGG 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 


night of the party when she said, “‘ Well, 


from Grieg”—we thought she 


were life-long friends, 


URING the past twelve years my work as a 
journalist has taken me all over the earth. I 
have traveled by all means you can think of— steamship 
or aeroplane, railroad or horseback, on foot or on camel’s 
back. And I am in excellent health— in spite of an almost 


constant change of climate—in spite of exposure to blizzards, 


an invaluable traveler’s-aid for keeping 







hail-storms, hurricanes and cloudbursts. 
“Traveling teaches you the little things that you can do to 
stay fit. Years ago I learned to avoid sore throat and colds by 
carrying with me a package of Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. 


Whenever bad weather threatens me I use them. They are 


well always.” 


Unpleasant and dangerous colds and coughs—many of 
the sicknesses which keep you away from fun and play 
—start right in the throat. Smith Brothers’ Cough 


Drops will protect you! And they’re good candy! 


5C—two kinds: S. B. (Black) 


or the new Menthol. 





as a 
Certainly she 
popular. That 


with some selec 


was joking. 

Everyone laughed. I was sorry for 
her. But suddenly the room was 
hushed .. . 

She played Anitra’s Dance—played it 
with such soul fire that everyone swayed 
forward, tense, listening. When the last glori- 
ous chord vanished, we were astonished—and 
contrite We surged forward to congratulate 
her. An onlooker no longer—she was popular! 


She Told Me About It Later 
and I felt I could “ 
“You played superbly!” I 
“And I know you never had a teacher. 


“IT just got tired of 
I couldn’t afford an 


expensive teacher and I didn’t have the time for 
so I decided to take the famous 
U. S. School of Music course in my spare time. 


fes—and it’s been 
such fun! Why, it’s as 
easy as A-B-C. I be- 
gan playing almost 
from the start, and 
right from music. Now 
I can play any ,Piece— 
classical or jazz.’ 

**You’re wonder- 
ful'’’ I breathed. 
“Think of playing like 
that, and learning 
by yourself.” 

‘I’m not wonder- 
ful,’’ she replied. 
“Anyone could do it. 

child can  under- 
stand those simplified 
lessons. First, you are 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s CoMPANION 


It Seemed So Strange 
to Hear Her Pla 


We Knew She Had Never Taken a 
Lesson from a Teacher! 


E always thought of her 
social wallflower. 










“ She 
played 
Anitra’s 
Dance and 
we seemed 
to see gypsies 
swaying and 
anting around 
the camp fre 


told how a thing is done, then a picture shows 
you how, then you do ‘it yourself and hear it 
It’s like playing a game!” 


Booklet and Demonstration Lesson Sent FREE 
You, too, can quickly teach yo 
accomplished musician right at home 





derful method has already shown half a million 
people how to play their favorite instrument / 
note 'o prove that you can do the same, let 


send you our Booklet and valuable Demonstration 


Lesson—both FREE 

Forget the old-fashioned idea that you need 
‘talent.” Read the list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the U. S. School 


of Music will do the rest. At the average cost of 
only a few pennies a day to you! 

Mail coupon today! Instruments sarees when 
needed, cash or credit. U.S. School Music, 681 
Brunswick Building, New York City 


ee a ee 


' U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
681 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Please send me your free book, “ Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free De monstration Lesson and particulars of 


your easy payment plan. I am interested 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


trench coat, and he dragged him backward a 
few inches, a few inches more. Another ma- 
chine-gun began to fire, and the two mingled 
their reports in a savage, drumming roar. Harry 
glanced over his shoulder. The shell-hole was 
aoe behind him. He gave a final, tremendous 

t and pull. A stinging pain shot through his 
foot—his bad foot. Then, hugging Yancey 
close in his arms, Harry toppled headlong into 
the hole. 

The shock stunned him for a second, but it 
brought Yancey’s senses back. Blood oozed 
from his under lip where it was clenched between 
his teeth. He met Harry's eyes with a look 
of despair. *‘Go back—let me alone!"’ The 
words tumbled from his lips, incoherent and al- 
most inaudible. ‘‘I got it—bad, Harry; let me 
alone! You'll get it next.’ 

Harry forgot the crack of the bullets that 
drummed overhead; he forgot even the shar 
_ in his foot, as it lay doubled cohuaealh 

im. 

“You're all right, Jarvis. You're safe here.” 
He broke open his first-aid packet. ‘‘Just a few 
wounds—not bad. I'll fix you up, old man—” 

‘Go back,"’ repeated Yancey in a low, weary 
voice. ‘They'll be over here soon—save your- 
self, Harry!"’ 

He winced as Harry felt his shoulder; then his 
eyes closed, and his face went white. 

During the quarter of an hour that followed 
Harry applied bandages to his friend’s wounds. 
A cluster of bullets had torn through Yancey’s 
right shoulder; a bullet had pierced the calf of 
his left leg; and two others had struck his right 
ankle. 

He opened his eyes again when Harry had 
finished. He reached for the canteen that his 
friend held for him, and after he had drunk he 
lay back against the slope, his teeth clenched as 
before upon his under lip. 

The machine-guns were not firing now. Artil- 
lery pounded far behind and at the left. Here 
and there a distant rifle cracked. 

The pain in Harry's foot was a little less 
acute, ee his leg felt numb and heavy. He 
looked at his shoe, wet with a dark stain. A 
bullet had passed between the heel and the ankle 
bone. He removed the shoe and the heavy 
woolen sock, looking at the neat round hole on 
the outside of the foot where the bullet had 
entered and the torn flesh on the inside where it 
had emerged. He bound it up as best he could 
and put his shoe on again. Very cautiously he 
peered over the edge of the shell-hole. One of 
the machine-guns began to fire, and he drew his 
head quickly down. 

Yancey was staring at him. 
they'll come over after us. 
back as soon as it’s night—"" 

“I'm not going to leave you,” 


**When it’s dark, 
You'd better go 


replied Harry. 


WILIGHT began to fall. Harry crouched 

silent beside his friend. Dull pains were 

shooting up his leg. He clenched his teeth, 
his hands; the nails dug into his palms. He re- 
membered his experience with the wounded run- 
ner. He had managed to get him back to safety. 
Could he do the same for Jarvis? No, the lieuten- 
ant was too badly wounded—and he himself 
was wounded. He could not carry him, could 
not even drag him for more than a few yards. 
He could do nothing—nothing. Help, if it 
came, must come from others. But he did not 
give up hope. In the morning the infantry might 
make another advance—but meanwhile the 
enemy would probably send out a scouting 
arty. 

The thought of being made prisoner shocked 
Harry. But could he resist? He looked at the 
pistol in Jarvis Yancey’s holster. He could take 
that and defend himself. But a non-combatant 
must not fight. They would shoot him down 
without compunction if he made any resistance 
at all. 

He crouched with his eyes on a level with the 
edge of his hole, peering into the blackness 
ahead. There were no stars; no moon; the only 
light was from the guns, and from an occasional 
flare that went up, burning with a fierce in- 
tensity, then dying out at leaving the night 
blacker than before. Yancey's face and hands 
were cold; only the faint pulsation of his wrist 
assured Harry that he was still living. But could 
he live long in that hole? Woul he be alive 
when help came with the morning—if death 
did not come before then, at an enemy's hands? 

Harry stood up, and put both hands under 
Yancey’s shoulders. By lifting directly up, he 
could exert enough strength to lift the wounded 
man 

‘Come on, Jarvis,” he whispered. 
going to get out of here. 
you—but I will."’ 

Somehow, as if the words touched some reflex 
in the other man’s mind, he felt Yancey’s limp 


We are 
Maybe I can’t carry 
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frame stiffen. Harry crawled out of the hole, 
reached down and pulled again. Yancey came 
up. He was tottering. He moved like a man 
walking in his sleep, See he moved. Harry ut 
an arm around him close, under his armpits, a d 
started to limp toward the American troops. 

Swaying, tottering, lurching over innumerable 
obstacles, the Red Cross man brought the un- 
conscious soldier out of the inky darkness of 
No Man's Land. Once a voice challenged him. 
A pistol, on his left, cut the darkness with a 
spurt of yellow flame. Other men were moving 
best in No Man’s Land. But the blackness 
was so thick that there was no chance to see 
them, or to be seen. Harry had no idea, how 
far he had walked with Yancey’s figure swaying 
at his side. He was not even sure that he was 
walking in the right direction. But still he 
pushed on, staggering and sinking almost to 
the ground ev ery time he tried to put weight on 
his ‘i formed and wounded foot. 

He knew that his effort was so desperate 
that it could not succeed. He knew that he 
would be struck by some chance shot, or would 
be blotted out by a shell when shell-fire began 
again. But he struggled on to save the life of 
his friend. 

Then came a roar that told of a new barrage. 
From the darkness in front of him, bursts of 
bright gold leaped up. The valley shook to the 
crash and roar of bursting shells. He heard 
them pounding and crashing all around him. It 
was the storm of artillery that presaged a new 
American attack. 

Blindly, Harry Irwin walked straight ahead 
into the teeth of that storm. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Broken Wings Mend 
H' should have been killed a hundred 


times, but he stumbled forward until he 

saw, through dazzled eyes, that he was 
among soldiers—men who walked forward 
standlly , and who called to him encouragingly 
as they passed. He knew they were Americans, 
his friends. He staggered on his way for long 
minutes, until at last somebody seized Jarvis 
Yancey’s inert form on the other side, relievin 
the weight on Harry's arm. Then Harry slechod 
forward, unconscious, on his face. 

It was a long time before he came to his full 
senses and opened his eyes. Then he knew he 
had been moved a long way. He was in a clean 
white bed. A clean white ceiling was over him. 
He looked at it steadily, observing faint cracks 
that ran here and there through the plaster 
Then he heard a voice he knew: 

“You are feeling better, aren’t you, Harry?” 

A young woman in a nurse’s uniform was bend- 
ing over him. 

“Hello, Eleanor,’’ he whispered; it seemed 
natural to him, still in the dazed stupor that 
follows unconsciousness, that she should be 
there. But his mind was clearing, and he had 
many memories—memories of the shell-hole in 
No Man's Land, of his agonized effort to lift 
Jarvis Yancey out of it oak ont him to safety, 
of the first-aid station to which both of them 
had been taken, of a long ride in a jouncing, 
bumping ambulance crowded with men who 
groaned and sometimes cried aloud in pain. 

“You are safe now, Harry,’’ Eleanor said, 
very low. ‘You are in a base hospital.”’ 

“Where's Jarvis?’’ 

‘He's here too—and both of you will be well 
and strong again. Oh, Harry! How proud I am 
of what you did.” 

Slowly, as his strength gained, she told him 
about the things that he had done. 

“I'm sorry I got wounded,”’ he said at last. 
“I'd like to go back there and help some more.” 

But it was many days before Harry was well 
enough to be taken out in a wheel-chair in the 
hospital garden. He wrote to his mother that 
he was safe; but there was another piece of 
news which he could not give her then, for he 
did not know it himself. Eleanor Lee was the 
first who knew it, and not until the bandages 
were ready to be taken off his wounded foot 
did she confide it to him. 

“Your doctor,’ she said to him one after- 
noon; ‘‘did you know that he is Dr. C. M 
Rice, one of the country’s heaing orthopedic 
surgeons? Well, he has a surprise for you.” 

The doctor, large and imposing in his ‘colonel’s 
uniform, was w alking through the garden. 

— going to fix that foot for you, young 
he said. ‘‘Where do you come from— 
some little town where there are no modern 
surgeons?” 
‘I do,”’ said Harry, surprised. 
“Well, your type of clubfoot can be operated 
on,’ said the doctor. ‘“‘It’s rather a favorite 
operation of mine, too. The bullet wound 
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won't hurt matters a bit—in fact, it’s something 
of a help. When the pressure of work lightens, 
I want you to go back on the table.” 

He smiled and passed on, leaving Harry 
stupefied. 

“Did you know about this?’’ he asked Eleanor, 
at last. 

“Of covise I asked him about your foot—and 
he told me what he has just told you."’ 

Perhaps Harry did not realize then that 
Eleanor had begged the great surgeon to take a 
special interest in this case. In times past, Harry 
would have shrunk from another operation. But 
now—with his memories behind him—he fairly 
begged the mene doctors for an early turn. 
They smiled and gave him his chance. Eleanor 
came to see him just before it came. 

‘You've soared high on your broken wings,”’ 
she said to him. ‘‘It’s the spirit, not the body, 
that counts. All the same, Harry, it will be 
wonderful to see you walking and running like 
other boys."” 

He shook Eleanor’s hand in high good spirits, 
just before they slipped the ether cone over his 
smiling face. 


WEEK after the Armistice, Harry Irwin 
stood in a broad field near the base 
hospital. Beside him were a dozen others 

—two officers, the rest privates and non-coms. 
Around the field were many French soldiers and 
civilians, attendants from the hospital, reporters, 
and other civilians. 

Eleanor Lee and her cousin, Jarvis Yancey, 
stood a little apart from the rest, their gaze 
fixed on the tall figure of General Pershing, com- 
mander of the American Expeditionary Force, 
as he passed with several members of his staff 
down the line of the twelve men who were to be 
honored that day 


Eleanor caught her breath as the general 
paused in front of Harry. She saw him pin a 
medal on Harry's coat, step back and then with 
a smile extend his hand. She saw Harry clasp 
it, smile in response and then stiffen at attention 
as the general passed on to the next man. 

“He deserves it,” murmured Yancey. “If it 
hadn't been for Harry Irwin, I'd be dead in 
No Man's Land.” 

That evening Harry and Eleanor walked to- 
gether in a secluded part of the hospital grounds. 
He strode like any other boy of his age; his foot 
was still bandaged, and the ankle was still stiff, 
but his old, humiliating limp was gone. 

“T'm as sound as anybody now,"’ he said. 
"Oh, Eleanor, I owe it all to you."’ 

“Don't be—don't be ridiculous,"’ said the girl. 
“Don't you know what you did, Harry? You 
supported your mother; you came out here be- 
cause you were a good American; and you 
weren't satisfied with a safe berth behind the 
lines. You went into danger, because you 
wanted to help the soldiers. And you savéd 
Jarvis Yancey’s life. If you hadn't done that, 
and got wounded, would any great surgeon 
have looked at your foot?”’ 

“I don’t care,’’ he said, stubbornly. *‘I know 
that I owe it all to you.” 

He took a step toward her, and even in the 
moonlight she could see the light in his eye. 

‘Do you think I'd have kept trying,” he said, 
in a whisper, ‘‘if it hadn't been for you?” 

Eleanor waited til! she felt his lips lightly 
touch her brow. And then she turned to him, 
and time and the moon seemed to stand still. 

It was the fulfillment of old Caspar’s prayer 
that Harry's return would be a flight of triumph. 
He had soared to heights that no one could have 
foreseen for him. Broken wings were mended 
at last. THE END 





JULIA 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


‘Julia,"’ I said (for she was always a person 
on whom one felt he could rely), ‘‘we have some- 
one else’s team. What shall we do?” 

After her first exclamation of dismay, Julia 
took a moment to reflect. ‘‘I suppose we must 
go back with it,’’ she decided at last. 

‘But somebody took ours!"’ I cried; for I was 
greatly disturbed over the loss of Grandmother 
Ruth's chaise and Cindy. 

‘We might perhaps be accused of stealing, if 
we went on home,”’ Julia explained. ‘‘I think 
we Ought to return and hitch this horse to the 
fence where we found it,"’ she continued. ‘‘May- 
be we shall find ours there by this time.”’ 

I was quite willing to follow her advice; and, 
turning with difficulty in the narrow road, we 
drove back to the Grange hall, our strange 
horse traveling much better in that direction 
I imagine that we must have come two miles or 
more, before discovering our mistake 

By this time, however, everyone had left the 
place. The hall was locked up and dark; even 
the janitor had left. 

or was our team awaiting us at the fence 
Evidently someone had driven off with it, 
leaving his own in its place. | was much in 
clined to turn about again and drive home; but 
Julia did not agree with me 

If anybody has stolen our team, we must not 
steal theirs,’” she urged Let's walk home. | 
can, if you will.” 

To this | finally consented, and we set off. Ie 
was too dark to discern objects before us. The 
road was badly rutted, and snow was falling 
thick and fast. Ie must mid- 
night by this time. There was a long tract of 
woodland to cross, and | felt sure some large 
animal—a bear perhaps 
Buc Julia said it was probably only a dog, and, 
aware that I was afraid, she placed her arm 
through mine, and we pushed on together 
much more comfortably 

That was truly an heroic walk through the 
driving storm—seven miles at dead of night; 
and we did not reach the home neighborhood 
till as late as three in the morning 

On arriving at the Sylvester doorstep I at- 
tempted to apologize for the hardship of the 
trip, but Julia declared she had thoroughly en- 
joyed herself, and again thanked me very 
prettily for having invited her to the party 

At first Grandmother Ruth was much dis- 
turbed over the disappearance of Cindy and her 
chaise; but the Old Squire only laughed and 
said it was surely a mistake and would soon 
be rectified, as indeed it was during the follow- 
ing day. 

A young fellow named Casius Frost, from the 
neighboring town of B——, had made the original 
mistake of taking our team and leaving his own. 
He was as greatly disturbed as I was on becoming 
aware of his blunder. But, unlike the thorough- 
bred Julia, the young lady who was with him 
had insisted on his taking her directly home 


have been near 


was lurking near-by 





which is perhaps not to be wondered at. So 
Julia and I did the walking. Young Frost came 
with many apologies. 

My prolonged absence the previous night had 
caused some little comment; and my cousins 
and the schoolmaster (Joel Pierson, who lived 
at the Old Squire’s during the terms of school) 
joked with me a good deal about ‘‘cloping with 
Julia Sylvester.”’ 


ANY who read this homely adventure 
of my boyhood may like to hear what 
became of the efficient Julia. About a 
year after the time of my story her father con- 
tracted an unwise second marriage and brought 
home a stepmother, who took such a violent 
dislike to Julia that she was obliged to leave 
her father’s house and seek a home elsewhere 
For several months Grandmother Ruth became 
her guardian; then Julia was persuaded to join 
a company of young women, known as the 
Mercer Maidens,’’ who migrated by steamer 
round Cape Horn to San Francisco, and then to 
the new town of Seattle in Washington Terri- 
tory. Julia very shortly married an elderly 
pioneer of wealth who had organized a bank and 
was an important citizen there 

I'wenty years later the present writer visited 
Seattle for the purpose of writing up inc idents 
of its early history, to be published in this 
magazine. Calling at a bank to get a remittance 
cashed, | met a lady just coming out whose 
appearance was so familiar chat involuntarily I 
stopped and stared 

Julia! Julia Sylvester!’ | exclaimed. 

She paused, gave me an astonished glance, 
then laughed aloud in recognition. 

Oh, it’s you!’ she cried. ‘“‘The only boy 
who ever took me to a party-—though just why 
you asked me I never quite understood. You've 
grown up since—but it’s surely you!" she de- 
clared 

Then and there we compared experiences 
Yes, it was the same Julia of former days, now 
a handsome matron and—as I learned later—one 
of the wealthiest residents of the new metropolis 
After the poverty and hard work of girlhood, 
Fate had now endowed her with abundance 
means to satisfy every wish 

Julia's delight at meeting me was unmistak- 
able, equaled only by my own, at the unexpected 
encounter with her 

When she learned my errand there, Julia in- 
sisted that I make her mansion the 
finest residences in Seattle—my home during the 
month of my sojourn in the Northwest. She 
also introduced me to all the leading people of 
the town and assisted me in obtaining the in- 
formation I sought 

In short, I had every reason to thank my good 
fortune that I had relinquished my fond plans 
for asking Elsie Wilbur and had invited Julia 
to the Grange party on that long-ago Christmas 
Eve. 
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groomed boys. 
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pooing, and your hair will 
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you comb it. 
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and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that 
natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as 
waxy pastes and creams do. 
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scalp soft, and the hair 
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MUTINY ©. THE ICE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1), 


St. Stephen's red-legged exponents of the game 
dropped over the barrier and did truly astound- 
ing feats in practice, what optimism had survived 
until that moment dwindled fast away. The 
consensus of opinion was to the effect that you 
just had to hand it to those guys! 


HE visitors started off with a dash and, 
"Terese the acme aside, scored a goal 

in the first half-minute. They repeated the 
operation three minutes later. Then a seemingly 
benumbed Wickham team came to, in a measure, 
and showed some resistance. The most .in- 
credulous member of that team just then was 
the goal-keeper. He had been scored on twice 
inside of some three or four minutes, and his 
pride was suffering. 

Possibly that frame of mind was an advantage 
to him, for he made three nice stops before his 
team-mates took the offensive and began to 
pepper the other goal. Six tries netted a single 
tally, and then St. Stephen's was again sweeping 
about Joseph like a lot of hungry gulls fighting 
for a minnow. The way those chaps could steal 
a puck, or, having stolen it, defeat the efforts of 
the enemy to recover it, was a marvel; and 
Joseph's eyes fairly popped as they followed or 
wied t0 follow the confusing flight of the disc 
In the end attack and defense went into an agi- 
tated conference on the threshold of the net and 
only Joseph's presence of mind, if we are to be- 
lieve his admirers, or the force of gravitation, 
if we are to believe Joseph, prevented another 
score. Joseph's feet went from under him, and 
he sat down superbly on two hockey sticks and 
the puck. 

The diversion resulted unfavorably to the 
enemy, for when Joseph was pried off the ice 
Coates snatched the puck from the brink of 
disaster and slashed it aside. St. Stephen's 
seemed momentarily disheartened, and Johnny 
Harrison went off down the ice, while a sur- 

rised enemy defense hurried into position. 
Sheee's foot failed, however, and then the 
battle waged up and down on mid-ice with 
neither side able to get going. Finally a St. 
Stephen’s wing—not the auburn-haired one— 
broke loose with the prize, and the line strung 
out, and the clang Aj skates rang louder and 
louder in Joseph's ears. The defense players did 
their best, but two swift passes defeated them. 
Pelham went down in a confused heap of waving 
sticks and legs, and for an instant Joseph faced 
the enemy alone. The St. Stephen's center was 
square to the goal, close but slightly to the left, 
and his blade was already sweeping forward be- 
hind the disc. Joseph's morale Sicke in the 
face of certain disaster,and he hurled himself 
forth, arms spread, a good deal like a large and 
frantic hen doing battle for her chicks. Alas, 
recklessness was penalized, for the puck sailed 
past Joseph's hurtling bulk and bulged the twine 
even as Joseph and the sharpshooter went to the 
ice together! 

After that Wickham carried the puck the 
length of the rink, and, subsequent to a long, 
heart- “stirring moment during which the air was 
filled with frantic shouting, Boyden pushed it 
past a corner of the goal. During the heat of 
the argument, Sack, the local right wing, had 
offended the referee, and Wickham ended the 
period with five men. Fortunately, play ended 
coincidentally with the expiration of Sack’s two- 
minute penalty, and there was no more scoring 

Wickham donned sweaters and blankets and 
crowded onto the bench, while enthusiastic 
substitutes took possession of the ice. Toddy 
regarded Joseph with a cold gray eye and said: 

Ow, next time you stay put, Mudge. 
There's just one place for a goalie, and it ain't 
out on the ice.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joseph cheerfully. 
that’s so.” 

St. Stephen's returned to the fracas with the 
unbelievably small advantage of one goal. The 
contest was to be of but two periods of twenty 
minutes each, with, in case of a tie, a single 
extra period of ten minutes. Toddy had managed 
to give some effective advice during the inter- 
mission, and immediately after the face-off the 
brown-legged Wickham players took the aggres- 
sive and held it until the twenty minutes was 
half gone. And during the space, cheered 
wildly by the throng that stood three-deep 
about the boards, Sack and Captain Johnny 
showed the visitor that it did not know all there 
was to know about hockey. And even Pelham 
took a hand in the attack and once, following 
the barrier all the way, passed at the end of a 
wonderful flight to Johnny, and Johnny all but 
scored. In the end, though, it was Sack who 
tied the game at 3-all, with a long shot from 
the, side of the rink that glanced from the 
goalie’s stick into the net. Chilled feet drummed 
triumphantly against the boards, and Wickham 
cheers arose deafeningly. 


“Guess 


1 


Desperately t hen St. Stephen's sought for the 
ascendency, and’ as rot prog Wickham put 
forth every effort *0 hold her ground. Science 
and skill were throw.” to the winter winds to- 
ward the close of that epic contest. 

St. Stephen's mail nobly but encountered 
a defense that refused to give back. If one mem- 
ber of the Wickham team contributed more than 
another to the result of that second period, that 
member was Joseph, for Joseph was—well, 
Joseph was good! Eight shots wert knocked 
down or thrown aside, and some of them Were 
sizzlers; and that isn’t counting two that rang 
the posts. Joseph played hockey; there's no 
doubt about that; and never once did he let 
himself be drawn away from his goal, except— 
But that was in the last hectic seventy seconds 
of play, and no one was altogether accountable 
for his actions just then. It happened thus. 

St. Stephen's was pulling her punches a mité, 
willing now to let the decision go over to the 
extrainning. And when a half-hearted ‘‘drifter’’ 
had landed weakly at Joseph's feet the red- 
stockings failed to follow it in. Joseph fed it to 
Pelham at his right, but the ice was tne with 
scrapings, and Joseph foozled his stroke. Pelham 
was off to mid-ice without observing what had 
happened, and down on the momentarily aban- 


doned puck raced an eager-eyed enemy. Joseph 
swooped to the rescue. 
There was a shriek from the bench. Toddy 


was yelling “Get back! Get back!’’ Others were 
shouting, too, but Joseph was deaf from the in- 
stant his blade aulek the puck, and he made 
the astounding discovery that his feet were still 
under him. After that it would have been as 
easy to stop the downhill rush of a runaway 
ten-ton truck by command as to stop Joseph. 
He was going, his skates were still at work, and 
the a was in front of his stick. In full 
career, Joseph, because of size and bulk, was 
something to consider twice before body check- 
ing. A frantic enemy tried to hook the prize 
from him and failed; another tried a sweep 
check and likewise failed; and Joseph lumbered 
across mid-ice, upsetting a red-leg on the way, 
slowed just inside the defending line, swayed 

rilously, recovered, and, with his team-mates 
loosen piteously for a + and a persistent 
enemy hacking at his stick, raised the puck on 
his broad blade just as he had so often done on 
the gymnasium floor and sent it sailing 

Joseph didn’t see the puck slam, inches high, 
into the back of the St. Stephen's net, although 
the roar that soared toward the sullen sky 
might have told him of victory, for, having 
completed the stroke, he lifted his feet heaven- 
ward and sat down on the back of his neck. 


R. HARRISON arrived at Wickham one 
M blowy February day, and around five 

o'clock Johnny took him over to the 
**goo s shop "* Gilt letters on the windows called 
it the ‘Rialto Lunch and Confectionery,’’ but 
the fellows didn't. Johnny led the way to a 
small table and ordered a chocolate sundae for 
himself and a Broadway Special for his guest 
Entered presently to an already congested apart- 
ment a large, squarish, smiling youth who said 
"Lo, Cap"’ as he crushed his way past. Mr 
Harrison viewed the youth with interest 

‘Who's he, John?’’ he asked. 

Johnny chuckled. ‘That's ‘little Josie.’ 
Mudge is the rest of it. He's one of the hockey 
bunch. Plays goal. Won the St. Stephen's 
game for us a couple of weeks ago and got 


skinned alive by Toddy."’ 


Mr. Harrison's brows rose. “‘You mean the 
coach—er—scolded him?’’ he inquired in- 
credulously. 

““Sure.’’ Johnny stared approvingly at his 
ice-cream. ‘‘Disobeyed orders. No _ business 
leaving his goal. You've got to maintain 
discipline, Dad. The fact that he won the 


game for us was, of course, outside the matter 
Yes, sir, Toddy certainly turned the cold tap 
on that guy!”’ 

Mr. Harrison shot a suspicious glance at his 
son's innocent countenance and said ‘‘Umph!”’ 
Then he applied himself with the best ates 
of enjoyment he was capable of to what he 
secretly considered a nauseating mess. After a 
moment he remarked in a casual tone: ‘‘Oh, by 
the way, John, I wonder if you remember a chap 
in the office named Turner. I believe I was—h'm 
—speaking to him the day you dropped in.” 

"I believe you were, sir,”’ replied Johnny. 

“Yes. Er—well, thought it might interest 
you to know that Turner's had a raise. H'm. 
Yes, quite a considerable raise."’ 

“That's fine, Dad."’ Johnny helped wae a 
to another spoonful of ice-cream. ‘And s 
ing of raises, sir, reminds me of Mudge. 
one, too. He's the regular goal-tend now. 

Mr. Harrison looked at Johnny, and Johnny 
looked back at his father, and they both smiled 


con 
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TRAIGHT AS AN ARROW 





When you curl your fingers 
around an AKRO AGATE 
oo MM... LET GOl... 
it’s “outside the ring” for the 
other fellow. 


No marble ever.made could 
match the quality you will find 
in AKRO AGATES. They 
are round -- perfectly rourd -- 
made in colors that remind 
you of the rainbow; they 
sparkle and shine like jewels; 
they’ll make the other fellow 

telling all aboye marble 


open his eyes when you 
games and tournament r.!.g 


“drag ’em out”. ; 
he AKRO AGATE COMPANY 


CLARKSBURG.W.VA. Ye DEPARTMENT A~4 
ae Gare? 
LOOK FOR THE CROW ON EVERLYY BOX 











A letter from you to MR. 
AYRO, inclosing 3 cents 
in Stemps, will bring you 
this interesing booklet, 

















For the Mother 


with Home Problems— 


What shall I have for dinner today? 

How can I save time in doing my housework ? 

Where shall I go for advice about baby ? 

What constructive suggestions can I make at our next club 
meeting ? 

What shall I do about my garden? 


For forty-three years PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
has been giving its readers constructive advice and 
practical help. These are only a few of your problems 
that are answered in every number by an editorial 
staff of recognized authorities. 


For 50 cents you can receive help from these editors for an 
entire year, twelve issues. 


Write to our Circulation Manager—80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s COMPANION 
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ANY of the Members of the Y.C. Lab who 
M have fitted out a small chemical labora- 
tory of their own in accord with my 
suggestions, published on this page some months 
ago, have now reached the point of asking me, 

Well, what next?’’ In this article I want to 
answer this question as usefully as possible. Of 
course we can outline a lot of experiments where- 
by we mix certain chemicals and obtain pretty 
colors and odd-looking precipitates, but I think 
it would be much more interesting if the 
things we do are also of a useful and practical 
nature 

Now we have at least two lines to follow. 
We can make useful substances by building them 
up from simpler materials, or we can take sub- 
stances apart to see what they consist of. The 
former process is called synthesis, and the latter 
process 1s called analysis. On the whole, it is 
better to begin with analysis, for the process not 
only involves more interesting and varied chemi- 
cal reactions but is also extremely useful. Chemj- 
al analysis tells us what metals are present jy a 
given alloy, whether or not a food product 
ontains a preservative, what things are fresent 
in a given commercial product like a toOth-paste 
or a washing-powder, whether or not 4 mineral 
contains valuable metals, and hundyeds of other 
interesting and important facts. 

What makes chemical ana]ysijs particularly 
interesting to the laborgr¢Gry worker is that for 
the time being he }:"Comes a sort of amateur 
Sherlock Holmes. First he carefully examines 
the material to be identified, often under a small 
nagnifying glass, and observes the crystal struc- 
ture, the color, and whether it appears to be a 
single substance or a mixture. Then he puts the 
material through several varied tests, such as 
heating with a blowpipe, heating in a closed 
tube, and subjecting a solution of the substance 
to a few simple chemicai tests for things which 
he thinks might reasonably be present. These 
clue hunts often give definite “6 comers as to 
what the unknown material is. If not, then a 
solution of the material can be put through a 
systematic procedure by which it can be almost 
absolutely identified, just as a criminal can be 
finger-printed and measured by the Bertillon 

tem. Although we shall take up such a sys- 
tematic procedure as well as blow-pipe tests in 
later articles just at present we will confine our 





Start the New Year Right! 
TH Y. C. Lab enters the fourth year of its 


establishment with a greater and more en- 
thusiastic membership list, with bigger and 
finer plans for forthcoming issues, and with more 
complete facilities for the service of its Members 
than at any time in its previous history An 
increasing army of ingenious boys the world 
over are coming to realize the unique benefits, 
financial and scientific, which this Society offers 
them without fees or dues of any kind. There is 
o finer New Year's resolution that any ingenious 
boy can make than the resolution to bring him 
elf the benefits which membership in this great 


Society affords. The Director invites every boy 


who is interested to clip this special January 
oupon and send it to Headquarters, so that he 
may get or ) lete informatior 
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Y.C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


To be filled out and mailed to 
THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS 
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| YEARS OLD 
TERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING AND | 
| ONSTRUCTIVE WORK PLEASE SEND ME 
| YOUR BULLETIN ON Y. C. Las INFORMATION | 
IVING FULL PARTICULARS OF ITS FINANCIAL | 
| AND screntiric BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER 
| VITH AN ELgcTiOon BLANK TELLING ME HOW | 
TO BECOME AN Associate MEMBER OF THE | 
| Society 
| 
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| | 
' | 
| 
| 
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“The chemist’’—an inspiring picture which breathes the spirit of research. The 
chemist, perhaps more than any other scientist, is remaking our world in his laboratory. 
(Photographed at Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 


Clues for the Chemical Sleuth 


Simple but fascinating experiments which any 
Lab Member can perform 


By Stephen G. Simpson 


Instructor in Analytical Chemistry, Massacuusetts INstiruTE or TECHNOLOGY 


attention to a few simple chemical reactions 
which often serve as a means of identification, 
and which will help make us acquainted with 
the behavior of certain common elements. 


Acid or Alkaline? 


Dip a strip of blue litmus paper into nitric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, vinegar or lemon juice 
and observe the change of color of the paper 
Next dip a strip of red litmus paper into am- 
monia water, or a solution of soap, washing- 
powder or lye and also observe the change of 
color. All the members of the first group are 
acid substances; all those of the second group are 
alkaline substances. These properties are oppo- 
site in nature, for an acid will destroy the alkaline 
property of an alkali, and vice versa. To a small 
amount of a solution of an acid like hydrochloric 
acid add drop by drop a solution of any alkaline 
After each addi 
tion test with litmus paper until a point is 
reached when the paper is neither distinctly red 
not distinctly blue 
acid nor alkaline, but neutral 


substance, say ammonia water. 


The solution is now neither 
It will be in- 
structive if you test solutions of all common 
chemicals you have on hand and classify them as 
acid, alkaline and neutral, for even a simple test 
like this is often very important in hunting down 
an unknown. A substance like litmus which 
has this remarkable power of changing color 
when in contact with acids or alkalies is called 
an indicator. There are many others 


Elements and Compounds 


There are about ninety substances, like copper 
Cu), iron (Fe), sulphur (S), hydrogen CH), and 
oxygen (O), which have never been broken up 
into anything simpler. Such substances are 
called elements. All other substances are merely 
combinations of two or more elements and are 
called compounds. Water (H,O) is a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen; copper oxide (CuO 
is a compound of copper and oxygen; and so on. 
Now when we say that we test a substance and 
find copper present, we do not necessarily mean 
that it is present as the ordinary metal copper. 
It may be present as a compound with other 
elements. Blue vitriol (CuSO,) is a combina- 
tion of the elements copper, sulphur and oxygen, 
and by suitable tests it is possible to show all 
these elements to be present 


How Some Common Metals Behave 


Copper (Cu)—Place a small piece of copper in a 
test-tube, add a little dilute nitric acid, and warm 
gently over a Bunsen or alcohol flame. Notice 
that the copper dissolves quite readily, that a 
brown gas is given off, and that the solution be- 
comes blue-green ia color. The element copper 
has united with a part of the nitric acid (HNO) 
and has formed a compound called copper nitrate 

Cu (NO,),). Evaporate off all the liquid and 
you will find this substance lefe behind as a 
crystalline powder. The brown gas is an extra 
product formed from the nitric acid, and it is 
called nitrogen dioxide (NO,). Take care not 
to breathe it, for it is very irritating. Now not 
only does copper nitrate give a blue-green solu- 
tion, but if you dissolve any other compound of 
copper (say blue vitriol) in water and acid you 
will obtain a similar colored solution. We can 
therefore accept the formation of this color as a 
clue indicating the presence of copper. 

To the above solution of copper nitrate or to 
a solution of blue vitriol or of any simple com- 
pound of copper, add ammonia water, a little at a 
time. Do this carefully and you will see a 
greenish-colored substance, copper hydroxide 
Cu(OH),), separate out, but on shaking the 
mixture it will usually go back into solution 
Keep on adding the ammonia water and you will 
come to the most striking part of the ¢ xperiment, 
for the solution suddenly turns to a very beauti- 
ful shade of deep blue 
This is a test for copper, 
for all simple compounds 
of copper give it, and no 
other compounds do. 

The only other metal 
which behaves somewhat 
like copper is nickel. 
Carry through the above 
experiment with a piece 
of nickel and see if you 
can distinguish between 
the shades of color pro- 
duced from those given 
by the copper. Also pick 
up on the end of an iron 
or platinum wire a bit of 
any copper compound 
which has been mois- 
tened with hydrochloric 
acid and hold it for a 


Councilor Simpson’s own laboratory. 
equipped room Councilor Simpson pursugs his researches— 
many of them for the Y. C. Lab 


moment at the outer edge of the Bunsen or 
alcohol flame near the base of the flame. You 
will see that the flame is colored green. Nickel 
compounds do not do this. 

Iron (Fe)—Dissolve a bit of iron in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Notice the colorless gis 
given off. This is hydrogen, the lightest ga 
known. (Caution: the gas is inflammable 
Keep flames away.) The iron has reacted wit! 
the acid, forming hydrogen and a compound 
called iron chloride (FeCl,). The latter re- 
mains dissolved in the solution and can be seen 
by evaporating off the liquid. With sulphuric 
acid, iron forms hydrogen and iron sulphate 
(FeSO,); with nitric acid it forms iron nitrate 
(FeCNO,)3). Take any of the above solutions, 
add a few drops of nitric acid and warm the 
solution. Now cool the solution and add a few 
drops of a solution of sodium thiocyanate 
NaSCN). Immediately a very deep red color 
spreads throughout the solution. 

Lead (Pb)—Dissolve a piece of lead in nitric 
acid. As in the case of the other metals, a com- 
pound, lead nitrate (PbCNO,),) is formed which 
remains dissolved in the liquid. To this solution 
add a solution of table salt (sodium chloride, 
NaCl) or a little hydrochloric acid (HCI). 
Cool the solution by placing the tube in ice- 
water. If a moderate amount of lead is present, 
beautiful glistening white crystals of lead 
chloride (PbCl,) are slowly formed. They 
dissolve again when the solution is heated 

Zinc and Aluminum (Zn and Al)—Try dis- 
solving each of these metals in common acids. 
Note that aluminum does not dissolve in nitric 
acid. Add a solution of sodium hydroxide 
(caustic soda, NaOH) to an acid solution of 
zinc or aluminum metal or to a solution of any 
compound of zinc or aluminum (for example, 
alum, in the case of aluminum). Add the alkali 
very slowly and after the acid has been neutral- 
ized notice the formation in each case of a white 
slimy compound (zinc hydroxide, or aluminum 
hydroxide). Keep on adding the caustic solu- 
tion and you will see that these substances go 
back into solution. Now in another experiment 
substitute ammonia water for the solliies hy- 
droxide solution. You will get the same white 
precipitates; but when you keep on adding the 
ammonia only the zinc compound will redissolve. 


How Some Non-metals Behave 


Chloride (-C1)—Dissolve a little sodium chlo- 
ride (table salt) in water. Add a few drops of 
nitric acid and a solution of silver nitrate (or 
silver dissolved in nitric acid). A white curdy 
substance (silver chloride, AgCl) is formed 
which settles from solution and which will dis- 
solve again if you add ammonia water. 

Sulphate (-SO,)—Dissolve a little alum, or 
blue vitriol or any other sulphate in water, add a 
little hydrochloric acid and then a solution of 
barium chloride (BaCl,). A white milky sub- 
stance (barium sulphate, BaSO,) is formed, 
which slowly settles from solution. 

Nitrate (-NOg)—Dissolve a little saltpeter 
(KNO,) or any other nitrate in a little water 
(about § cubic centimeters) and add slowly and 
carefully an equal amount of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. In another tube dissolve in about 
5 cubic centimeters of water as much ferrous 
sulphate (iron sulphate, FeSO,) as it will hold 
Now pour the latter solution slowly and care- 
fully down the tube holding the acid solution 
Be sure to hold this tube in an inclined position. 
Examine the mixture and you will see a brown 
ring formed between the two solutions 
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The Honors List for January 


Eight new Members of the Y. C. Lab receive cash awards 
and national recognition for ingenius projects 





1: Member Milliken’s project 


ONE again Member WitttaM F. MiLurKen, 
Jr. C47) of Oldtown, Me., demonstrates 
in no uncertain fashion his right to the distinc- 
tion of Full Member in the Y. C. Lab. Illus- 
tration 1 shows 
him seated in the 
machine of his own 
construction which 
he calls an ‘‘Aéro- 
Triple-Cycle.’ 
Many Members and 
other readers of the 
Y. C. Lab will re- 
call the ingenious 
buckboard powered 
by a motorcycle en- 
gine which Member 
Milliken con- 
structed in Novem- 
ber, 1926. Since 
that time Member 
Milliken has con- 
structed three such 
machines; this lat- 
est one combining all features which Member 
Milliken has learned from the experiences of the 
= to guarantee the best design. We quote a 
ew extracts from his remarkable 12-page letter 





2: Member Mason's 
project 





3: Member Metzger’s project 


of description, which was accompanied by 
——_ and an excellent mechanical draw- 
ing. “‘The aéro-triple-cycle, which I named 
the machine because of its three wheels and 
air propeller, combines 
the best features of the 
two previous models. 
It has three wheels, the 
two forward being 
steerable and the rear 
one containing the 
brake. It is driven by 
a two-cycle Indian mo- 
torcycle engine through 
the two-bladed _pro- 
peller, which is chain- 
driven and runs at half- 
engine speed. The body ' 
or fuselage is con- ee | 
structed of light spruce 
members trussed to- 





4: Member Armen- 
trout’s project 


gether by wire. The 
rear wheel is attached by 
7. - means of a front fork of a 


motor-car and the forward 
ones are attached by steel 
tubing. The steering is 
similar to that of a Ford car 
but without the gears in 
the steering post.’’ ({ Illus- 
tration 2 shows Member 
Joun D. Mason (12) of 


Ebensburg, Pa., with the 


flying model of Lind- 
bergh’s Spirit of St. 
Louis’’ which he con- 
structed. He reports that 


the time of construction 
was 30 to 35 hours, and 
that the model will fly 
over 100 feet by its own 
power. This is remarkable 
work for a junior con- 
structor and Headquar- 
ters congratulates Member 





5: Member 
Leenerts's 
project 


Mason. ({ Member Bruce M. Merzoer (13) of 
Middletown, Pa., is another junior constructor 
whose work merits warm praise. The electric 
motor shown in Illustration 3 is of his con- 
struction. Member 
Metzger has util- 
ized such odd ma- 
terials as tin cans 
and writing pens in 
building the motor, 
and his plans, un- 
usually well pre- 
sented, could easily 
be followed by any 
member of the Lab. 
Although the con- 
struction is such 
that comparatively 
little power is de- 
veloped, due largely to the excessive magnetic 
air gap between the field and the armature poles, 
Member Metzger reports that the motor de- 
velops a very high speed on 8 volts, and will 
spin for 15 seconds after the brushes have sprung 


6: Member Reigeluth's 
project 





7: Member Stangebye’s project 


back. @{Member Horace L. Armenrrout, 
Ir. (14) of Colorado Springs, Colo., is shown 
in Illustration 4 with his bridge and dam. If 
you look closely at the photograph you will be 
able to see the new Ford which is crossing the 
bridge. The bridge is made of wood and tin 
and the dam is made of sand. [Illustration 5 
is an extremely realistic model windmill con- 
structed by Member Frep 
Leenerts (14) of Golden, 
Ill. The tower is made 
from thin strips of wood 
and is 4 feet high. The 
base is 11 inches square. 
The wheel is 12 inches in 
diameter and is made of 
heavy tin and has sixteen 
blades. The rudder is 
likewise made of heavy 
tin. Member Leenerts ac- 
tually connected the wheel 
through gears to a small 
pump which he was able 
to construct out of odds 
and ends. He reports that 
the whole project took over three weeks of 
labor, and was quite difficult, but that he 
enjoyed every minute of it, as does every good 
Lab Member in working out projects of his 
own design. Q{The model sailboat shown in 
Illustration 6 is the work of Member Joun B 
Reiogetuta (13) of New Haven, Conn. It is 
3 feet long over all, has a length of 30 inches on 
the water-line and has a draft of 13% inches 
The keel is of wood, weighted with lead 
Member Reigeluth reports that the craft is an 
extremely good sailor. {Illustration 7 shows a 
bird house of unusual design, constructed by 
Member Atsert Srancesye (14) of Hobart, 
Ind., who is shown in the photograph with his 
project. Member Stangebye built it so far as 
possible as a scale model of his uncle's house 
and reports that it is extremely — with the 

urple martins for whose benefit he constructed 
it. Member Bennett Leperer (15) of Orosi, 
Calif., is shown in Illustration 8 with the 33- 
inch cabin cruiser which he built. The beam 
of the craft is 10 inches, the draft 354 inches 
There is a 6-inch deck at the front; a 12-inch 
cabin with two upholstered bunks. Aft of this 
is a 12-inch cockpit with seats and linoleum 
floor. Member Lederer reports that he kept 
complete costs from beginning of construction, 
and that the total figure ran to $4.35, of which 
about 75 per cent. was for paints and stain. 
Construction took a total of 84% months. His 
description, drawings and photographs are of 
unusual excellence and deserve the warmest con- 
gratulations of Headquarters. 





8: Member Led- 
erer’s project 
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$415.00 
Cash Given 


Boys and girls! Here’s achance for you to 

help this pony geta piece of cake, and get a 

real live Shetland pony for your own. The 
pony sees the piece of cake in the center of this puzzle, 
but he doesn’t know how to get it. Can you show him 
away? Just draw a line from the pony’s nose, through 
the gates in the fences until your line reaches the cake 
at the'center. If you can find a way for the pony to 
get the cake without jumping over fences, cut out the 
puzzle and send your 
answer to me quick. 


SharpEyes 
May Win 


To make more friends 
for my company amon 

the boys and girls, f 
will give $415.00 in cash 
prizes; First prize $150. 
.00, second $75.00, third 
$50.00, fourth $35.00, 
fifth $30.00, sixth $25.00, seventh $20.00, 
eighth $15.00, ninth $10.00 and tenth $5.00. 


Best of all, the first five winners, if they 
are quick, will each get a beautiful Shetland 
pony, bridle and saddle, absolutely FREE, 
and the winners of the last five prizes will 
each get an elegant bicycle free, for prompt- 
ness. Besides, everybody can get $1.00 
He away. Soon as you send your answer 
I'll tell you right away how near you are to 
being winner, how to get the $150.00 first prize, 
and make the pony yours. A big $250,000.00 busi- 

back of this offer. Duplicate 




































5 Ponies and 5 Bicycles 
Really and Truly Free 


bess house stands back 
prizes in case of 


Hundreds of boys and girls have already won 
jes from me ou be next! Draw the 





dit 


Wo 


m 
im the puzzle and send it to me today! 


Wifnn, . &. WAGEN, 68 Popular Bldg. 

















Extension Lip Augers and Auger Bits 


PATENTED IN 1855 


A poor bit is as worthless as any other poor tool. If 
you would do good work you must have good tools 
Complete your tool outfit with a set of genuine Russell 
Jennings bits. 

The original has ‘‘Russell Jennings’’ stamped on the 
round of each bit. 

The Russell Jennings Expansive Bits have solid 
heads (for maximum strength) and precision adjust 
ing screw. 

Russell Jennings Bits are known as the standard 
throughout the world, and are more extensively used 
than any other. 


Ask for them by name at your hardware dealer's. 


The Russell Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
CHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





Regular 
Thread 


Single 
Thread 
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{ The “Only and Origina?’ Russell Jennings 
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Your Boy Needs 
Cuticura Soap 


To keep his skin and scalp clean 
and healthy, and Cuticura Ointment 
to soothe and heal rashes, itchings 
and irritationsand toprevent the for- 
mation of blackheads and pimples. 


Ze. Ointment 2% and Sc. Taleum Ze. Sold eve 
Sample each free. Address: “Outicura Laboratories, 
Mal Mass.” 


OS™ Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 


where 
t. 6T, 



































Being P d 
requires more than presence of mind and courage; 
it necessitates proper equipment, as well. 


The Ulster Official Boy Scout Knife 
is a veritable tool chest in itself; it is knife, awl, 
screwdriver, can opener, and bottle opener all in one. 

















It means greater knife service for a much greater 
length of time. In fact, when you become too old to be 
a scout your “Ulster” Knife will be as good as ever. 


Made by 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
Ellenville, New York 
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Coupon which ix in the 12 box carton. 
Notice to dealers and jabbers: Your jobber will 
deemesei be pam ane Uehoeiia tin 
accompar witl jester to rach 
flealer. The Curtiss Candy Co. will repay the jobber 
eee od compons to the Carties Camdy Co., 
730 Beier Place, Chicago, T., on or before March 15, 
1929. No payments to coupon brokers, 


Address 











pound Christmas gift box Baby 


Ruth, without question, yc 


Your Name. 
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Co 


upons! 


Did it ever occur to you that in every issue of The Youth's Companion 
there are a dozen or more squares of paper that are worth many dollars to 


you? 


Glance through this issue again, and pick them out 


they are the 


coupons that you will find at the conclusion of many of the advertisements 
that The Companion publishes every month. 

The illustration above gives you some hint of their wealth. In the Decem- 
ber number of The Companion, from which these were taken, 134 advertisers 


offered their products for your consideration. 


And here were a few of the 


things they offered you free, and for no more labor on your part than using a 
pencil and pair of shears, and putting a stamp on an envelope— 


A week’s supply of Instant Postum from the Postum Co., 
Inc. ... <A bieycle for 30 days’ free trial from the Mead 


Cycle Co. . 


the M. A. Strand Ski Co... . 
from Remington Arms Co., Inc. . . . 
for the harmonica from M. Hohner, Inc. . . . 
from Dennison’s. . 

Kingsbury Mfg. Co... . 
Mellin’s Food Co. . . . 
from L. L. Bean, Mfr... . 
book from Skookum Packers Association. . . . 


Plans for building a ski-jumping tower from 
A circular on a new air rifle 
An instruction book 
Free craft books 
Mechanical toy catalogue from 

A sample box of biscuits from the 
Catalogue of Maine-made moccasins 
A Skookum Injun’s drawing 
A book about 


the remarkable new electric buckboard, Red Bug, from Auto- 
motive Standards, Inc. ... The Chemeraft Chemists’ 
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LINDBERGH FLIES ON 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11] 


why I am a pilot, I suppos¢,—but I seldom fly 
any more just for pleasure—unless it is one of 
those nights when you just feel you have to go 
up for a bit. I get so much of it in my business. 
But so does Lindbergh, and yet at every oppor- 
tunity, or on the least excuse,—or on none at 
all,—he zooms aloft and flies, just for the fun of 
flying. Flying is easier than driving a car; but 
still I am conscious that six or seven hundred 
miles of going takes something out of you, as 
would driving a car a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles. That is true for most of us—but 
not for Lindbergh: I am confident that flying rests 
him. Probably he stood a year of such intensive 
= life as no man, perhaps, ever has known, 
argely because for him flying wiped out the 
fatigue and strain of a day of public appearances 
and speech-making. 

He never uses a train, you know, except for 
suburban travel. He goes everywhere by plane, 
and he travels constantly. Nowadays he fre- 
quently escapes recognition. For one thing, 
Lindbergh in dirty overalls and helmet doesn’t 
look like the Lindbergh of public receptions, 
who has been pictured in the newspapers. But 
then I have sho walked through city streets 
with him when, incredible as it seems, he 
escaped notice. In Omaha, a few months ago, 
he could not identify himself at a hotel, until he 
had brought a member of his party to vouch 
for him! 

If this is a result of his turning private citizen 
again, it is the one result that pleases him most. 

¢ wants the privilege of working and living 
as does any other man—without being gaped at. 
He is boyishly pleased when he escapes recog- 
nition, recalling perhaps that a year ago about 
his only hope of that would have been through 
wearing false whiskers. 

He does have a boyish zest for fun, and he has 
had rather to bottle it up, because the public 
has placed him so high in its regard that every- 
thing he does has some reaction upon aéro- 
nautics. It is a peculiar situation; he has said 
that he must consider constantly, not what 


Slim’’ Lindbergh may do, but what Colonel 
Lindbergh may >. Eager to take Will Rogers 
for a flight in Mexico City, yet he said: “You 
know I want to take you up, but I'll have to 
take several of these officials first.’’ 

He has as quick a temper as any of uS, but he 
holds it. When an editor, misunderstanding a 
schedule situation during a Western trip, 
charged that his town had been slighted and 
that Lindbergh had a swelled head, the Colonel 
said nothing at all in reply until the editor had 
discovered his error and acknowledged it—and 
then he said cheerfully: “If I have a swelled 
head, my hatter hasn't found it out."’ 

That is character. It is of a piece with what I 
called his flint-heartedness in avoiding things 
which will not aid or which may harm avia- 
tion. This sort of character, or hardness, is 
being plowed into the formation of the first 
transcontinental airline. We are all “‘hard- 
boiled’’ about it, and not romantic, though I 
suppose from the layman's point of view there 
is as much ‘‘romance’’ about it as in the fight, 
in earlier generations, to push steel rails across 
the continent—but not for us. 

When a young man eagerly sought a job as 

ilot with us, Colonel Lindbergh interviewed 
om and afterwards said: ‘‘He was looking for 
adventure; there will be about as much romance 
in flying one of those big ships as there is in 
driving a truck.” 

He might have said the same thing about our 
jobs, of engineering Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port into being. A bit of imagination is needed 
to see storybook glamor in a laborious collection 
of facts and the hammering of them into de- 
cisions. Many times we have “gone into con- 
ference’’ at ten in the morning and emerged at 
ten at night. That differs from flying the 
Atlantic, winning a cross-country race, com- 
manding a crack pursuit unit—at least slightly! 

It is only when we get away from the detail of 
it, sit back and see it whole, that we realize 
that this és a big thing in which we are engaged 
—the biggest thing since Kitty Hawk. 





MIRACLES DO HAPPEN 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


‘“‘Umph!"’ she snorted. ‘‘What'd I tell you? 
Expect me to eat a pouch of gravel, do you?”’ 

a patted her arm soothingly. ‘‘Not the 
gravel, Aunt Sarah—just the pouch. But 
gravel’s not dirty. The boys always wash their 
hands with it after they've changed a tire— 
honest, they do!’’ Joan poked the contents of 
the gizzard with her knife. ‘‘My, Aunt Sarah, 
how this bird loved glittering things!"’ She 
pointed to a shining bit, and then another, and 
yet another, 

“‘Glass!’’ sniffed Aunt Sarah. “‘I s’pose next 
you'll say glass ain't poison. Chickens always 
pick up glass and china—anything that shines.” 

Joan paid no attention. Her bright head was 
bent low over the table, as she spread out and 
examined the contents of the ‘Western fry’s”’ 
gizzard. 

“Aunt Sarah,” she demanded presently, 
“could you give me a little box or an old cup 
or something? I want to show these stones to 
Johnny. He belongs to a club where they study 
and collect stones, and I don’t believe he has 
any of these nice little shiny ones—"* Joan 
paused suddenly. ‘‘Why, Aunt Sarah, here’s— 
yes, ma'am, here’s a moonstone! And look! 
Isn't that a pearl? Why, of course it’s a pearl!"’ 

Miss Sarah bent over the so-called pearl. “It 
looks pretty moth-eaten to me,"’ she said, with 
a kindly smile for Joan's eagerness. ‘‘I guess he 
found it in a trash-pile.”’ 

‘Funny trash-pile!”’ cried Joan, putting on her 
coat. ‘‘I’m going to see a jeweler now, and 
make sure." 

An hour later, she was back—her eyes as big 
as saucers. ‘‘They were! They are!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘That new jeweler in town says so. 
He thinks, and so does Mr. Stephen Adams, that 
we'd better send them to New York to be cor- 
rectly valued. Why, Aunt Sarah, that hen had 
eaten @ hundred and thirteen valuable stones—oh, 
lots of them are tiny chips, but even a tiny chip 
of a precious stone is worth something."’ 

“Well, don’t get your hopes up,’ advised 
Aunt Sarah. ‘‘Have all the ~ you like with 
those bits of glass, just so you don't put any 
of ‘em in my sou Don't get your hopes up, 
Joan. Be pe fence: Who'd cast pearls before 
pullets, and why?” : 

“I know!"’ It was Johnny Jordan's excited 
voice, from the door. ‘‘Say, Miss Sarah, I 
bet I know who fed jewels to those chickens. 
It was smugglers from Canada. I read a story 
about it. They put the jewels in front of the 
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hen, and the hen picks ‘em up ‘cause they 
shine. ” 

“Then they crate the hens and ship ‘em into 
the United States,’’ went on Johnny. “But what 
I don’t see is how those hens got loose and came 
to Sippy's market. How'd they get away from 
those smugglers, hey?"’ 


IVE days later the new jeweler, swollen with 
importance and excitement, presented 
Aunt Sarah with a report from New York's 

leading importer of precious stones. 

“Tt is a common practice among smugglers to 
feed jewels to chickens,” the report said. ‘‘Oc- 
casionally a crate of birds is delivered to the 
wrong address, or the smuggler, finding the au- 
thorities suspicious, is forced to scatter his hold- 
ings. It is not unusual for a find like this to be 
made, although the number of stones is unusual. 
The pearl has been ruined by the bird's di- 
gestive processes. There are two good moon- 
stones. The other stones are violet sapphires. 
Total value of stones, $1,495. Kindly advise us 
of your client's further wishes." 

Mr. Stephen Adams called. ‘'My wife wishes 
to buy these stones from you, Aunt Sarah. 
She appears to [want to have some of them 
set, and to carry them round in an envelope 
in her shopping-bag, to take out and show off 
and tell bone them, when there’s a pause in 
the conversation. And if you're going to 
Florida on your profits, she'll take the two tor- 
toise-shell kittens and keep them happy for 
you. 

“I believe a lot of things I hear,"’ said Aunt 
Sarah, ‘‘but I just don't believe that!"’ 

Joan laughed. “‘Ie’s all right, Aunt Sarah,” 
she said. ‘‘You're so famous now that every- 
body wants to board one of your cats for you. 
I've found good homes for them all.’’ 

“Could you find a good home for some of the 


biggest stones?’” asked Aunt Sarah. ‘“‘I'd like 
you to take your pick.” 
Joan smiled and shook her head. ‘They're 


yours,"’ she said. ‘‘And you need every last 
one of them to sell to kind Mrs. Adams. Mr. 
Adams is going to write you a check now, and 
you can be off to Florida next week.” 

“I'd sort of like to see oranges growing,’’ said 
Aunt Sarah. 

Joan went away, saying over and over to her- 
self: ‘Miracles do happen! They do! They do 
Some day a perfectly marvelous one, all my own 
is sure to happen to me!” 
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MODERN RADIO and TELEVISION zx 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, S.B., §.M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of bis associates will be glad to answer any of your radio questions. 


panion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass 


UDGING by the num- 
ber of inquiries which 

I have received, Y. 
Lab Members and other readers of this depart- 
ment are looking to the time when they can 
begin to experiment with television. While 
it is perfectly possible at the present time for the 
home experimenter to build a television receiver, 
I donot want todescribe the construction of such a 
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receiver until some further experimental work has 
been done. This should be possible within a few 
months. This article is to tell you what you can 
hope later to do with homemade equipment. 

In the first place, in order to transmit a picture 
or scene it is necessary to analyze it into very 
small pieces and then transmit each of the pieces 
inturn. At the receiver these small pieces must 
be reproduced in turn, in exactly the same order 
as they were in the transmitted arrangement. 
1 we wish to have radio movies, or radio tele- 
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vision, in which we reproduce actions as they 
occur, then the whole process of cutting up the 
picture into pieces, transmitting the pieces and 

utting them together again at the receiver must 
fe accom lished in at most one-fifteenth of a 
second. If the process takes longer than this, 
then our action does'not appear smooth and 
continuous, but flickers in the manner so familiar 
to those who saw the early movies. 

This all sounds simple enough, but why do 
we have to chop up the scene or picture, and 
how does this affect the quality of picture which 
we can obtain? The picture must be broken up 
into small units because we have at present no 
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apparatus capable of transmitting and reproduc- 
ing the light and shade values of a whole picture 
at once. We have, however, equipment which 
is capable of transmitting and reproducing the 
light and shade values of a small point in a 
picture. If the point were small enough, we 
could build up a clear-cut picture at our receiver 
We are limited by a number of things at the 
present time in attempting to make up a picture 
of a very large number of points. Some of these 


SUBJECT 


MODULATOR 2: 


Is a Television Set Practicable? 


are concerned with the amount of light available 
on the scene we wish to transmit, some with the 
speed of action of certain electrical devices, and 
some with the amount of space ‘‘on the air” 
which our television transmission may be 
allowed to occupy. 

Without going too rs into technicalities, 
we are at present practically limited to a picture 
one and one-half inches square, made up of 
48 horizontal strips, as sketched in Fig. 1. In 
reception, each of these horizontal strips is 
traversed from left to right and 
from top to bottom of the pic- 
ture, in continuous sequence. 

In each strip, owing to the 
limitations of transmitter and 
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varying values of direct 
current and in turn convert 
these into varying values 
of radio frequency current. At the receiver we 
must start with the varying values of radio fre- 
quency currents, convert them into varying 
values of direct current and then convert these 
into varying values of light intensity. The only 
= of this process which is materially different 
rom the usual reception of voice or music is in 
the use of a reproducer which makes the signal 
known to us in varying values of light. 

The photo-electric cell is not reversible; that 
is, we cannot attach it to a source of varying 
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be reproduced. For purposes of 
illustration, we may say that 
the apparatus will reproduce the 
light and shade values of each 
strip if the strip is considered 
to be divided into 48 sections. 
Finally, then, we have a system —— of re- 
producing a picture one and one-half inches 
square, made up of 48 times 48, or 2,304, little 
units. The smallest thing in the picture which 
will show up at all accurately in the reproduc- 
tion must be several times larger than one of the 
small units. (See Fig. 1.) Because of the rela- 
tively small number of units into which the 
picture may be broken up, the received picture 
cannot be magnified to any considerable degree. 

One of the most successful means of breaking 
up the picture is the use of a “‘scanning disc.” 
This disc may be of any opaque substance, but is 
usually of heavy cardboard, or sheet metal. 
The disc has 48 holes drilled through it, each 
1/,. inch in diameter, and each one '/,2 inch nearer 
the center of the disc than the one preceding it. 
(See Fig. 2.) If clear pictures, without dark or 
blurred bands across them, are to be received, 
great care must be taken in the making of the 
disc. 

In the transmitter the disc may be used in two 
ways, the first being illustrated in Fig. 3. In 
this method, the subject is 
scanned by a small spot of 
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direct current and have the cell produce varying 
values of light. To obtain this conversion we 
must make use of another device, known as a 
“neon lamp" or ‘‘neon tube."" Such a tube con- 
sists of a glass bulb into which two electrodes 
are sealed, the space of the bulb being filled with 
neon gas. When it is in operation the surfaces 
of the plates glow with a reddish light, the 
intensity of which varies with the current 
through the tube. (See Fig. 6.) 

For a given small unit of the picture, as trans- 
mitted, the whole surface of the electrode in the 
neon tube glows with a brightness corresponding 
to the brightness of the small unit of the picture. 
Without some means of seeing only that particular 
unit on the surface of the electrode, we still have 
no means of reproducing the picture. All that 
we would see would be a fickering light from 
the neon tube. But by placing the scanning 
disc, identical in number of holes with that used at 
the transmitter, and rotating at exactly the same 
speed and in step with the transmitting disc, between 
the neon tube and our eye, we find that the only 
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light is reflected by the subject 

into a device known as a photo-electric cell, 
which changes the varying intensity of the re- 
flected light into varying values of direct cur- 
rent. The varying current from the cell is very 
weak and must be greatly amplified, through the 
use of special vacuum-tube amplifiers, before the 
television signal is great enough to apply to the 
transmitter. 

The second method of using the scanning disc 
is to place it between the subject and the photo- 
electric cell, as in Fig. 4. In order to obtain 
sufficient light to operate the cell, it is necessary 
to illuminate the subject with very intense light, 
with the result that being televised by 
the process becomes very uncomfortable. 
Of the two methods, that illustrated 
in Fig. 3 is now most widely used. 

In the transmission of radio movies, 
the light from an arc lamp falls on the 
scanning disc, passing through the 
small holes in the disc onto the movie 
film, as indicated in Fig. 5. Each time 
the disc revolves, it scans one picture 
of the film, this being accomplished 
in one-fifteenth of a second. The 
film is then advanced to the next pic- 
ture, and the process is repeated. If 
accomplished in one-fifteenth of a second, 


portion of the disc which we can see is just that 
small unit (one hole) which is being used at the 
given instant at the transmitter. With this ar- 
rangement, each small unit of the electrode of the 
neon tube is seen in turn as each small unit of the 

icture or object is televised at the transmitter 
The italics above are used with a purpose, since 
one of the most important, and one of the most 
difficult, processes in the reception of television 
is that of inesing the receiving scanning disc in 
exact step with the transmitting disc. 

In an article to be published soon, I shall give 
you information on the assembly of a home- 
made television receiver as well as information 
on the transmission schedules and systems em- 
ployed by stations now broadcasting television 
or radio movie programs. 

Eprror’s Nore: Next month on this page 
Councilor Clapp will present another construction 
article—written with the same clarity, illustrated 
by the same easy-to-understand photographs and 
diagrams that made the Companion's Shortwave Re- 
ceiver, published last month, one of the most popular 
radio articles ever published. In February Councilor 
Clapp will tell you ‘‘How to Make a Longwave 
Recesver.”” 
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Now, to reproduce the picture or 








object at the receiver we must retrace 
each of the above steps, but in the reverse 
order. In transmitting we start with 
varying light values, convert them into 
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Be the Tom Brown 
of Your Town 


Tom Brown, of the famous Tom Brown’ 
Band, was just like any other boy a few years ago. 
The Saxophone looked good to him, so he got a 


Ba. 
True Tone Saxophone 


Today Tom Brown is one of the big headliners of 
the stage and earns a princely income in a 
pleasant and interesting vocation 
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You might develop into a Saxophone Wizard like 
Tom Brown or a great record-maker like Clyde Doerr 
or Bennie Krueger. Even if you don't care to be a 
professional, you will find playing a Buescher a lot 
of fun. Also, it is a great social advantage—at 
parties or entertainments the Buescher Saxophone 
player is always the center of attraction. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 


Besides being the easiest of all band instruments to 


play, we make it easy for you to pay for your Buescher 
Saxophone. Play and earn while you pay for it. 
6 days’ trial on any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet 


Trombone, Trumpet or other instrument. Write 
us what instrument you would like to learn and free 
circulars will be sent. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2643 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 














Have Days of Real Fun 
Learn the Wonders of Chemistry 


Anybody can master the science of chemistry with 


CHEMCRAFT, Work hundreds of amazing and 
useful chemical experiments; make soap, ink and 
dyes; test foods, water and soil; produce startling 
changes and perform wonderful tricks of chem!- 
cal magic. CHEMCRAFT is the original and best 
chemical set; has more chemicals and experiments 
Get CHEMCRAFT—then your fun begins! 

Seven Dandy Outfits to Choose From: 
No. 1—$1.00 No, 3—$3.50 No. 8— $8.00 
No. 2—$2.25 No. 5—$5.00 No. 12- 
Laboratory Work Bench, $35.00 

Sold Wherever Good Toys are Found 
Try Chemistry for 25 Free Magazine for Boys 


$12.00 





Get CHEMCRAFT Jumior, CHEMCRAFT Chemist Club 
the set for boys who want agazine, full of fine ideas 
to eee if c! ry interests stories, chemical stunts and 
them. Sent postpaid for only ir pation. Write for your 
26 cents. Order it today! Free Copy at once. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
117 Summit Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 















.. by following 
Stanley Plan No. 1B 


There is no mystery about building a book rack 
All you have to do is take a few pieces of wood, 
cut them the right length and shape, put them 
together and finish them. 

Seanley Plan No. 1 tells you how, sep by step. 
‘There are twenty-five other Stanley Plans for mak- 
ing useful articles. Ask your hardware dealer for 
them, or write us. They cost only ten cents cach 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





The letters G. ze G 
signify “Girls of The 
Youth’s Companion.” 
This is our key- 
stone pin of gold 
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A CLUB FOR GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


Our aim: greater 
knowledge, skill and 
happiness through en- 





terprises which 


lead to successful 














end Une Directed by Helen Ferris and Our Active Members echievements 
Can a Girl Make Herself Popular? oo 
you are really willing to be your D.S.WENDELL 


\X THEN I was in high school I 

thought more about being 

popular than I did about any- 
thing else. I wanted the other girls and the boys 
to like me, especially the boys. I wanted to be 
invited to all the parties. I wanted to be in 
things when I did go. And 1 worried about it 
all terribly. 

Lately, looking back, I have been wondering 
whether a girl can really make herself popular, 
and I have decided that she can.. Of course, I 
don't mean that you can make yourself over into 
a lively, peppy kind of girl if you are naturally 
rather shy and quiet And you do have to think 
about what you mean by popularity and just 
what you wish to work for. But 
if you mean being the kind of 
girl whom people enjoy having 
around, the kind of girl who ts 
welcome and asked to 
come again, then that is 
what | mean; and that is 
the kind 













of popularity 


Be ready to i 
do your share > 
which I believe every girl can earn for herself 

You can't make yourself over into something 
you are not, but you can be the kind of girl 
others will wish to have with them. Wherever 
you are, you can enter into things with eager- 
ness At parties I think one of the most impor 
tant things in being a guest is taking part in the 
entertainment which your hostess has planned, 
and taking part with real interest, not bored in- 
difference. I don't mean, if you are not natu- 
rally lively, forcing yourself to be bubblingly 
enthusiastic about everything which is sug- 
gested. That is gushing, which is not attrac- 
tive. What I am thinking of is showing real 
interest and not hanging back. Perhaps one 
reason why we pretend we are bored when some- 
thing is suggested is that we are afraid that we 
will not show up well in it. We may never have 
played this particular thing before, or we may 
play it poorly. But what difference does that 
make, really? How much happier everyone 
would be if we had the courage to say, “‘I really 
don't know how to play, but I will try,”’ or ‘'I 
have never done this before, but I should love 
to do it if the rest of you don’t mind my being 
a dud at it."’ Nobody knows how to do every- 
thing. Besides, haven't you been at parties 
where the best part of the evening was having 
someone who didn’t mind being laughed at at- 
tempt something new? Don't be afraid of being 
laughed at, if you wish to be popular, and don’t 
forget to join in the fun over yourself! 

And always be ready to do your share. Not 
long ago I went to a party where there was 
only one girl who could play the piano. There 
were plenty of books of college songs and old 
favorites about, and everyone wanted to sing 
Instead of getting right up and going to the 
piano when everyone was enthusiastic over the 
idea, the girl who could play hung back and 
vaited to be coaxed, and, although she did do it 
in the end, by that time none of us was as inter- 


By ‘Rowe Wright 


ested in singing as we had been. And we didn't 
enjoy it nearly so much as we would have en- 
joyed it had she started right in playing when we 
first asked her. I know that many of those there 
got the idea that she wasn't quite a good sport 

I can think of any number of girls who have 
gained for themselves the reputation of being 
good company not only by entering into things 
and being ready to do their share but by hunting 
up something beforehand which would amuse 
or entertain others. One girl I know has mem- 
orized a number of ridiculous poems which she 
recites as her special stunt. Another has spe- 
cialized on little Sunday suppers which she pre- 
pares herself, until everyone who knows about 
them hopes for an invitation. She isn’t a girl 
who has much to say, but I have noticed that 
there aren't any pauses in the fun at her house, 
she is so inter- 
ested in everyone, 
and the food is so 
good 

I do not think, 
however, that 
popularity is 
merely a matter 
of how we get 
along at partics. 
The popularity 
which seems to 
me most worth 
working for a 
which we may a 
reach is that 
which is the re- 
sponse of others 
to us because we 
ourselves are kind 
and generous in 
Our attitude 
toward them. If 


kind of girl,—and I hope you are,— 


you will be willing that oth- 

ers shall be their kind. So much of our 
criticism of others comes from our hav- 
ing our own little patterns and trying to 
pin them on those 
we know! This 
won't work any 
more than trying 
to make yourself 
over into an cn- 
tirely different kind 
of person. And 
when we criticize 
others and want to * 
make them over, 
our attitude in- 
variably shows 
when we meet 
them, and they 
resent it and don’t like us. 

Think of the most popular 
girls that you know. Of course 
some of them are popular in a 
fluffy, superficial sort of way. 
They have a “‘line’’ and do all 
sorts of things to attract peo- 
ple But that type of popu- 
arity is only powder deep. 
I mean the real type of popu- 
larity, the kind that is de- 
served because the persons 
are fine, likeable people 

When I think back, I realize why in our school 
Frances was sought after by all of us. She en- 
tered so enthusiastically into all our plans. And 
she could be and would be such an adorable 
cut-up. She never tried to make herself look 
pretty at our get-ready-quick masquerades and 
dress-up parties, but always had the happy fac- 
ulty of rigging up screamily funny costumes for 
herself 

And Gladys—well, we always could count on 





HE best kind of 
memory book is one 
you make yourself, working 
out a lovely color scheme 
and’ cover decoration which 
mean something very spe- 
cial to you. The one you 
see here was made by a girl 
who lives near the sea and 
loves it. This one is port- 
folio style, made especially 
for prints, but pages on 
which to paste the football 
game tickets, snapshots, 
dance programs and other 
little odds and ends that you 
can't bear to throw away 

may easily be added. 

The materials needed are 
inexpensive: two pieces of stiff cardboard, 
vellum tape, which comes in a variety of 
colors of any width, or strips of linen « loth, 
paper or cloth for the cover, lining paper 
or cloth, ribbon, glue and sheets of light 
colored manila wrapping-paper for inside 
pages if you want them 

This portfolio is 12 by 17 inches. Cut 
two pieces of cardboard to these dimen- 
sions. The vellum tape used was three 
inches wide, in order to leave play of one 
inch at the back, after one inch has been 
pasted on each piece of cardboard. Cut a 
19-inch length of tape. Measure in one 
inch from the edge of the tape and, leaving 
one inch loose on either end of one piece of 
the cardboard, glue the tape down. Meas- 
ure in one inch from the remaining edge of 
the tape and glue to the second piece of 
cardboard. Fold over the extra inch at 
either end and glue down inside. Next cut 
a length of tape 16% inches long and glue 
it inside the book over the other piece of 





Your Own Memory Book 
By &thel Gilmore 





Paper by Amy Drevenstedt 


tape. You now have 

your foundation ready. 
Opened flat, it measures 
25 by 17 inches. 

Whether you use paper or 
cretonne covering, follow 
these directions. Cut a piece 
of covering material 12 
inches wide and 19 inches 
long. Spread the glue on 
the outside of the cardboard 
cover, Let it dry until it 
becomes tacky. Holding the 
covering material so that one 
inch extends out at the top 
and bottom and half an inch 
on the lengthwise edge, press 
it into place and smooth out 
all wrinkles, working from 
the center out to the edges. Fold over the 
extra material onto the inside. Glue this 
folded-over portion to a glued line and 
press with a warm iron. 

If you wish to have inside sheets, line 
your book next. But if you wish a port- 
folio, put the tie ribbons in place. Half an 
inch in and halfway cross each outer edge, 
cut a 14-inch slit with a sharp knife. Make 
six of these slits, through which thread 
44-inch ribbon of good heavy quality. Cut 
six ribbon ties 11 inches long. Thread one 
end of each piece through the outside of a 
slit to the inside and glue the end down 
firmly. 

For your lining paper or cloth, I suggest 
a contrasting color. Cut two pieces, 11 by 
16% inches, of good stiff paper or of cloth. 
Spread the glue on the cardboard freely 
and press the lining into place, removing 
all wrinkles. If you use paper for your 
outside cover, give the aces the fin- 
ished book a coating of white shellac. 

















There aren't any pauses 
in the fun at her house 


her to understand. She never said very much, 
but she was the person to whom we all went 
when things went wrong at home or with our 
best beaus, when we had to splutter or shed a 
few tears before someone. Gladys could be 
counted on for not telling our secrets, not to a 
soul. 

And Lois—we all loved her best of all, though 
she made us a little mad now and then because 
she wouldn't take part in our gossipings, and be- 
cause she was so nice to the new girls. The rest 
of us used to like to poke a little fun about the 
funny clothes of the new girls or the mistakes 
they made because of their newness to our ways 
and traditions. But Lois was the one who would 
take the trouble to tell them about the rules and 
the customs instead of raising her eyebrows at 
them 

I remember when the South American girl 
came. Really, I can see now that we were all 
quite rude to her—all except Lois. To be sure, 
her clothes were a scream, and her accent seemed 
very funny. Lois, though, said that she liked it, 
and she wished that she could speak a foreign 
language as well as Phillipa talked English. 
So Lois got to know Phillipa long before the 
rest of us, and, though after a while Phillipa be- 
came one of the most popular girls in school, 
Lois was her best friend. The nice thing about 
Phillipa was that she bore us no grudge for the 
way we had treated her; she laughed at her own 
mistakes and misunderstandings of our ways and 
expressions, and she would sit for hours and play 
her guitar and sing her little Spanish songs 
to us. 

And then one day how surprised we were, and 
Lois the most of all, when Phillipa’s father 
and mother came for her, to find from the news- 
—_ that her father was the president of a 

outh American republic! We thought even 
more of Phillipa then, because she had never 
done any bragging. And I must admit that we 
were all just a little bit jealous, but not at all sur- 
prised, when we learned that her family had in- 
vited Lois to travel with them on their visit to 
Alaska. 

All that was along time ago. But the other 
day a friend of mine told me about the many 
miseries of her school days. Her father had been 
a minister, and it seemed to her that she had 
hardly got acquainted in one school and town be- 
fore her family moved to another city. She was 
always a ‘‘new girl,’ she said, homesick, afraid, 
and unhappy. And then I thought of Lois—and 
if there is a land of memory whose people stir 
when the friends they have left on earth think of 
them, Lois must have wakened and remembered 


us. 
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e11C10US 
Nut BREAD 
for Sandwiches 


made with crisp lettuce and tomato, or with 
rich cream cheese and jelly or pimentoes! 
Nut bread is very good for you. But it is 
especially wholesome when made with 
Rumford the original phosphate baking 
powder. Rumford replaces the phosphates 
lost in the refining of flour; and besides being 
a perfect leavener, it adds real food value to 
all batter and dough in which it is used. 


unio 


THE WHOLESOME 





Ask for the 
E&RUMFORD 
EVERY DAY 
COOK 
BOOK 


RUMFORD COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Q 84 














Equal to Every 
Requirement 





The New Companion will give equally good 
results on all kinds of plain and fancy sewing, 
whether the work be the finest of tucking on 
sheet material, hemming, ruffling, braiding, 
quilting, or stitching on heavy suitings. 


We offer a choice of eleven styles, 
including oscillating and rotary 
machines in both foot treadle and 
electric models, guarantee for twenty- 
five years, pay all freight charges, and 
sell at a very low price. 


TRY IT THREE MONTHS 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE 


If the machine you select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every particular after you have 
tried it in your home for three months, we will 
REFUND YOUR MONEY and take it back 
at our expense. Send coupon today for full 
particulars before selecting a new machine. 

«=e Send No Money —Mail Coupon Today«== 
Tue Youtn'’s COMPANION : Seeing Machine Dept.) 
8 Arlington St.— Boston, Mass 

Ramee, ag I want to know more about the New 
anion. Send me your new es ated Descrip- 
Booklet. also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex- 
ACTIVE TE RMS upon which I 
It is understood that this places me 

under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire 


Name. . 
» 
Address.... 


Town and State 1-29.2 


lage of Arlington, 


























All Out for Sports 


A publication prize in cash ha: 


5 been awarded to each G. Y. C. 


Active Member whose picture you see on this page 


AM more than proud of the many G. Y. C. 
I Members who are“taking part in indoor and 
outdoor sports, so this month I am giving 
you the pictures of as many of our athletes as we 
have room for. I know you will be es- 
cially interested in Ruth Emery and 
i horse, Robin Hood. Ruth lives on 
a farm and learned to ride when she was 
five. Four years ago her father bought 
a brown saddle-horse. Ruth at once 
got on him and thought him the best 
horse she had ever ridden. She won- 
dered whether he could jump, and, 
pointing him at a three-rail fence, she 
was surprised when he cleared it, as 
she says, ‘‘like a bird."" Then she tried 
him on higher fences until he had 
jumped five feet. 

When Ruth's father saw how much 
she liked the horse, he gave it to her. 
Ruth loves 
Robin Hood 
dearly and has 
never used a whip with 
him. She has taught 
him many tricks, such 
as to stand on his hind 
feet and clap his front 
hoofs together, to gal- 
lop in a circle and jump 
a hurdle each time 
round. She has won 
many prizes with him 
in hurdle-races and 
horse shows. 


Margaret*McColl 








Margaret McColl, 
Winnipeg, Canada 


lives where vinter 
sports are to vad for 
many months; so skat- 
ing, snowshoeing and 
tobogganing are her 
achievements. She also 

vol- 


plays basketball, 
eyball and baseball. 
Helen Kennedy likes 
tobogganing, Sarah 
Harris, skating. Sarah 
sends word that her school 
is having a competition to 
see who is the best skater. 
Dorothy Burt has entered 
wsthetic and folk dancing 
for her achievements, 
while Enid Smith plays 
basketball. Priscilla Gam- 
Mass., 
has sent in an account of 
her field hockey. Priscilla 
plays left halfback on her 
school's first team. 

I hope many more of you 
will send me accounts of 
your sports achievements, with your snapshots. 
I am especially eager to have you write about 
your summer sports—swimming, Red Cross life- 
saving tests, tennis and camping—so that we 
may have a Summer Sports Honor Roll next 
summer. 





Enid Smith, 
Cawnpore, India 


Helen Kennedy, 


X¥ 
Ww , 


Ruth Emery, 
Chester 
Springs, Pa. 





And now I know that you are planning to 
send in your Treasure Chest reports of the money 
you earned and saved during the last six months 
of 1928. These reports are due here at 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston, by February 15 
Most of you already know that our 
Treasure Chests are awarded twice a 
year to the two girls who send in the 
best accounts of money earned and 
saved for six months. Inside each 
Treasure Chest is a five-dollar gold 
piece. 

Elizabeth Emlen of Westerly, R. I., 
who won our last Treasure Chest (we 
awarded only one last time), made out 
an excellent report. She listed the 


money she had earned, giving the cost 
of all materials, allowing ten cents an 
hour for her own labor and deducting 
This 


this total from the selling price. 
gave her net 
profit. For 
savings she 
not only listed what she 
had put in the bank; 
she gave what she had 
saved by making arti- 
cles instead of buying 
them. For instance, 
Elizabeth made two 
sleeveless dresses of 
print cloth. . The cost 
of two such dresses at 
the store was $14.00. 
Elizabeth's material 
cost $3.35, and her labor 
she reckoned at $.80; 
the amount therefore 
saved was $9.85. In 
your reports be sure to 
include what you have 
saved by making arti- 
cles instead of buying 
them, as well as what 
you have earned. In 
what you have earned 
give your net profit by 
deducting all costs from 
your selling price, if you 
made articles to sell. There 
is no set form for these re- 
ports. Use your own judg- 
ment and originality. But 
be sure to get them here 
by February 15, won't you? 

And if any of you who 
read this are not yet G. Y. 
C, Members, wearing our 
blue and gold pin, do send 
me the coupon below so 
that I may write to you all 
about our Club. 


Haye im 


Executive Secretary of the G. Y.C 





Sarah Harris, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Dorothy Burt, 
Yan, N. 


Penn 


East Aurora, N. Y. 





This Month’s Most Unusual 


Achievement 
) Lillian Britton, Ac- 
tive Member, in Brain- 
erd, Minn., goes this 
month's prize for the most 
unusual achievement. In 
an art competition in 


which contestants from all 
parts of the country par- 





ticipated, Lillian'’s work 
was awarded second 
‘| lace with a prize of 


75.00. Lillian’s ambition 
is to become an artist, with 
illustrating as her specialty, 
and she is working hard to accomplish hee aim 
Our best wishes to you, Lillian. Her plans in- 
clude what every ambitious young artist should 
consider, further training, to accomplish which 
she hopes to attend art school. 


Lillian Britton, 
Brainerd, Minn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tur Youtu’s CoMPANION 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
ston, Mass. 
Dear Hazet Grey: 

I am a girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements. 

Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone mem- 
bership pin, and enjoy all the advantages 
of being an Active Member? 


My name is. . 
My age is 
Street. . 


Town 
1-29 








for your 


Valentine(z 





Something doing every minute, 
new games and stunts, deco- 

rations and costumes, place cards and 
favors, refreshment suggestions. 
Dennison has prepared these clever 
new plans for your Valentine Party. 

| They are free! Just send the coupon, 


| Use Dennison Party Goods 


Dennison’s gayand colorful decorative materials 

for parties will transform any room or bare hall 

into a Court of Hearts or a Garden of Valen- 
tines, with surprisingly littlework. Crepe paper, 
decorations, favors, place cards, everything you 
need fora jolly party can be found at your local 
stationery, department or drug store. And for 
party ideas for every occasion, the Dennison 
Party Magazine is a treasure trove for the 
hostess. The current issue is on sale wherever 
Dennison Goods are sold. 

Send the coupon now for the FREE plans for 
the Valentine Party. And why not let us send 
you at the same time a copy of the Party Mag- 
azine, or the big Party Annual, filled with plans 
for parties all year round, or some of the new 
special books on entertaining? List in coupon. 














r ----------- 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 56A 
| Framingham, Mass. 
| Please send me the FREE plans for a Valentine Party. } 
| Name.. } 
| Address } 
| City - State 
Also send me the books I have checked be- 
| low. I enclose proper amount to co~er all. 
The Party Magazine 25¢ Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ 
| Children’s Parties Me Tables and Favors 00 } 
....agagements & Showers 10¢ Crepe Paper Flowers 10¢ 
_.Meney Mahing Parties 0c Y 
| .-.- Decorating Halls @ Booths Me 
..The Party Annual $1. | 
| ann Complete Home Course in Crepe Pa 





Pay *1-2 
to end 


Why endure Geezing. potetel corns, callouses or bunions? 
tho evel ious new medicated tape is guaran- 
SS ae promptly absorb the hard, pain- 
ful surface and bring permanent foot com- 
- ‘ort. not 
Safe, antiseptic medication cannot harm 
most delicate tissues. Large spool, $1.00 
postpaid. Widely used by foot specialists. 
Burlington, 


Y, vt. 













every weex IS WEEKS | 
Your neighbo SIA YEAR ISCENTS | 
know the Pathfinder and you wilt like it--the every- | 
oo Veregtia digest from the Nat: ht, 
pega 
omy lots kaye, cuastp. pol 
rial 13 wee or ~18 bi ine 
or $1 for full fod sow 
Pathfinder, Dept. 33 ‘Washington, D. c. 















FOR COUGHS AND 


IRRITATLONS 


THROAT 





Used for over 75 years by Public 


Speak \° le FREE. 
SOHN 1; BROWN & SUN. BOSTON, MASS. 


ALWAYS Ask For DEN *S—53 Years of Hits 

Comedy- premes, Vaudeville Acts, 

Farces, Misra, WI Hencioge, Dialogs, 
edi 


Com: tha peg 
amy | Headings, 9, Comed _ py Songs, Cae Chalk “Catalog. 
itrels ackface Skits ak e-u 
{. 5. DENISON & CO., 623 5. water eot. 7 














Min- 


galog FREE, 








Advertising is today a valuable part of this 
magazine. Re and answer advertisements | 








and make —_ value yours. ; 
—The Youth's Companion 
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CAMPBELL’S 
INFRA-RED RAY 


LAMP 





Have You Some 
Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 
penetrate they create an active circulation of the blood. 
Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature herself 
does the healing by active, normal blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some one in your home have a troublesome ail 


ment, a lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. Entirely unlike ultra-violet or X-Ray. Posi- 
tively cannot sunburn or blister 

Relieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sinus 
trouble, Catarrh, head noises, Asthma, Ear trouble, Rheu 
matism, Hemorrhoids, Prostatitis, Gall- Bladder, Tonsilitis 
; pies ind many other ailments with soothing Infra 
Red Ray 


Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of Infra-Red Rays 
which we shall be glad to send free to any reader upon 
request. Our book quotes leading authorities as well as 
users of our lamp. Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explained 

Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested. Write today for 
our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1042 Union Avenue . Alliance, Ohio 














Ski This Winter 
etThetiing Sport on 


NORTHLAND q 
SKIS 


Beginners, experts, and 
world’s champions pre- 
fer them Woods, design 
ind workmanship of the 
best. Only Northlands 
» deerhead trade- 
ark. ‘‘How to Ski’ book- 
let sent free 


= Northland Ski Mig. Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 











Why pay up to $450 or more to 
own an electric set when you § 
can quickly and easily make 
your own set all electric in this 
new, surprisingly inexpensive 


way 

APPROVED ?Y, te labo. 
ratory tests 

of Radio News, Popular Radio 

We show you how. Write for 

Sull information 
Townsend Laboratories 
T13 Townsend Street + Dept. 60 


Chicago, til, 





SPEEDO- 4 -PLANE FLYER 


he ground, soars to 





peller Mateh its formance 
against your $5 plane. Fully as 
corbled Only & cents postpaid 
in 8 


SPEEDSTER AIRPLANE 
Fast fiyer. Rises from ground 
under ite own power, de 
beautifully thre the air. 11 in. 
wing spread long. 4 1-2 in, 
carved wood propeller. Only 25 cents postpaid in U. 8. 

Both Models Guaranteed to Fly or Mai ey Re ‘unded 
pecial for this month.—Snappy, live rubber, 1-8 in. it, 1-2 cent per 
foot; 3-16 in., Leent per foot. Postaye 5c e 


xtra 
SPEEDO MFG. CO., Dept. ¥, 253 Albany Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK ae ee 


Mfrs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 














When You Go Ice- Box 


Exploring 
G. Y. C. recipes from girls 
who have done it 


Tested by ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery 


APPY NEW YEAR to you! This month, 
H as I looked over your recipes to decide 

which ones to test for you, I made an 
interesting discovery about the = who read 
The Youth’s Companion. You like to explore 
the ice-box and concoct dishes from anything and 
everything you find there. I am delighted that 
you do. Left-overs are ice-box treasures, and 
there is nothing more important to the good 
cook than being able to take what happens to be 
on hand and make a delicious dish from it. 

During the war it was a game everywhere to 
see who could devise the most unusual and 
palatable left-over dishes. Iam glad it isa game 
which G. Y. C. girls have not forgotten, We 
have all heard of the fortunes which manu- 
facturers have made by their use of by-products. 
On a smaller scale you will be able to save many 
dollars and to serve meals that are just as 
attractive by your intelligent use of what is 
often wasted. Of course I hope none of you will 
be like the bride who was so impressed with the 
importance of left-overs that she cooked enough 
for six people when she prepared dinner for her 
wed y in order to have plenty of left-overs 
the next day! 

Now for a few suggestions. Our most popu- 
lar dishtis usiodeely the d /a King variety with 
chicken as the favorite. Have you ever tried 
substituting ham, as in Catherine Roach’'s recipe 
below, or cooked shellfish or four hard-boiled 
eggs? If you have a coal fire, remember that 
it is very economical to — soups constantly 
in the making during the cooler months. What 
can't go into a salad, a meat dish or a dessert 
can usually be added to the soup kettle. With 
it you can rival the famous consommés which 
come from the steaming pot-au-feus in France. 
The French housewife is ats for her soups, 
which are made interesting and flavorful by the 
addition of many valuable but often wasted 
parts of food, such as —— parings, lean 
meat trimmings and outside lettuce leaves. 

When you see a few minced vegetables in the 
refrigerator or a pickle ot two or half a hard- 
boiled egg, do you cut it into bits and vary your 
mayonnaise or French dressing with the titbit? 

Have you ever tried making hermits or similar 
cookies, using one cup of stale cake crumbs in- 
stead of an equal amount of flour? If you are 
fortunate enough to have an electric refrigerator, 
you may add bits of cake crumbs, sliced fruit or 
left-over sweets to the mousses and ice cream 
which you make in it. If you do not have an 
electric freezing unit, use an empty baking- 

wder can and pack your mousse in ice and salt. 
Even in cool weather we don’t want hot pies and 
puddings all the time. 

Go ice-box exploring, by all means. Hunt 
through your mother’s favorite cookbook for 
ideas. Invent recipes of your own and send 
them in to Hazel Grey for our G. Y. C. Cook- 
book. See how many different ways you can 
find or devise for using one kind of left-over. 
In our school, for instance, we have cight 
favorite ways of using up cooked lamb. 

With the following recipes for left-overs which 
Members of the |G. Y. C. have sent in, white 
sauce is used in so many ways that I am giving 
it to you first of all. 


MEDIUM WHITE SAUCE 
From Gladys Zwicker, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


2 tablespoons flour 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 cup milk 
2 tablespoons butter 

Heat milk in a double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly; melt butter in saucepan; add flour and 
blend well. Then add milk. Cook until it has 
the consistency of cream, stirring constantly 
with wire whisk; add salt, cook one minute 
longer and serve 

PINWHEELS 
Also from Gladys Zwicker 

4 tablespoons shortening 
¥% cup milk 
1 cup left-over meat (put 

through food chopper) 


2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking 
powder 

4 teaspoon salt 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt together. 

Add fat and crumble until mixture resembles 

coarse meal. Add milk. Roll about one-half 

inch thick and cut in two oblong pieces. Season 





meat with salt to taste and moisten slightly with 
milk or gravy if necessary. Spread on dough 
and roll dough like a jelly roll. Cut in slices 
one inch chick. Bake twelve minutes in a mod- 
erate oven or at 450° F. for six minutes and six 
minutes at 400° F. Serve with white sauce or 
gravy from left-over meat. This recipe will 
serve six people and makes twelve one-inch 
slices. 


HAM A LA KING 

From Catherine E. Roach, Kansas City, Mo. 
1 cup cooked ham 
1 tablespoon green pepper 
1 tablespoon pimiento 
44 cup mushroom stock 1% teaspoon paprika 
3 tablespoons butter Dash of black pepper 

14 teaspoon salt 

Separate caps and stems of mushrooms. Brush 
caps with pastry brush or damp cloth. Peel off 
skins. Put skins and stems in saucepan, cover 
with one pint water and one-half teaspoon salt. 
Bring to boil and simmer thirty minutes. 

Make medium white sauce, substituting one- 
half to one cup of mushroom liquor drained from 
stems for an equal amount of milk. Sauté sliced 
mushroom caps and minced green pepper in 
butter for five minutes at low heat. Stir occa- 
sionally. Add to white sauce. Add diced 
ham, pimiento cut in strips, ep and pepper. 
Let simmer gently until blended and serve on 
toast rounds. This recipe serves six to eight 


peopic 


2 cups medium white 
sauce 
1 cup mushroom caps 


SALMON WITH NOODLES 
An originalG.Y.C. recipe. From Marilynn Wherry, 
Monroeville, Ind 
1 can salmon, or 1 rm § 

cooked salmon or tuna fis 

cups cooked noodles, 
macaroni or sphagetti 
4 cup bread crumbs 
Parsley 


1 small onion 
3 tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon flour 2 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
Dash of pepper 
Chop onion and brown in two tablespoons 
butter, add flour, salt, dash of pepper, and milk. 
Cook until creamy, stirring constantly. Add 
salmon separated in flakes. Fill buttered cas- 
serole or aking dish with alternate layers of 
noodles and the creamed salmon. Mix bread 
crumbs with one tablespoon melted butter, 
stirring in with fork, and spread over top layer. 
Bake twenty to thirty minutes in moderate oven 
or at 350° F. Garnish with parsley. This 
recipe serves cight people. 


POTATO AND EGG COMBINATION 
An original G. Y. C. recipe. From Ruth Wilson, 
Grannis, Ark. 

3 cups creamed potatoes 3 tablespoons butter 

1 medium-sized mild onion 2 eggs 
4 teaspoon salt 
Cut onion in small pieces and mix with 
potatoes. Pour butter in frying-pan and when 
hot pour in apron Break eggs in separate 
bond, ane salt and stir until yolks and whites 
are well mixed. Pour over potatoes and stir 
until egg is well blended, or until it just begins 
to look like scrambled egg. This serves tour 
people 
RiCE FRITTERS 
From Frances I. Eckert, Tower Hill, Ill. 
1 cup cold cooked rice 
2 eggs 
3 tablespoons milk 
3% teaspoon salt 
Put ¢ gs and milk in mixing bowl, beat well, 
then pe rice and dry ingredients, mixed and 
sifted. Fry in hot fat until it is golden brown. 
This recipe makes twelve to fifteen fritters. 


% cup flour 

4 teaspoon sugar 

\% teaspoon baking 
powder 
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You May Try It 


Three Months 






Direct 
To You 
At A 
Large 
Saving 


So confident are we that the New Companion 
Sewing Machine will meet your highest 
expectations that we are willing to make you 
the following offer: 


If the New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine you select is not perfectly satis- 
factory in every particular after you 
have tried it in your home for three 
months, we will REFUND YOUR 
MONEY and take back the machine 
at our expense. 


We offer a choice of eleven styles, including 
oscillating and rotary machines in both foot 
treadle and electric models. We alsoguarantee 
for twenty-five ears, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Altractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
Just send your address on coupon below (or send 
postal card) and you will receive our free illus- 
sae booklet and full particulars by return 
mau, 


-—— SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON TODAY — 


Tue Youtu's COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

_ Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex 
plain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase. It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire. 





















Name 

Address . 

Town and State. . : 

1-29-1 
| 
4 qri2! 
: Ree 2 
PRICE ony 


All late models ber aver < 
brand new: GUARANTEED for ten 14 
years. nomoney— 

shows actualmachinesin fulleolors.Get_OAY’ 
our direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer. 


loternational Typewriter Ex,, 186 W, Lake St,, Dept, 137. Chicago, tl, 


THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


if you buy 19 or more. Silver plate. Bingly 40c ea. choice of 2 
colorsename|, 3 letters & date. Sterling Sliver, 12 or more 50c 
ea. Singly 60cea. Big Free Cat. shows Emblems 95c to §4 ea. 


METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 873 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








OUR AGENTS MAKE $160 AND EXPENSES 
MONTHLY canvassing farmers, with our GUAR- 
ANTEED POULTRY AND STOCK POWDERS. 


BIGLER CO., Ji, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


[PETS sits 
“ 


Every family should have one or more pets. 
In establishing this column, it is our desire 
to assist our subscribers in the selection of 
these pets by publishing the advertisements 
of reliable persons, who have them for sale. 
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how to 
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SQUAB & BOOK ( FREE 
Bue pik. + 4 py ] 


utifully 
printed oviege fuller Soe te oo bY 
~ At oS, Mourn ROCK SOUAB Ca. 

197 4 St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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NOW YOU TELL ONE 


The Companion will pay }1.00 for each original joke that is accepted for this column 


Only the best of the thousands that are sent us can be used and paid for. 


We 


can not undertake to return those that are not accepted 





ENOUGH 
IM: “I heard Tom was 


happen?” 
feck: “Well, do you 


SAID 


hurt. How did it 


see that ditch over 


there?”’ 
jim: “Yes.” 
Jack: ‘Well, he didn't.”’ 


Albert Tamulonis 





DISCOURAGED 
MILY had been to school for the first time. 
“Well, darling, and what did you learn?"’ 
asked her mother on Emily's return. 
‘“Nuffin,”’ sighed Emily hopelessly. 
got to go back tomorrow.” 
Calvin D. Hamilton 


*“T've 








A THIN SOUP 


AN American sailor in a dining-car felt the 

gentle gnawing of hunger and ordered 2 
certain dinner which he designated to the 
colored waiter. After some delay, the boy came 
in with a good-sized plate 


‘Waiter,’ said the seaman, slightly vexed, 
this plate is wet!"’ 
‘Hush yo’ face, boy; that’s yo’ soup!”’ 
Douglas G. Todd 


A CORNER 








1. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. Aletter. 2. Encoun- 
tered. 3. Narrow strips. 
4. Adeep color. 5. Plac- 
ing reliance on. 6. Offers 


7. Incites. 8. An abbre- 
viation at the end of a 
problem. 9. A letter. 


2. MISSING WORDS 


He stood there ****, and I could see 
His rapture was **** misery. 

But we took care, whate’er we did, 
Lest there a **** be deeply hid 


The three missing words are all spelled with 
the same four letters. 


3. CHARADE 


In solving this puzzle, best be on your guard. 
The puzzle is ‘‘soft,"’ but the first part is hard. 
Don’t sit on the second! My whole you can bite, 
But don't bite too much—you'll be chewing 
all night 


4. MISSING LETTERS 
SPPNGSPRTSSNSPDNSST 


If the proper letter be added several times to 
these letters the result will be a sensible sentence. 


5. NEW YEAR PUZZLE 
oo ero ee 
* 1908 * . 
Se ae 
- °¢ I ° 


In puzzling over their ages, four persons found 
that, if they wrote the years of their birth as 
indicated, they could then fill in the blank spaces 
with ,the numbers from 1 to 12, so that each 
vertical column, each horizontal row, and each 
diagonal would add up to 1929. Can you tell 
how they did it? 


KYNUTS TO CRACK 


FOR BUSY 


AN AFTERNOON OF IT 


IFE: “‘Remember, now, meet 
Baltimore for lunch at twelve." 
Lawyer: ‘Very well, dear, but please be 
there by one o'clock, as I have an appointment 
with a woman client at three, and can't wait any 
longer than two if I am to meet her at four.” 


—Leonard R. Paulson 


me at the 


THE NEW ASTRONOMY 


HAT are you doing with broken glass 
in your pipe é , 
‘Somebody told me if I smoked glass I could 
see the eclipse; but I can’t even make it light."’ 
J. G. Van Bramer 





HE WAS THERE 


NEGRO whose recollections of great men 


appeared to run back further than one 
listener could stand was finally asked rather 
sarcastically: 
“I suppose you remember the day George 
Washington took a hack at the cherry tree?"’ 
“Oh, yes, sah, I ‘member dat very well. Why, 
I done drove de hack."’ Leland Lyon 


PHILOLOGY! 


EACHER: ‘‘What three words 
most in the English language?" 
Student (absent-mindedly): ‘I don’t know 
Teacher: ‘‘Correct.”” 


are used 


—John M. Lobaugh 












MINDS 








6. FAMILIAR SAYING 


LITTLE TOQUES ACHE; HORNS GROW 
FROM GRAY 

These words can be rearranged so that they 
will repeat a familiar saying when pronounced 


7. LETTER-DROPPING 
THIRTEEN 
Thirteen is considered an unlucky number, 
but the word is capable of disappearing com- 
pletely, one letter at atime. The letters which 
remain in each case will form a new word if 
properly rearranged. 


8. CHARADE 


May my first my second be! 
Simp le now as ABC 

But now my whole, you may infer, 
Is not quite certain to occur. 


9. REVERSIBLE LETTERS 
There is a word of six letters, but it is pro- 
nounced as two letters. If these two letters are 
reversed, they then denote a word of five letters 
In one case the meaning is too much; then 
again, it is a famous county in England. What 
1s it? 


10. LETTER-CHANGING 


FRY 5. *** g. *** 
2 *** 6 *** 9g *** 
1 sole yin 10. EGG 
4 **+* 


Here is an appropriate change, from FRY to 
EGG in ten steps, —— one letter at a time 
and forming a new word at each change. 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


1. Where there's a will there’s a way. 2 
Clipper. 3. Insert E. ‘‘We expect she'll feel 
better next week."’ 4. Pipe, Pine, Pins, Pans, 
Cans, Caws, Cows, Bows, Bowl. 5. C, Erg, 
Ewers, Cremate, Gravy, Sty, E. 6. You-Ten- 


Sill. Utensil. 7. A lie is a falsehood. Take 
away the cover (hood) and it is still false 
8. Baby, Babe, Bale, Dale, Dole, Doll. 
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Boy. VAY 
Beald This Real 


* _ ; 


SPORT PLANE/ 





You can actually build this 
parasol sport plane in your 
own workshop from steel tub- 
ing and hard wire... and it 


will carry a 250 pound load at 70 miles per hour! 
(Powered with a 4-cylinder Henderson motor-cycle 
engine of 23 HP.) Complete instructions will be 
given in a series by the flying artist, Stewart Rouse, 
personal friend of the famous Pilot Ed Heath, who 
designed this ship. Details showing the fuselage 
2M appear in the great, mew magazine: 


MODERN: 





c 


=] c= 


AND INVENTIONS 
Included in January contents: How to Build Speedy Model 
Boats—Plans for Making a Gas Engine—New Ideas for The 
Boys’ Work-bench—How to Build Razor Blade Ice-boat— 
Byrd & Shackelton at the South Pole—How to Become a 
tective. Thousands of other features profusely illustrated. 
At Any Newsstand—25c 
To make sure of your January copy — mail 25c (in stamps) to: 
odern Mechanics Magazine, Dept.4469, Pure Oil Building, Chicago 














M 














You never lose lvory 
in your aaah — 
it floats ! 


99 44100 % PURE 























20 Gorgeous Giant Zinnias 


nd for this Gergeous Collection of 
« 20 named varieties, all beautiful colors, os teted — 


10c 














Bright Rose Ruby Red Cream 

Burnt Orange Orange — 

Deep Flesh Sulphur Yellow Crimson Canary Yeliow 

1 a 8 up Deep Rese Blush Pink 
Purple Violet 


Butt Salmon Rose 
This great collection of 20 named Giant V: is made ap in one 
packet Cd over 200 seeds evenly mixed. It will make the most gorge- 
ous 5 Zinnias ever grown and add color to | surroundings 
thrive every where—Worth, —y South and West. They grow 
from seeds planted anywhere—in the ope and, in the garden, on the 
age or as a border along walks, drives a buildings. They bleom earty 
and continuously until killed by fros 
Order this Collection today: 1 ont 100, 3 pits 28s, 6 pkts 30c, 12 pkts S$0c 
ese Sead Beck Saat oie Crary Sods of Crvn.cn Request Big List of Seeds, 
and Bulbs. 150 Varieties V: Flowers, Shrubs, Shown in Colors. 
F. B. MILLS, Seeo-GroweRr, BOX 513 Rose Hitt. N.Y. 




















fi The Hayes Method Progressive and satisfactory relief and many long- 


standing chronic cases absolutely cured to stay 


o cured five, ten, twenty and thirty years. Get Dr. 
AS I H MA Hayes’ “Thesis with Reports of Cases” and blank 





for free examination. The most searching inves- 
tigation solicited. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking 
for Bulletin Y 2811. References in any part of the world. If you have 
cough, Bronchitis or difficult breathing following Hay-fever you are developing 
Asthma. Treat it before it becomes chronic. Frank advice given as to curability. 


NO NEED OF SUFFERING THIS WINTER 
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leg, 


HAVE 

many legs 

has,’ said 
ary morning down in his Florida 
home, as he and the periwigs watched 
a creature that looked like a spider on 
stilts. “Now Lam going to find out.”’ 


always wondered how 
Grandaddy-longlegs 
the frog one Janu- 


“How?” asked the captain. ‘I 
always keep out of the way of that 
insect. I certainly am afraid to meet 
him. He might step on me.”’ 

‘He is not an insect,’’ answered the 
frog. “‘I should think you would 
know that. Even when I was a little 
tad at the School of Fishes I learned 
that an insect has only three pairs of 
legs."’ The frog often bragged of 
what he had learned at the School of 
Fishes 

Pert, being aware of this, asked 
quickly, ‘‘What is he then, if he is not 
an insect, Mr. Frog?”’ 

‘“Er—er—we had only gotten as far 
as three pairs of legs when I graduated 
by losing my tail. More legs may have 
been taught about after I left. But 
anyway I am going to find out how 
many Grandaddy-longlegs has.’” And 
away hopped the frog toward the 
creature of many legs, who was going 
at a rapid rate across the dead leaves 
in the woods. The periwigs followed 
at a short distance. 

The frog hopped merrily along, 
enjoying the chase, but presently he 
came down from a great leap much 
closer to Grandaddy-longlegs than 
he had intended. In fact, he had 
stepped on one of the old fellow’s feet. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,"’ he said 
politely, but Grandaddy hurried away 
without speaking. It was then that 
the frog noticed that he traveled in a 
slightly different way. 


‘“*Fine!’’ called the \. 
frog. oe Kick and \ \ 
splash, all of you!’ ; 
lll 
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‘That 1s not my 
stupids!”’ 





‘‘He is limping,”’ the frog said 
to the periwigs. “Something is 
wrong with one of his 
legs. I think I hurt 

— him. 

“It seems strange that 
a little thing like that 
should make him limp,” 
remarked Captain Peri- 
wig, ‘‘when he has so many other legs 
to go upon.” 

“I think he has lost a leg, poor 
fellow. I wonder if I could have 
pulled it offe’’ The frog looked quite 
unhappy at the thought. 

But the captain had sprung up, 
calling, ‘‘Periwigs, find Sreadady- 
longlegs’ long leg at once!’ With a 
shout of delight they started the 
search. 

“Wait, Grandaddy, just a moment. 
We will find your long leg for you,”’ 
called the captain. But Grandaddy- 
longlegs scurried faster than ever 
across the dead leaves. 

“If he doesn’t care for his lost leg, 
why should we?’’ grumbled Pert. 

‘He does care, but he is making the 
best of the legs he still 
has,’’ answered the cap 
tain, looking stetnly at 
Pert, “as everyone 
should do. I should hate 
to have tosend anyone to 
the guardhouse on a beau- 
tiful morning like this."’ 

Pert, ashamed of his grumbling, be- 
gan to kick the dead leaves over and 
peer under them. 

“I have it! I have it!"’ cried the 
captain suddenly. All the periwigs 
hopped forward joyfully to gaze at a 
hair-like object which clung to a 
fallen twig. 

‘Now we will take it to him,”’ said 
the captain. ‘‘Periwigs, take Gran- 
daddy-longlegs’ long leg to him at 
once!” 

The first and second lieutenants 
seized hold of the two ends; Pert and 
the corporal grasped the center. 

‘Forward, hop!’’ commanded the 
captain, 

Just then Pert sneezed. The first 
lieutenant jumped high into the air; 
the corporal, held back by Pert, didn’t 
go so high, but he came down on his 
back, pushing over the first lieutenant. 
Pert fell on his knees, dragging Gran- 
daddy-longlegs’ long leg with him. 
Then he sat down suddenly. He was 
sitting on something, but he didn’t 
know what until he heard the 
strangled voice of the lieutenant 


‘Y 


shouting angrily to the captain to 
take Pert off his head. 

We will try again,”’ said the cap- 
tain patiently when he had restored 
order. 


This time they were so suc- 
cessful that they forgot 
to notice which way they 
were going until they came 
to Weeping Willow pond 
and fell exhausted in a 
heap on the edge of it. 
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The Periwigs Learn To Swim 
By Mary ‘Booth Beverley 


Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


Alas for Grandaddy-longlegs’ leg! 
It fell into the water and went floar- 
ing away. 

‘Now look what you have done!”’ 
cried the captain in dismay. “‘If we 
could only swim.”’ 

“I will teach you to swim,” said 
the frog. ‘‘Follow me. First you 
hop in like this.’’ He gave a great 
spring and splashed out of sight, 
hurling the whole army to the ground 
with the spray. ‘Then you come up 
like this'’’—popping his head out of 
the water. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Frog,”’ they gurgled, 
wiping the water from their eyes as 
they regained their feet. 

‘Follow me," called the frog, dis- 
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appearing again. They waited a few 
moments, thinking the frog was 
coming back. The ripples left by his 
plunge disappeared, and the surface of 
the pond became smooth again, but 
still the frog did not come back. 

‘We will have to go in, too,”’ said 
the captain. ‘“There’s no doubt 
about it. Mr. Frog is waiting for us 
under the water. It would be dread- 
ful if he were to drown!” 

So they took off their little green 
shoes and hopped bravely in. The 
captain commanded each one to take 
the hand of another so that they 
would not float apart. Then they lay 
quietly waiting for the frog to come 
back. But the frog did not come. 

And now how were they to get out? 
Thecaptain looked desperately around. 
‘‘Lieutenant,’’ he called suddenly, 
“there is Grandaddy-longlegs’ long 
leg just beyond your head. Get hold 
of it quickly before it floats away.” 

The lieutenant reached for it, but 
it was just beyond the tips of his 
fingers. He began to splash wildly 
with his arms, and in his excitement 
he kicked with his little foot. 

‘Why, he is swimming!"’ exclaimed 
Pert excitedly. Then he too began to 
splash and to kick. In a short time 
they reached the leg and grasped it. 

‘Fine!"’ called the frog, who was 
now up and sitting on a rock watching 
them. ‘Kick and splash, all of 
you! Here comes Grandaddy-long- 
legs. Bring in his leg.”’ 


[CONTINUED AT TOP OF NEXT PAGE] 
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Betty and Jimmy 
Make a New Year's 
Scrap Book 
By Helen Perry Curtis 


T was a snowy-blowy day, quite too 
I wet for Betty and Jimmy to go outside. 
“I know,”’ said Mother. “‘Today is 
the day to make New Year's scrapbooks.’ 

“What for?’’ asked Jimmy. 

“Why, for the snapshots you take with 
your new kodak,” replied Mother. ‘‘And 
Betty's will be a house-book for her paper 
dolls.” 

Of course! They forgot all about its 
being snowy-blowy. And with Mother 
to help it wasn't long before they had 
everything ready on the table. After they 
had worked as busily as could be for a 
while, sure enough Betty had a paper-doll 
house-book for herself, and Jimmy had 
one the same size, only without the decora- 
tion on the cover. He didn’t decorate his 
cover, because he wanted to paste a snap- 
shot of Uncle Jim on it, and he hadn't 
taken it yet. For it was Uncle Jim, you 
see, who gave Jimmy the kodak for Christ- 
mas, and Jimmy thought it would be nice 
to have him on the cover. The picture on 
this page is Betty's scrap-book. 

And this is the way they made their 
scrap-books. On a sheet of new brown 
wrapping paper they drew four rectangles 
measuring nine by five inches. They cut 
these out very carefully and folded each one 
in the middle to make two pages of the 
book. On a piece of bright red cardboard 
they each drew a rectangle eight inches by 
sixteen inches. Then they cut these out 
and folded them in the middle, and each 
of them had a cover. 

Next Betty took her cover and her pages, 
and Jimmy took his, and each laid all the 
pages on top of one another, with the 
cover underneath, so that it looked like an 
open book, and down the center crease 
they put a pencil dot every two inches. In 
each Sead dak they stuck the point of a 
pin through all the pages and the cover, 
to hold the book together. Then they 
threaded a large yarn needle with a piece 
of wool and sewed through each pair of 
pin holes so that they could tie the wool 
on the outside of the book to hold it to- 
gether. 

Then, because Betty said she wanted her 
book to look like a really truly doll-house 
book, Mother said, ‘‘Why don’t you put a 
house on the cover?”’ 

“And a tree,’ said Jimmy, ‘‘for the 
yard.” 

“And a sun,’ 
was day.” 

So Betty and Jimmy cut out a blue 
house and a green tree and a gold sun and 
pasted them on the cover of Betty's book, 
as you see here. On the first page inside 
Betty printed, ‘My dolls live here. Betty 
Carter."" And on the other pages she drew 
pictures of all the rooms in which her 
paper dolls live, and put her dolls into 
them. And Jimmy could scarcely wait 
until his snapshots were developed so that 
he could start pasting them in Ais book. 


said Betty, ‘‘to show it 
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“Oh, Grandaddy,’’ called the cap- 
tain, ‘‘we have your leg for you, but 
we can't get out of the water with 
it. We are learning to swim!” 

Grandaddy-longlegs raced down to 
the water and held out a long leg to 
the captain. The little fellow grasped 
it gladly and was landed safely. Then 
he helped the others out. 

‘““*How can we ever thank you—” 
began the captain and stopped, be- 
cause Grandaddy was hurrying away 
as fast as ever he could. ‘“‘Wait, sir; 
do not go without your leg!”’ 

““Hey?”’ asked the old fellow. He 
must have been a little hard of hearing 


as well as in a desperate hurry. ‘“That 
is not my leg, stupids! It is only a 
iece of grass like Mrs. Redbird lines 
i nest with. I haven't lost my leg. 
I have so many that I use one of them 
to point with sometimes. But on 
second thought I thank you, periwigs, 
for swimming out to get it for me.” 
“Don’t worry about a little mis- 
take, captain,"’ said the frog, seeing 
the troubled look on his friend's face. 
“If it hadn't been for Grandaddy-long- 
legs you periwigs would never have 
learned to swim! So come, let's tell 
Mrs. Redbird that the periwigs have 


learned to swim.” 

















Soon they were up in the air again, racing a pair of big black Crows 


Creamer the Dreamer 
The Adventure of the Flying Horse 


EXT morning it was snowing, and 

N Creamer was not allowed to go out. So 

he went into the kitchen, and there was 

a big jam jar on the top shelf—the same jar in 
which he had collected beetles last spring. 

‘That reminds me,"’ said Creamer to himself. 
“There's a Djinn in that jar, and he told me that 
if | wanted him to come out and play with me I 
was to say a Funny Word. Now what was the 
Word?" 

He tried a number of Funny Long Words, 
beginning with A. He was sure that the magic 
word began with A, so he tried Arnica, and 
Aspidistra, and Anonymous, pronouncing them 
all very carefully. But mies , happened. He 
turned the jar upside down, and tapped it on the 
kitchen table, to see if that would make the 
Djinn come out. But Djinns are invisible. No 
Djinn ever comes out of a jar unless you know 
the right word for that special Djinn. Creamer 
spent all day trying to remember the right word 
and went to bed with the jar under his pillow 

Just as he went to sleep he tried a very power- 
ful magic word—aBRACADABRA 


No sooner had he said it than bang! there was 
a rush of white steam, and a noise like a cork 
coming out of a big bottle, and his pillow seemed 
to heave; and there in front of him stood the 
Djinn, surrounded by Pink-colored Light, and 
with his Oriental cap, ot turban, pulled down 
over one eye. 

He looked very sleepy and cross. 

‘How would you like to be shut up in a bottle 
from May until January?’’ he dhol, ““just be- 
cause a boy can’t remember an easy word like 
ABRACADABRA.” 

“Excuse me, please,’’ said Creamer. “‘I have 
had so many other things to think about.”’ 

“T'll give you something to think about!"’ said 
the Djinn. ““We're going flying, now.” 

“I suppose you've got a Magic Carpet,’ said 
Creamer 

‘*A Magic Carpet indeed!’ snorted the Djinn. 
‘These are modern times full of most remarkable 
inventions, and what I have is a Flying Horse. 
He comes when I clap my hands."’ 

The Djinn stood by the window, clapping his 
hands, and Creamer got out of bed and followed 


him. For a while he saw nothing, and then he 
saw four large hoofs hanging in the air. There 
were some funny steel sods attached to them, but 
nothing else. 

“This is never going to do," said the Djinn. 
“There's too much static in the air. With all 
these radio waves buzzing about, it's getting so 
an honest Djinn can hardly get along.” 

He clapped his hands as hard as he could, but 
they wale only a faint noise. ‘‘If I could make 
a great big noise,"’ he said, “‘the Flying Horse 
would put himself together all right. I have a 

lan!"” 

7 He disappeared, and right in the middle of the 
concrete path, which had been swept clear of 
snow, Creamer suddenly saw a large Beaver 
slapping the concrete with its broad tail. Every 
time the tail struck the ground there was a loud 
noise, and at every noise another part of the 
mechanical horse would appear—first its broad 
black wings, and then its body, and its head, and 
its mane, and its tail! It hung there, in the air, 
and Creamer looked to see what had become of 
the Beaver. But it was gone. 

Sitting on the path, just where the Beaver had 
been, was the Djinn, mopping his forehead by 
turning his turban round and round without 
taking it off. 

‘That was no easy job,"’ he said with a smile. 
‘But I finally did ic. Come on, now, and we'll 
take a trip to Bagdad.”’ 

Creamer and the Djinn sat together on the back 
of the horse. His name, according to the Djinn, 
was Johnson. Creamer thought that was a 
funny name for a horse, but the horse was funny, 
too. He flapped his big black wings, and soon 
they were flying so high that the world looked as 
small as the moon, but even brighter because 
there was so much snow on the ground and ice- 
bergs in the sea. Pretty soon Johnson swooped 
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down, and they were over the desert. Just below 
them was an oasis, with mountains at the back 
of it, and some queer-looking buildings. i 

“This is a home for retired Djinns,"’ said the 
Djinn. ‘‘I want you to meet some of my friends, 
and we'll take them for a ride."’ 

Four retired Djinns gladly accepted the invita- 
tion for a ride on Johnson, the Flying Horse. 
And soon they were up in the air again, racing a 
pair of big black Crows. But Johnson, on 
account of his mechanical advantages, soon flew 
away from the Crows. And Creamer, sitting 
just over the left wing, saw that they were 
getting high again, and crossing the ocean, and 
coming to a country that looked just like the 
United States. He could see Cape Cod, and 
Florida, and the Great Lakes, and California, 
and Alaska, looking just as they do on the 


map. 

tefore long he could see his own town, and his 
own house. Johnson hovered in the air outside 
the window, and Creamer crept in very quietly 
and jumped into bed 

**Ie has been a fine ride,"” he said to the Djinn. 
“But I wonder if my Aunt Ann would have 
wanted me to take it?” 

“*Perhaps,"” answered the Djinn, ‘‘you haven't 
been out of bed at all! Perhaps you dreamed all 
this! Your name is Creamer the Dreamer, you 
know.” 

“Ie seemed very real,"’ muttered Creamer, feel- 
ing as sleepy as he could be. 

“*A lot of other things will seem very real," 
answered the Djinn, “ifyou will only remember 
to call me by using the right word, beginning 
with A.” 

When Creamer next opened his eyes it was 
morning; but there was the jam jar under his 
pillow, and he thought he would never forget 
the Flying Horse and those two black Crows. 





The Children’s Cross -Word Puzzle 


Acnoss 21. What a lamb says. 6. Position in football. 

1. Nickname of a baseball 23. Boy's name. 7. A tribe of Indians 

player. 24. What everyone should 9. Picture (upper left). 
5. Picture (upper right). be. 11. A kind of cat. 
8. Picture (lower left). 28. A pig's home. 13. First words of pirate 
10. Picture (lower right). 29. Less than one. song. 
12. To color. 17. Nickname for sailors. 
14. A prefix. Do 20. Mischievous child. 
15. Upon. oa 22. Monkey's cousin. 
16. Height (abbreviation) 2. Part of body. 23. A number. 
17. Acommand. 3}. To exist. 25. Upon. 
18. Conjunction. 4. Boy's name. 26. Preposition. 
19. A slang greeting. 5. Note in scale. 27. Toward. 


[Answers will be printed in the February Youth's Companion] 
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1929 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


Cloth bound — 7 - ++ -$2,00 
1929 EDITION 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED U. S. 
CATALOGUE 
Pocket size, illustrated ~_ 
1928 EDITIONS 
(Just off the presses) 
MODERN ALBUM 
Bound in boards, red cover ; / .... $2.00 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR ALBUM 
No. 1. Bound in boards, blue cover $4.00 
No, 2. Bound in cloth, brown . $5.00 
1929 EDITION 
NATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 
For U. 8, and possessions only, 

Cloth bound . +e $5.00 
Loose : $15.00 
Write for free circulars, mentioning this magazine. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 

1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


.«  $2,00 
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BIG All for 12c; 98 diff. from all countries, many 

¥ unused, incl. charity and_ special delivery 

12c _ stamps; 5 diff. French Colonies; 6 dif. 
OFFE R Portuguese Cols.; .10 diff. Danzig; 10 diff. 


Czecho-Slovakia; 1 _ pac from obscure 
countries of Transvaal, White Russia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, New Zealand, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herzegovina; perf. gauge, milli- 
metre seale ruler; small album for duplicates. This dig 
$8 outfit for 12c to approval applicants. 

A. R. PERRY, Depc. C, 36 Exchange Place, 

Providenc R. I. 





MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY” |PACKET!! 
Contains searce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fit Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
HKorneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi. 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
“freak countries’ and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants! ! Write TODAY. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO, (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 
stamps to applicants for 


F EE Universal Approvals. Post- 


Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 


age 2c. 





Canadian Confederation Special Packet. 25 diff- 
Canadian with Confederation stamp and 5 diff. Niid. 
for only 10c¢ if you ask for stamps on approval. Full set (9) 
Canadian Confederation (very searce) only 65c. Our lists 
and Special Summer Bargain Bulletin are free. 5 yecials— 
500 diff. 25¢; 1000 diff. 75¢; 2000 diff, $2.50; 10 Triangles, 
25e. Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, London, Ont.,Can. 





stamp packets, all diff.—150 all countries; 10 Al- 
10c geria; 6 Allenstein; 8 Antioquia; 7 Bolivia; 6 Brit- 
ish Guiana; 3 British Honduras; 3 Brunei; 7 Cap of 
Good Hope; 10 Costa Rica; 10 Dominican Rep.; 4 East- 
ern Roumelia; 7 Iceland; 5 Iraq; 35 U, 8. Postage. 


H. Rissmilier, 18 N. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 





+ Genuine English Brass Sticks, Pair Post- 
Antique jiu. $5. Single stick, $2.50, 12 Fine 


. Cut Gem Stones, $1.50: Egyp- 
Candlesticks {iii 3500-year-old necklace, $5. 
Curlo list Free. Eider Curio Corp’n, 8 W. 37th St., N.Y. 





FREE Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli 
4 cant of my lc, 2c and 3c approvals and also 
my 50% discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
No. 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 





200 Diff.Wortd Packet 20c; Famous Rulers Packet 25c 
Rich Newfoundiand Packet 25c; Fine 
jean Packet 15c; All four pac 


‘tra’ 
kets only 60c; 1000 Diff 
World stamps $1.00. B. & K. Stamp Co. 3513 N. 18th 


St., Phila.,Pa. 





4 We will give free, for every 
An Exceptional Chance! dollar sent us for stamps 
bot from our unusual 50% app. sheets, 50e eat. of U. 8 
stamps. Hub Post. Stamp Co., 45 Bromfield, Boston. 





DIFF. STAMPS to App. Applicants 
1° 500 diff. 25e, 200 diff, 120 5600 air $2.75. 55c 
JOHNSON STAMPCO. (YC) Jamestown, N.Y. 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 


100 No Approvals—Enelose 2c Postage. FREE 


MOSCO STAMP CO., Box M, West Haven, Conn. 





FREE—Genvize Mexican $20 Bill with purchase 
of 500 different foreign stamps for 35c 
A. NAGLE 101 MARION, READING, Pa. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges 15e. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App. 
2c. postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill. 





600 different stamps, 50@: 1,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50. 
F. L. Onken, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


» STAMPS TO STICK 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP 


ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 





THE NEW CATALOGUE 


HE beginning of the new year makes timely 
Tite suggestion that the boy or girl just be- 

coming interested in philately will find 
that the best tool at the start is a copy of the 
1929 Scott’s Araerican standard catalogue, the 
cighty-fifth edition of which, recently issued, 
contains approximately two thousand pages. 
The price is $2, plus forwarding charges on the 
sake, three pounds. 


have long been deploring in connection with 
foreign nations—namely, making use of in- 
artistic surcharges to memorialize events of 
historical significance. 

The ‘‘Molly Pitcher’’ stamp appeared on the 
heels of the Hawaiian commemorative, also an 
overprint, and inferences were published to 
the effect that the Republican administration 
was making a further Fi for votes—this time 
in New Jersey—in a Presidential year. 





In this book are chronicled 
all stamps—tregular issues, 
commemoratives, postage 
dues, special-deliveries, and 
sieoall, newspaper, parcel- 

»st, official, occupation ad- 

esives, etc., which have 
actually done postal duty 
from 1840 to October 1, 
1928, together with United 
States envelope stamps, rev- 
enues, departmental issues, 
and others. 

The various types and de- 
signs are illustrated, as are 
the various surcharges. 
Every stamp has its indi- 
vidual number. Its face 
value and color are given, 
as well as information as to 
whether it is perforated or 
imperforate, and whether 
on watermarked paper. Its 
philatelic worth, Poth in 
mint and canceled condition, is then set down. 
Scattered through the book are notes telling 
which stamps have been reprinted or counter- 
feited. 

The standard catalogue is almost indispen- 
sable in the work of placing stamps in the 
proper ‘‘blank spaces”’ in the album. It is in- 
valuable to the beginner who builds his collec- 
tion either by trading stamps with fellow 
philatelists or by purchasing from approval 
sheets submitted by dealers; unless a collector 
has a catalogue he may exchange a stamp worth 
a half-dollar for one valued at only a cent. 


the Saar. 


mail 





A Dutch Indies air-mail overprint; Turkey commem- 
orates her second Smyrna exhibition; a triple com- 
memorative from Italy 


By consulting the catalogue one familiarizes 
himself with the coinages of the various nations. 
He learns a great deal about geography, history 
and other worth-while subjects. 

One section of the book illustrates all water- 
marks appearing on the stamps listed, and 
identifies the countries using them. Eight pages 
are devoted to a list of all stamp-issuing coun- 
tries and colonies. Six pages give information 
about varieties of paper, watermarks, perfora- 
tions, printing, surcharges, etc. 

The standard catalogue has sometimes been 
called ‘the Bible of philately."” It is at least 
the recognized reference volume of the hobby. 


STAMP NEWS 
**Molly Pitcher’ 


THE philatelic press has been directing shafts 
of ridicule at the Post Office Department for 
overprinting ‘‘Molly Pitcher’ on the United 
States current 2 cents, red, stamp, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Monmouth, at 
Freehold, N. J., in 1778. 

The Revolutionary engagement was fought 
on june 28. Congress last spring failed to enact 
a bill which would have authorized Postmaster- 
General New to issue a Monmouth adhesive of 
distinctive design, and it was supposed that the 
idea would be abandoned. 

Collectors received their first inkling of the 
‘Molly Pitcher” stamp when on October 13 a 
notice was sent to postmasters that such a sur- 
charged adhesive would be placed on sale one 
week later—nearly four months after the 
anniversary date. The overprinting, black, was 
poorly executed on some of the stamps, and 
another criticism was that the government was 





doing something which American collectors 





Above, an air- mail issue from 
Below, the special 
stamp issued by Germany for 
use on the Graf Zeppelin's 


Uncle Sam's Air Meet 


HE Postmaster - General 

announced on November 
10 that commemorative 
stamps bearing the inscrip- 
tion “‘International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference’ and 
the dates December 12, 13 
and 14, 1928, would be 
issued on December 12 in 
connection with the holding 
of that conference, which 
coincides with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first 
flight by the Wright broth- 
ers at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

A picture of the Wright 
airplane as first shown by 
the inventors at Fort Myer, 
Va., is the design of the 2 
cents, red, the machine being 
flanked by the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol. 
The § cents, blue, is similar 
except that the Wright plane is displaced by a 
globe with a modern monoplane flying between 
the eastern and western continents. The shape 
and size are those of special-delivery adhesives. 


Other Commemoratives 


EW memorial stamps have emanated from 
the republics to the south. In Argentina 
two values—5 centavos, red, and 12 centavos, 
deep blue—recall the signing of peace between 
Brazil as an empire and the united provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata a century ago. In Salvador 
the current 10 centavos was overprinted in con- 
nection with the exhibition held 
in Santa Ana. Uruguay put 
forth three—2 centesimos, red, 
5 centesimos, yellow-green, and 
8 centesimos, deep blue—on the 
occasion of the dedication of a 
monument to General Garzon, 
a national hero. 

Italy's ruler is of the house of 
Savoy, and it was Emmanuel 
Philibert, born four centuries 
ago, who, as Duke of Savoy, 
recovered territory taken by 
Francis I, of France, and con- 
solidated Savoy and Piedmont 
into a leading Italian state. 
Italy has been celebrating the fourth centenary 
of Philibert’s birth, on July 8, 1528, and com- 
memorative stamps have been issued which re- 
call also the tenth anniversary of Italy's triumph 
in the World War and the exhibition at Turin 
this year. The earlier duke is shown standing, 
clad in armor, on several values; on others, in 
armor on horseback. On several denominations 
is a figure emblematic of victory. 

Abyssinia recently installed a new emperor, 
Prince Taffari Makonnen, who has been regent, 
although Empress Zauditou continues to share 
the Ethiopian throne with him. Almost 
simultaneously a general post-office was in- 
augurated at Adis Ababa. A new series carries 
portraits of Taffari and Zauditou, and the ten 
values, ranging from 1% mehalec to 3 thalers 
(dollars), were surcharged with an inscription 
to commemorate the 
latter event. 


The Zeppelin Issue 


HEN the Graf 

(Count) Zeppelin 
made its flight to the 
United States it brought 
about 65,000 pieces of 
mail, and each letter 
was franked with a 4 
marks, brown, stamp, 
and each postcard with 
a 2 marks, blue. 


No special United 
States stamps were 
printed for mail on the 
return journey, but Zauditou, Em- 
the Post Office Depart- press of Abys- 
ment supplied a dis- — a Gee 
tinctive cancellation. country 
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Premium of 50 different stamps, pocket 
stamp book, perforation gauge, stamp from 
Kenya & Uganda, Gold Coast, Persti. 10 
cents to Approval Applicants. 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 





FANTASTI ACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
(Satan with pitchfork); Barbad hariot d fiyi 
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1000 all different stamps & 1000 hi 85c 
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STAMPS 
‘to applicants for Popular Net Aprrovals, postage 2c. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
TIP- 

Perfect Indian Arrowheads found on pre 
Arrowheads historic village sites. Many sises, shapes 
and colors. Sold by the hundred. Reasonably priced. 


bicting wonderful thrilling ecenes, Included are: Belgium 
mids); Jugoslavia (nude slave reak ng chain); Rew. 
land ¢ Mi ferocious ; 

BLACK U.S. POSTAGE Given Away 

100 with each order, 150 Mined stamps 40 diferent countries. 
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JOSEPH WIGGLESWORTH, Wilmington, Delaware 
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bum, 500 Diff. Stamps, & 3000 Hinges 
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Never, never has 
the freshness of a Gandy 


been Guaranteed everywhere 
li 










Look for these Baly Ruth Racks 
— everywhere — 


Every Baby Ruth purchased from 
them is sold with this unprecedented 
guarantee of absolute freshness. 


Wherever you buy Baby Ruth 
you are guaranteed a candy 
whose freshness is unmistak- 
able. Freshness—savory with 
the mingled flavors of nature’s 
tastiest and most recently harvested 
delicacies. Freshness—swiftly captured 
and protected by the most modern methods 
known to the confectioners’ art. 

A guarantee like this has never before been pos- 
sible because no one candy has ever before enjoyed 






















in so many millions every day 
so rapidly as Baby Ruth. Only 
suchenormous daily sales make 
it possible to sell such a choice 
candy for 5c, and to guarantee 
its absolute freshness everywhere. 
These inviting “Help Yourself” 
Baby Ruth Racks on over a million 
counters are your assurance of getting this 
freshest, purest and most delightful candy. 
Always buy from one of them. Treat yourself 









such tremendous nation-wide popularity, nor been sold to guaranteed fresh Baby Ruth today. 5c does it. 


© 1928,C.C.Cg 
ADE IN BILLIONS FOR AMERICA’S MILLIONS 
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akes spry suds to keep these two 
ittle dirt-catchers spic-and-span 


HOM N 0 
‘ 
t 1 six months ago, we still 
the ve met Alice. Such an ab 
lrogether engaging midget 
ce-—-engrossed at the moment with 
I 1 much-too big garden hat! 
pened upon her one day last summer 
wel Capping door knockers to dis- 
lat tne women ot an eastern town 
ibo Oat 
t you come i asked Alice in her 
rf 1 grown-up voice Mother's 
) rrandmother's here 
a shady spot was the nicest 
indmother with sparkling blue eyes 
irv soal she repeated, when we had 
out MISSIO!I We use P and G 
o keep our two little dirt-catchers 


clean. Just now, Bobbie was so surprised | 


Alice in her mother's old finery, that he for 
got to watch his feet, and 
Here Bobbie shyly appeared And, sure 


enough, he displayed a big grass stain 
P and G'll take that with 
rub,’ said his grandmother cheerfully 
Saw such spry suds 
“You know,” 


suits and Alice's posy frocks 


out hardly a 


I never 
she contided, ‘Bobbie's wash 
are so cunning | 
do them myself. Now that the furnace is out, 
P and G soaks the dirt free in cold water just 
as well. We use P and G for dishwashing, 


too—it’s such white soap. We've 


often won- 


dered why it costs so little." 
Have you wondered, too, why you pay less 


for P and G White Naphtha Soap? 


This is the reason: P and G is such good soap 
that it is more popular than any other soap in 
the world. So its makers, Procter & Gamble, 
buy its fine ingredients in great quantities, and 
As you 


large-scale production always lowers the cost. 


make it in great quantities, too know, 


If P and G were not the ‘‘best seller,’’ it 
would have to cost more 
But, it zs the largest-selling soap, because 
women know it is such a fine soap 
PROC 


rER & GAMBLI 


FREE! Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘How to take out 15 com- 


mon stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten 
washday labor Problems like these, together with the 
newest laundry methods, are discussed in a free booklet 


Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to Winifred S 
Carter, Dept. NY-19, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














